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Art. I.— William of Occam and his Connexion with the Refor- 
mation. 


Tue fourteenth century, and especially the first half of it, was 
one of those critical and formidable periods when the power of 
putting questions greatly exceeds the ability and endeavour to 
answer them. It was atime of disintegration. It witnessed 
the decline of the Papacy, the decay of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the practical abandonment of the great problem of 
Scholastic Philosophy and Logic. Why should the Pope reign 
over our kings and interfere with our national affairs only to 
benefit a few Italian ecclesiastics? Why should he hold com- 
plete authority over our national churches, and reserve all the 
richest benefices for foreign favourites? Why should the 
emperor be supreme over our kings when he is really leas 
powerful than they, and sometimes is a mere puppet 
in the hands of a few selfish German electors, or a tool 
to do the bidding of a meddling pontiff? Why should 
we believe only what Aristotle has taught us, and what has be- 
come the tradition of the schools? Why should the exercise of 
our reasoning faculties be limited in theology to the discussion 
and arrangement of what is to be unhesitatingly received from 
the Church on matters of faith and doctrine? Questions such 
as these were then agitating men’s mihds, and were not being 
answered with any freedom or completeness. 

Hence it was a period of change and dissolution. Men’s 


minds were on the stretch. The times were not ripe 
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enough to produce answers, practical and theoretical, to 
the questions which were perpetually occurring. Still the 
beginning of the answers was there. In the strifes and con- 
troversies which seemed then to have no positive and substantial 
outcome, lay the seeds of new and later developements of national 
and individual life. The shifting, changing elements had 
separated themselves from each other only to form, sooner or 
later, the new political and ecclesiastical, philosophical and 
theological beliefs which were to guide and train later genera- 
tions. The germs of the Europe of our own day, of separate 
national life, of separate national churches, of the revival of 
letters and national literature, of modern philosophy , and of 
the great Reformation, were all contained in the womb of the 
fourteenth century. 

In this period of strife and change, so important as the 
beginning of an entirely new world of thought and opinion, 
William of Occam moved as the master spirit. He was doubt- 
less influenced, as all men are, by the time in which he lived, 
and by the circumstances amid which he had to act; but he was 
a man who did more than any other to impress on his age its 
distinctive characteristics. In all the struggles, disputes, and 
controversies, political, ecclesiastical, and theological, with 
Emperor, Pope, and Universities, Occam was the chief actor. 
He thrusts himself into every European strife, the biggest, 
burliest figure—a man who never seems able to get enough of 
fighting. He has put into clear and authoritative words every 
great question which men were dumbly or inarticulately striving 
to express ; and the whole life of his age centres in him, and is 
mirrored in his conduct. In his lifetime he was anathematized 
alternately by the Church and by the Schools. A double 
sentence was passed against him for a double crime. He had 
defended the liberty of princes, peoples, and the mendicant 
friars against the Pope; and he had vindicated against the 
dictators of the schools the truth which they had reduced to 
bondage by their subtleties, and the right reason which they 
had outraged by the spirit of their system. 

William of Occam was born, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, at the village of Ockham in the county of 
Surrey. His great abilities induced the Franciscan monks to 
> gr him, while yet a boy, to enter their order, and to give 

im the best education which the times offered. He was sent 
by his superiors to study at Oxford, and entered at Merton 
ikeee: and after having completed the course of education 
there, he was —— to go to the University of Paris, where he 
attended the lectures of the celebrated John Duns Scotus, who 
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was then the most famous lecturer in Europe. In Paris he 
attracted the attention of teachers and students. 

e became the favourite pupil of the great schoolman his 
master, and very early began to exercise a profound influence over 
his class-fellows. His eager, restless, and active mind was 
always at work acquiring and testing every kind of knowledge 
that presented itself to him, and his subdued enthusiasm call y 
marked him out as one who would become a leader of men. 
He began to lecture shortly after he had taken his degree, and 
became so popular among the students that he soon attracted 
almost as much attention as his master. ‘He had only to 
‘appear on the scene,’ says Hauréau, ‘ to occupy it entirely ; the 
‘youth applauded his discourses, they embraced his doctrines 
‘with ardour, they entered with eagerness on the new pathway 
‘which he pointed out to them.’ One of the causes of this 
popularity was doubtless not so much the speculative character 
as the practical tendency of the doctrines with Occam taught. 
‘He began a revolution. At the head of those revolutionary 
‘spirits who must always attack tradition whenever and where- 
‘ever they find it, whether the tradition be political, religious, or _ 
‘ philosophical, marched William of Occam.’ 

It must be observed, however, that William of Occam was 
neither the discoverer of new truths nor the teacher of new 
doctrines, which he has been so often considered. His mind was 
neither inventive nor speculative, but rather practical in the 
highest degree. It may be questioned whether he taught any 
theory in philosophy, politics, or theology, which had not been 
already stated and expounded by some other teacher-; but he 
had the art, beyond all other men of his time, of seizing on 
variousimportant principles which lay detached from each other in 
men’s minds, of combining them so as to make one of them throw 
light upon and confirm another, and of applying them to imme- 
diate practical use. He was the great English schoolman, and 
his nationality appears everywhere in his writings and actions, 
distinguishing him from the other leaders of medieval 
thought. Just as we can trace the Italian subtlety in the 
writings of Thomas of Aquin and Bonaventura; the German 
imagination and fervour in Albertus Magnus; the French 
brilliancy, clearness, and also want of depth, in Abaelard ; and 
the Scotch earnestness and scepticism in John Duns Scotus, so 
we see in William of Occam some of the best features of the 
English character. The abstract dialectic of the times could 
not veil his powerful, clear, and concrete vision; he must see 
everything with his own eyes ere he will believe it or teach it. 
He was full of sturdy self-dependence, and had a strong . of 
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freedom, which made itself felt on questions both of Church 
| and State policy. He had a keen vein of satire, and a fine 
sense of humour is always found accompanying his religious 
earnestness and devoutness. Combine the characters of John 
Bright and John Henry Newman, if such combination be con- 
| ceivable, and the result would be the reproduction of William of 
| Occam. 

The dispute between Philip the Fair of France and Pope 
Boniface VIII. was the occasion which, for the first time, 
brought Occam prominently before the eyes of Europe. 
Philip the Fair in France, and Edward I. in England had 
begun almost simultaneously to attack the revenues of the 
Church,—Edward by compelling the clergy of his country to 
grant him frequent subsidies, Philip by imposing a tax on the 
ecclesiastical order. The demands of Philip, though not so ex- 
orbitant as the continual extortions of the English king, were 
more firmly resisted by the Pope, who had been irritated by 
some previous differences between himself and the king. He 
issued the bull known by the initial words Clericis Laicos, 
forbidding the clergy of every kingdom, under any pretext, to 
pay tribute or tax of any kind to the civil government of the 
country without his permission. The Gallican Church, how- 
ever, and the University of Paris, incited by Occam, adhered 
faithfully to the Crown, and showed such willingness to sub- 
mit to be taxed that the Pope found no pretext for interfering. 
He had ultimately to allow the French clergy to assist their 
king as they liked by voluntary contributions, but was able to 
prevent these subsidies receiving the name of tax. The peace 
which was thus made between the king and the pontiff did 
not last long. The Bishop of Pamicrs, who had been sent as 
legate by Boniface to the Court of France, behaved so rudely 
to the king, that Philip, considering him his own subject be- 
cause his diocese was within the kingdom of France, seized and 
imprisoned him. This violent proceeding aroused all the old 
anger of the Pope, who published several bulls addressed to the 
king and clergy of France. He accused the king of various 
offences, aggravated by the fact that they were committed 
by a temporal ruler against the supreme pontiff, to whom 
kings and all rulers are subject in temporal as well as 
in spiritual matters. He summoned the clergy to attend a 
council which was to meet at Rome. The king replied by 
burning the Pope’s bulls publicly in Paris, and prohibiting the 
French bishops from attending the council. He then sum- 
moned the States-General of France, composed of representa- 
tives from the three orders of his kingdom, and called upon 
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them to decide upon the demands of the Pope. The nobles 
and commons without hesitation supported their king in dis- 
claiming the temporal authority of the Pope. The clergy 
endeavoured to steer a middle course; their sympathies as 
Frenchmen lay with the king, yet they hesitated to enter into 
a direct engagement to resist the commands of the Pope. 
Meanwhile the council met at Rome. In this assembly Boni- 
face promulgated his famous constitution termed the Unam 
Sanctam. The Church, he says, is one body, and has one head. 
It has two swords under its command, the spiritual and the 
temporal ; the former is to be used by the Bishop of Rome as 
supreme head of the Church, the latter by kings and rulers, with 
his permission and at his will. But the lesser sword must be 
subject to the greater, the temporal authority to the spiritual. 

To this bull Occam was chosen to reply. He did so in his 
famous Disputatio super potestate Praelatis Ecclesiae, atque 
Principibus Terrarum commissa,* which denies entirely the 
supremacy claimed by the Pope over temporal rulers, and fur- 
nishes many of the arguments used by subsequent writers 
upon the same subject. It is said that the dialogue was com- 
posed at the personal request of the king himself, and the 
story is not improbable; but Occam, as Regius Professor of 
Theology in the University of Paris, the centre of the intel- 
lectual life there, and well known for his opposition to the 
doctrine of temporal supremacy, was the natural champion 
of the French side in tke controversy. For his share 
in this conflict, Occam was excommunicated, along with 
the king, by the Pope, and on the death of Philip in 
1314 had to leave France. We have no certain information 
of his movements during the next few years. He may have 
been in Germany, where he was well known, or in Italy, where 
Marcus de Benevento says that he revived the true school of 
the Nominalists,t or most probably in England. We only 
know that in 1322 he appeared as Provincial of the Franciscan 
Order in England, to head the revolt of the Franciscans against 
Pope John XXII. 

The greater part of the monks of the Franciscan order pro- 
tested against the lax manner in which vows of poverty were 
kept by their own and other orders. The Dominicans were 
then in the habit of explaining that their vow of poverty ap- 


* This tractate is written in the form of a dialogue between an ecclesi- 
astic and asoldier. It is to be found in Goldastus, Monarchia Imperii, 
p. 18. The whole of the dialogue, with a few additions, alterations, and 
omissions is to be found in the first book of Somnium Viridarii, cf. c. 1, sq. 

+ ‘Qui aetate nostra yeram Nominalium academiam in Italia suscitayit,’ 
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plied only to personal possessions, and not to common pro- 
perty, and maintained that Christ and his disciples were poor 
in this sense only; and in 1321, at the Inquisition at Nar- 
bonne, they actually condemned a Beghard to the stake for 
asserting that Christ and His apostles had held neither personal 
nor common property. On this the Franciscans maintained the 
orthodoxy of the statement condemned, appealed to the Pope, 
and accused the Dominicans of heresy. ‘The pontiff decided 
in favour of the Dominicans, and this decision occasioned a 
rupture among the Franciscans. The stricter members of the 
Order, and by far the largest number, headed by their General 
Michael of Cesena, and their English Provincial William of 
Occam, openly refused to abide by the decision of the Pope, 
and disowned his authority. They accused him of heresy; 
they called him Antichrist ; they went out through the villages 
and country districts preaching in favour of a life of poverty, 
and against the decision of the Pope. The luxurious lives of the 
clergy furnished them with apt illustrations and subjects fordecla- 
mation. Where had the Pope learned, they asked, that Jesus 
Christ or His apostles possessed this world’s wealth either as per- 
sonal or as common property ? If Jesus Christ disclaimed wealth, 
why should it be sought after by His disciples? Why should the 
successor of St. Peter require to despoil widows and orphans of 
their substance in order to live in splendid palaces and build mag- 
nificent cathedrals ? Why must he be clothed in purple and fed 
from gold? These were the questions they declaimed about, 
these were the texts of the sermons they preached throughout 
the countries of Europe. And the boldest and most violent of 
all of these Franciscan preachers, was the great schoolman. 
His most notable tract on this subject was his Contra Johannem 
XXII, de Paupertate Christi et Apostolorum Apologia,* and the 
one which excited most indignation amongst the Papists was 
his Defensorium. The position which Occam occupied in the 
affair reveals to us a side of his character which has not been 
properly considered, and which must nevertheless be kept in 
mind when we come to explain his theological tendencies. If 
it were not for this determined assertion of the obligations of a 
life of poverty, and the mystical views of Christian life which 


* Itis very difficult to discover how far the Franciscans, who, with 
Occam, revolted against the decision of Pope John XXIJI., were con- 
nected with the earlier mystic heretics of the Franciscan Order, the 
Fratricelli, or to state what the precise opinions of the Fratricelli them- 
selves were. The history of these and other such obscure medieval 


sects is one of the most difficult problems of the Church history of the 
middle ages. 
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it implies, Occam might be considered as occupying the posi- 
tion of a shrewd English Broad Churchman, if one could sup- 
pose a Broad Churchman who is also a theologian; but the 
stand he took upon the question of the Christian contempt of 
wealth, and the Christian duty to lead first of alla spiritual life, 
shows an unexpected spirituality in the man, and enables us to 
see how it was possible that his great disciple Gabriel Biel 
could blend into one system of theology the strictest Nominalism 
and the most ascetic Mysticism. 

The Defensorium was really an invective against Pope 
John XXII., and has been styled one of the noblest defences of 
the liberty of writing; it was a medieval Areopagitica. The 
Pontiff, however, had very little taste for that kind of liberty, 
and, on receiving the manifesto of Occam, sent it to the Bishops 
of Ferrara and Bologna, charging them to take ecclesiastical 
proceedings against the author of the ‘abominable book,’ 
and summoned Occam to appear before them within a 
month from the date of the summons. This was in December 
1323. The result of the trial is unknown. All that is known 
is, that five years afterwards William of Occam, Michael of 
Cesena, and Bonagratia, the three great leaders of the Francis- 
cans, were imprisoned within the dungeons of Avignon. Their 
danger was imminent. The partisans of the pontiff, and espe- 
cially the Dominicans, were representing the views of the recu- 
sant Franciscans in the worst light, and were accusing them of 
practising the grossest immoralities. Many of their friends had 
already perished, and their enemies were eager to stamp out 
the so-called heresy by putting its chief defenders to death. 
But the Franciscans, mainly from their hatred to Rome, 
had espoused the cause of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria in his 
dispute with the Pope, and Lewis could not afford to lose such 
able assistants. He enabled them to escape from the prison in 
which they were confined ; a boat waited ready to receive them 
at the harbour ; they embarked in it, and were soon beyond the 
reach of the papal guards, having been received on board an 
armed galley belonging to the emperor, which lay off for them 
at a little distance from the shore. 

At the court of Munich, Occam and his companions had 
leisure and freedom to carry on their contest with the pontiff, 
and published several small treatises, all of a controversial 
character. The Pope, finding that persecution had little or no 
effect on the Franciscans, tried the common Papal arts of per- 
sonal intimidation and corruption. A general Chapter of the 
Order was called together in the town of Perpignan, and the 
greater part of the monks agreed to desert the cause of their 
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brethren and make their peace with Rome. Occam, with the 
others who still held out, were publicly declared heretics, 
schismatics, and homicides. They were deprived of all their 
privileges and titles, and were | to perpetual im- 
prisonment. They could afford, however, to make very light of 
their sentence. They were safe at Munich, and their cause was 
the cause of the emperor. ‘Defend me with the sword,’ said 

V Occam to Lewis, ‘and I will defend you with the pen:’ 
and the contract thus made was faithfully carried out. 
Despite the sentence of the Chapter of Perpignan, Occam and 
his companions remained at liberty during the rest of his 
life. He died at Munich in the year 1347, still under the ban 
of Rome according to most writers—after recantation and abso- 
lution according to zealous Romish partisans—and was buried in 
the principal convent of his order in Bavaria. 

We have thus briefly sketched the principal facts in the life 
of William of Occam, and in doing so have already indicated 
how and in what degree he is related to the great Reformation 
which came two centuries later ; but the chief services which he 
rendered to the Church of Christ can be described only when we 
carefully examine his theological and philosophical opinions, as 
well as mark his outward course of conduct. 

~ ¢ The principal points of contact between Occam and the 
leaders of the German Reformation are these :—his doctrine of 
philosophical scepticism in its relation to the scholastic theology ; 
his strenuous opposition to the temporal power of the Pope; his 
strong exposures of the luxury and evil lives of the clergy ; his 
assertion that neither Pope nor Council could or ought to bind 
a man’s conscience, and compel him to do that which he knows 
to be unlawful ; and lastly and chiefly, his doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist, which in all essential points was the same as Luther’s. 

The medizval theology was founded on a very strict con- 
ception of the authority of the Church as the rule of faith, and 
in its most flourishing period felt that its one duty was to 
arrange, divide, and harmonize the collected matter of Church 
dogmas. The earlier theologians, such as Anselm, expressly 
started with the assumption that faith—and by faith was meant 
not a personal trust in a living Saviour, but the reception of 
objective Church doctrine—was the first element in any scheme 
of theology; and although there were not wanting men who 
more or , strongly protested against this way of subjecting 
reason to Church authority, yet almost the whole body of the 
schoolmen down to Thomas of Aquin accepted this dictum, and 
seemed to have no doubt whatever but that by due analysis 
and adjustment the whole of the dogmas which they received 
implicitly from the Church could and would be made so to fit 
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into each other that the result would be a consistent scheme of 
theology, in which the dogmas of Revelation and the principles 
of Reason would be found to be in thorough and complete har- 
mony with each other. Now it is manifest that so long as 
such a conception ruled men’s minds, one of the fundamental 
thoughts which the Reformation had to express could never 
come into the foreground. The Reformers made the Word of 
God revealed in Scripture—God, in this way present among men, 
and speaking to the heart and conscience of every man—the sole 
rule of faith, and as such opposed it to the magical autho- 
rity which the Church claimed to possess. So long as the 
various dogmas which were promulgated by this supposed 
Divine voice, speaking by bishops, popes, and councils, were 
believed to be in such perfect harmony, or capable of being 
proved to be in such perfect harmony with the individual rea- 
son, that man, coming to them, could make out of them a con- 
sistent scheme of theology which would meet the wants and 
cravings of his heart, the need of a new and different rule of 
faith would not be felt. But whenever it began to be felt that 
the dogmas which were given by the Church did not appeal to 
man’s heart and conscience, and could not be apprehended by 
man’s intelligence—whenever, in short, theology broke away 
from actual life—then sooner or later it could not but be seen 
that the Church doctrine was not at one with the human spirit, 
could not satisfy human cravings, and was something altogether 
external and accidental to man and man’s circumstances. It 
may happen that Church doctrine thus divorced from all rela- 
tion to the spirit of man may live and linger awhile, and men 
may even believe in it, and in a measure trust to it. But sooner 
or later the question must be asked, What proof is there for these 
dogmas? What service do they render to man? What posi- 
tive authority is there for these assertions ? What right have the 

to exist? Whenever it is seen that the dogmas of the Church 
do not carry with them their own power of conviction, nor the 
assertion of their value, whenever it is seen that they are 
indebted to Church authority for both their truth and their 
worth, then it follows inevitably that doubts will be raised as 
to the truth and value of these doctrines—doubts which will be 
satisfied only by showing that they really rest on another foun- 
dation, not so far removed from human life and sympathy. 
Philosophical scepticism concerning the truths of theology, 
founded on the idea that what theology teaches is true because 
it rests on the arbitrary authority of the Church, and so is 
beyond knowledge and above criticism, is the first step towards 
a searching criticism of the foundation itself of the Church 
authority which is made to support doctrines so much at 
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variance with the human heart and understanding. Had the 
later schoolmen not shown how incompatible was the theology 
based on mere Church authority with human knowledge and 
human life, the Reformers would never have been forced to seek 
for another rule of faith, nor have been led to find it in the 
written Word of God. 

Now William of Occam was the theologian who beyond any 
other insisted on this sceptical attitude towards theology, made 
theology a matter of faith, not of knowledge, and taught a large 
class of contemporary theologians to do likewise. Church his- 
torians have commonly asserted that Occam’s great contribution 
to the development of theology was the formal axiom that 
philosophical thought and theological dogma are quite incom- 
mensurable, belong to different spheres, and have no relation to 
each other; with the inevitable result of this axiom, the de- 
struction of scholastic theology, and a new search for founda- 
tions of dogma other than Church authority. But while this 
is true, it is by no means the whole truth about Occam’s philo- 
sophical scepticism. This statement gives the result, but tells 
us nothing of the method, and in this case the method was 
indispensable to the attainment of the end. The formal axiom 
that knowledge has nothing in common with theology, and that 
all religious speculation must be founded on the inner mystical 
vision of faith, was not new to medieval thought, nor was it 
brought more into prominence by Occam than by many pro- 
vious writers. Nor was it because he brought his nomin- 
alistic theories to bear on his theological opinions, that Occam 
was able to make his philosophical scepticism with regard 
to theology take such deep root in the minds of the men 
of his time. Nominalism, like philosophical scepticism in 
theology, was not brought into the later medieval thought by 
Oceam at all, but was found by him when he began to work. 
The writers of the history of philosophy, like the authors of 
church histories, have been inclined to give Occam by far too 
much credit for originality and inventive genius, while the 
special force of his nature was one which took effect in another 
direction altogether. His influence resulted from the fact 
that he could combine various results and tendencies under 
a common and well-known method, and thus bring the 
scattered thoughts of many thinkers into one easily compre- 
hensible system. It is because this, which was the especial 
characteristic of Occam’s genius, has been overlooked, that so 
many erroneous statements have been made with regard to his 
philosophy and his theology. In ordinary histories of philo- 
sophy, Occam is said to have been the reviver of Nominalism, 
which had lain dormant from the time of Abaelard until the 
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beginning of the fourteenth century; in ordinary church 
histories he is called the author of that sceptical maxim by 
which theology is relegated entirely to the sphere of faith and 
excluded from the domain of knowledge. Both statements are 
misleading, and as the one throws light on the other we shall 
examine both. 

William of Occam really introduced no thought into the 
scholastic controversy about Universals which had not been 
already expressed by earlier or contemporary writers. The 
usual statement that he re-introduced Nominalism because he 
called Universals flatus vocis, is quite erroneous. The expression 
is nowhere found in his writings. That he was a Nominalist 
is true, but so were many schoolmen immediately before him, 
and so were many of his contemporaries who were not indebted 
to him for their opinions; and all the special details of the 
Nominalist theory, as given by him, are to be found elsewhere. 
For example, it had been asserted by Agidius, Antonius 
Andreas, and others, that Universals expressed a double cor- 
relation ; on the one side bringing real existence into relation 
with the faculties of the mind, and on the other side being 
predicates in logical propositions, and so enabling the mind to 
make judgments.* The logical function of Universals was thus 
maintained to be that they served as predicates, and so brought 
several subjects into relation with each other, and this logical 
function was made very prominent. Again, many of the 
schoolmen, Burleigh,t for example, Durandus,t Gratiadei,§ and 
others, had asserted that this subjective side of the Universal, 
by which it brings both real objects and logical predicates 
within the reach of the mental faculties, was the distinctive 
mark of ail Universals. And lastly, it had been clearly stated 
by Durandus,|| Armandus,§[ and Petrus Aureolus,** that this sub- 


* Cf. Quaestiones Antonii Andreae super xii. Libros Metaphysicae, i. 
10, f£. 9; ed. of 1528. ‘Duplex est universale, scilicet in causando et in 
‘praedicando. . . magis universale secundum causalitatem est nobis minus 
‘notum. . . Si autem quaeratur de universali secundum praedicationem, 
‘, . . singular simpliciter est nobis notius, quam uniyersale.’ 

+ Walter Burleigh, Expositio super Artem Veterem, f. 80. 

t Durandi a Sancto Portiano in Sententiis Theologicis Petri Lombardi 
Comment. Libri quatuor ii. Dist. 3, qu. 7. 

§ Comment. Gratiadei Esculani ordinis praedicatorum in totem artem 
veterem Aristotelem. Proemium. 

|| Durandi a St. Portiano, in Sent. Theol. Petri Lombardi Comment. Lib. 
quatuor i. Dist, 19, qu. 5, ‘ens rationis non est aliud, quam denominatio 
* objecti ab actu rationis,’ &c. 

| Armandus, De Declaratione Difficilium Terminorum, tam Theologi- 
calium quam Philosophiae ac Logicae, Tr. ii. c. 273. 

** Petri Aureoli Verberii Comment. in Primum Librum Sententiarum 
p. 66, 
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jective function of Universals, which was their most prominent 
characteristic, consisted essentially in the power possessed by the 
mind of classing individuals under common terms, .c., of giving 
them common names. But these three propositions really exhaust 
the essential doctrines of Nominalism, and a man who begins 
his work after they have been enunciated can make no essential 
contribution to the theory. Yet although Occam did nothing 
in the way of reviving the doctrines of Nominalism, the 
rapid spread of that theory is due to his exertions. He was 
able to give it this impetus by associating it with logical 
principles which were commonly taught in the universities, and 
with another logical tendency which had become very powerful. 
He brought the new doctrines of Nominalism under the old 
doctrines of the Byzantine Logic,* and soon made the former 
partakers of the popularity of the latter. The peculiarity of 
the Byzantine Logic was that it brought out very clearly the 
relation between logic and grammar, and explained many of 
the difficulties in logic by showing the properties of words. 
It taught the logician to use his words as counters. The word 
or term never did and never could adequately express the 
thought, but it might be supposed to do so, and wherever the 
supposition was made the term might be used on all occasions 
and in every way for the thought. The term triangle, for 
example, according to this view, is no adequate representation 
of the thought of a triangle, but by suppositio we may agree to 
use it asthe term for the thought, and then whatever we rightly 
predicate of the term in geometrical demonstration will be true 
of the triangle itself. 

William of Occam applied these distinctions of the popular 
Byzantine Logic to the doctrine of Universals. He thoroughly 
established the Nominalist theories, by connecting them with the 
logical doctrines of the Swmmudae of Peter of Spain, and thus 
made them as widely known and as readily comprehended 


* By the Byzantine Logic we mean that logic which is best summarized 
in the Summulae of Petrus Hispanus. We are quite aware that the greater 
proportion of German authorities, and the only two English writers who 
can be called authorities on this question—the late Sir W. Hamilton and 
the late Dean Mansel—deny that this Logica Modernorum, as it was called, 
was of Greek origin, and affirm that the great work of Psellus is merely 
a translation from the Latin of Petrus Hispanus ; but we believe that the 
question of the originality and priority of the Greek treatise has been 
settled in the tract of Dr. Prantl, entitled ‘Michael Psellus und Petrus 
Hispanus. Eine Rechtfertigung. Leipzig, 1867.’ The origin of this 
mode of dealing with logic has of course nothing to do with our argu- 
ment; all that it requires is the fact that this Logica Modernorum, as given 
in the Swmmulae of Petrus, was yery popular in Western Europe, and 
that is denied by no one. 
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as the statements in that universally used text-book. He 
maintained that the Universal bore the same relation to real 
existence as the term did to the thought which it expressed ;” 
and this subordination of the great question of Universals under 
the Byzantine idea of terms is the special peculiarity of Occam’s , 
Nominalism. A Universal, according to him, was made to 
stand instead of, and was used instead of, the reality which it 
inadequately expressed, just as the term was used instead of 
the thought which it inadequately expressed. The real nature 
and meaning of the universal notion, as well as of the logical 
term, was its capacity for suppositio, or its capability to be used 
as an inadequate expression of several individual things. Human 
knowledge, it was said, must always start with individual 
intuitions of individual things; but, at the same time, it was 
felt that no science of any kind could be based upon individual 
intuitions ; we must be able to speak of classes of things, or, as 
the earlier schoolmen would have said, we must employ ‘ uni- 
versals.’ Science, however, Occam held, had this disadvantage 
over intuition, or the vis intuitiva, that it dealt only with 
inadequate expressions of things, or ‘things attenuated to 
aspects,’ not with the things themselves. These inadequate 
representatives were supposed to be adequate, and so all science 
was more or less hypothetical; scientific thoughts could no 
more exactly and adequately represent things than words could 
represent thoughts. A double inadequacy, an inadequate ex- 
pression of what a thing was in the thought of it, and inadequate 
expression of the thought in the term which expressed it, entered 
into all scientific and philosophical speculation. The scientific 
superstructure was never as trustworthy as the intuitive founda- 
tion on which it was based.* 

Theology is dealt with in the same manner as all scientific 
knowledge ; and Occam was able to give the powerful impetus 
that he did to the already existing scepticism with regard to the 
doctrines of the Church, by founding this sceptical tendency 
on the principles of the popular logic. When men were shown 
that on the principles of their ordinary logic all science was 
inadequate intuition, it was easy to convince them that there 
was not much ground in reason for trusting to the science of 
theology ; and Occam brought down the already existing ten- 
dency to make theology rest on faith rather than on reason to 
the 5 of the popular understanding, by applying to the 


* It is interesting to notice how Father Newman in his Grammar of 
Assent has followed the method of Occam; beginning from the same 
sceptical basis, which assumes that whatever the intellectual faculties 
bring to help the senses must be misleading. 
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theory of the knowledge of God the same principles which lie 
at the root of every doctrine of knowledge. The student did 
not now require the mystical enthusiasm of Hugo of St. Victor 
or Bonaventura to see clearly enough that he might trust the 
results of theology, although his reason might not always 
warrant the soundness of the method by which they were 
arrived at. If he understood the ordinary principles of scien- 
tific knowledge, he would also understand how impossible it 
was that any science could carry with it the same weight of 
conviction which attached to the intuitions on which it was 
based. Theology, like every other science, had its own vis 
intuitiva, and this vis intuitiva was faith. In the mystical vision 
of faith these intuitions were revealed, and when thus revealed 
were arranged by theology into a harmonious and consistent 
science. The terms and propositions, the thoughts and judg- 
ments of this science, could however very inadequately express 
the intuitions which they embodied and developed. The theo- 
logical system might cover the truth, but seeing it was only the 
scientific aspect of the truth, it was therefore inadequate. Its truth 
- was hypothetical. It depended on the hypothesis that the intui- 
tions of faith were adequately expressed, and our reason could 
never know that the expression was adequate. To the reason 
there was more or less incomprehensibility, inconceivability, 
and unreliableness in the demonstration. Theology as a science 
was not acknowledged by man’s reason as a thing to be relied on 
or accepted. The Centilogium Theologicum, which was published 
as an appendix to Occam’s Commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter of Lombardy, and which appears to show the absurdity 
of the reasoning in support of every one of the more important 
doctrines in the Church theology, cannot be rightly understood 
unless the reader is previously acquainted with the method of 
the Summulae of Peter of Spain. Occam is all through the 
book applying the doctrine of suppositio to the arguments by 
which each doctrinal conclusion is supported, and showing that 
in consequence of this supposition, inadequate symbols are 
looked upon as adequate representatives, and that thus there is 
a fictitious or hypothetical element introduced which makes 
the reasoning unreliable, although it may not and need not affect 
the truth of the conclusions. 

Nor was this the only result which followed from the appli- 
cation of the Byzantine Logic. The unreliable nature of reason- 
ing in theology, while theoretically of the same nature as the 
uncertainty which attaches to all reason, had another practical 
defect, which made its validity still more doubtful. In most of 
the other sciences it was easy to test, and if need be correct, the 
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reasoning at each step, by intuition, the vis intuitiva, which 
reaches reality itself, and carries its own conviction with 
it; but it would seem at first sight that this could not be done 
in theology. For the subjects with which it has to do, it was 
thought, lay beyond the ordinary sphere of the sense-intuitions 
which were the foundation of all other knowledge. A special 
kind of intuition was required for them, and this necessity for 
intuitions altogether different from the intuitions which lay at 
the basis of other sciences, made the reasonings in theology still 
more unreliable than those of the other sciences. Theological 
intuitions were even more inadequately expressed than the in- 
tuitions of the ordinary sciences, and therefore its reasonings 
had still less unity and necessity attaching to them. Theology 
was a collection of arbitrary conclusions, each of which was 
warranted by its own intuition, and by that only, and none of 
which had any rational connection with the others taken either 
separately or individually. Each theological dogma was an 
isolated truth depending on its own intuition, and therefore to 
be believed; but the system of theology which connected these 
various dogmas by a process of argumentation, was even less 
reliable than other systems of truth, because the arguments 
which connect the various isolated truths were hypothetical or 
supposititious. It was our duty to be sceptical about the 
system, but to believe each individual dogma. 

Occam’s contribution to the later scholastic doctrine of 
philosophical scepticism was not the conception that we are to 
believe the doctrines of the Church although we cannot under- 
stand them, but rather a peculiar method of reaching this con- 
clusion, by resting it on foundations supplied by a popularly 
taught logic, and so bringing it within the reach of a great 
variety of men who had not the enthusiastic and ardent 
natures necessary to become adherents of this doctrine as it 
had been stated by Hugo of St. Victor, St. Francis of Assisi, 
and many devout Franciscans. The mystical enthusiasm of the 
earlier advocates of this philosophical scepticism was no doubt 
vulgarized by Occam when he resolved it into a popular theory 
of knowledge ; but this was required ere men could come to 
criticise anew the foundations on which faith and Church 
authority rested. It was an historical necessity that the old 
foundations of the scholastic theology should be shown to be 
unsatisfactory in such a commonplace way that the multitude 
could recognise the defect and feel the need of something new, 
ere the craving for a new basis of religious knowledge could 
gather strength enough to appear in the shape of a Reformation 
theology. 
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This doctrine of Philosophical Scepticism, to which Occam 
gave such an impetus and popularity, might be understood in 
two ways, and reached by two kinds of intellect altogether 
different from each other. Men might reach it by the way of 
faith or by the way of the understanding. It commended itself 
both to enthusiasts and to rationalists. Mystical enthusiasts 
undoubtedly introduced the doctrine, but rationalists found it 
answer their purpose so well that they eagerly received it and 
taught it. Durandus a St. Porciano is a philosophical sceptic 
as well as Hugo of St. Victor, though no two men could have 
been more unlike. By which road did Occam approach the 
doctrine—by mysticism or by rationalism? Many writers who 
have paid great attention to Occam, and studied his works 
camel, are inclined to believe that he was a thorough 
rationalist. Baur and Rettberg accept all Occam’s criticisms of 
the various doctrines, and refuse to accept his statements that, 
while not understanding them, he nevertheless believes them. 
They say that his appeals to faith, to the Scriptures, and to 
Church authority, are merely ironical—that his nature was 
really sceptical, rationalist, and anti-dogmatic. Other critics, 
like Gieseler, are disposed to believe that Occam was really 
sincere in all his professions of respect for the doctrines of the 
Church, and that his statements concerning his belief in the 
truth of dogmas which he shows to be beyond the range of his 
understanding are made in good faith. The truth seems to lie 
between the two statements. Most critics have studied Occam 
only from the side of theology, and do not seem to be aware of 
the great influence which the Byzantine Logic had in giving to 
his doctrines and teaching the form which they assumed. 
Rettberg has forgotten the mystical side in Occam’s character, 
Which displayed itself all through his life. Gieseler has for- 
gotten that Occam’s connection with the Franciscans naturally 
led him to despise the commands of the hierarchy, and that 
his repeated assertions in later life that he would not abide by 
the decisions either of Pope or of Council, show that he could 
have no very great respect for Church authority, not such 
respect at least as would lead him to believe in dogmas simply 
because the Church hierarchy had said that they were to be 
believed. A great many of Occam’s statements regarding his 
submission to the commands of the Church are evidently 
ironical,* and have the same force as Hume’s advice to relegate 
truths of religion to the domain of faith, but there runs through 
all his life and writings a vein of sustained enthusiasm and 


* Cf. especially Tractatus Venerabilis Inceptoris Gulielmi Occam, De 
Sacramento Altaris ; Prologus. 
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earnestness which makes us feel that he was much more than 
the mere rationalist. He acknowledged a vis intuitiva to be 
the root and ground of all knowledge, and that this vis intuitiva 
lay at the basis of theology as well as of the other sciences. 
Theological truths were revealed to man, he held, not by a 
laborious process of investigation, but by a flash of inspiration. 
For every new doctrine there was needed and there came a new 
revelation. Each dogma rested on its own intuition or inspira- 
tion, and on that ground only was to be believed.* This is the 
positive side in Occam’s theology, and its presence prevents us 
from considering him as altogether critical and destructive. 

In this theory of Philosophical Scepticism, it is the critical 
side, and that alone, which makes Occam in any way connected 
with the Reformation. He is simply a forerunner, preparing 
the way by removing obstacles ; his influence is purely negative. 
His vis intuitiva or immediate revelation is a purely mystical, not 
a religious faith. It is the act of a creature in constant depen- 
dence on his Creator for enlightenment,t it is not the gift of 
God’s grace awakening the sinner to the knowledge of a way of 
pardon. Occam did not at all approach the Reformation idea of 
faith, nor the Reformation conception of the rule of faith. He 
only showed, and made most thinkers of his time see, that the 
foundations of the old scholastic theology were ready at any 
moment to give way, and, by showing this, prepared the way for 
an effort to change the whole foundation. This, and this only, 
was the influence of his doctrine of Philosophical Scepticism 
upon the German Reformation. 

The other doctrines of William of Occam, which we propose 
to examine, were all real anticipations of Reformation theories, 
and had great influence on the Reformers themselves, and on 
none more than on Luther. Melanchthon tells us in his Life of 4 
Luther, that the great Reformer in the Augustinian cloister at 
Erfurt studied the writings of Occam and his disciples with such 
care that he could repeat from memory, almost word for word, | 
all that Gabriel Biel and Peter d’Ailly had written ;¢ and the ! 
influence of Occam on his mind is so marked that it may often + 
be traced in his terminology and forms of expression. This is 


* De Sacramento Altaris, c. 5. 

+ Hence Occam’s doctrine of human knowledge was easily expanded by 
his follower, Gabriel Biel, into a doctrine of Providence which abolishes 
secondary causes, and affirms that in every event God alone is the solo 
and constant agent. 

t Melanchthon, Historia de vita et actis Lutheri (Vitenberg, 1549), 
f. 5. ‘Gabrielem et Cameracensum pene ad vyerbuin memoriter recitare 
‘poterat. Diu multumque legit scripta Occam, huius acumen anteferebat 
‘ Thomae et Scotae.’ 
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especially the case with Luther’s doctrine of the Sacraments, as 

we shall afterwards find, and indeed Luther has himself con- 

fessed how much he owed to Occam,—calling him on several 

occasions ‘mein Meister Occam,—and ‘mein lieber Meister 

Occam,’ and to the Occamists, especially to Peter d’Ailly.* 

Meanwhile let us confine ourselves to Occam’s opinions about 

the supremacy of the Pope. 

Occam’s contest with the Papacy was one which lasted all his 

life. It began in the first years of the fourteenth century, and 

it was still going on when Occam died in 1347. The contro- 

versy is connected, as we have explained, with three historical 
occurrences—the dispute between Philip the Fair and Boni- 

face VIII., the revolt of the Franciscans against the decision of 
John XXII., and the quarrel between the Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria and that Pontiff and his immediate successors. Occam 
attacked both the political and the spiritual supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, and the attack on the one paved the way for 
the assault upon the other. 

Boniface VIII., had strained to the utmost, and with very bad 
policy, the theory that the Bishop of Rome, as head of the 
Church, held supreme authority over kings and nations.t This 
idea had been the fundamental one in the minds of the great 
Popes Hildebrand, Alexander, and Innocent, and they had 
laboured to mould the Church and form the Papacy accordingly ; 
but they always took care not to abolish nor absorb nor in any 
way lessen the prestige of civil government. They required 
the obedience of civil rulers, and when this was given they 
exalted the dignity of the civil authority, and abstained from 
frivolous exactions and open insults. It was reserved for 
Boniface to put forth those extravagant pretensions in such an 
extravagant way as to provoke a resistance which in the end 
roved too strong for him. The Pope who, at the jubilee of 
300, showed himself to the thronging pilgrims, seated on the 
throne of Constantine, arrayed with sword, crown, and sceptre, 
shouting aloud, ‘I am Cesar! I am Emperor!’ had five years 
later to see his threats treated with the utmost contempt by the 
King of France, and his famous Bull mercilessly criticised by a 
Franciscan monk. Philip the Fair not only refused to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope and submit himself to his 
decrees, but claimed a civil or political supremacy for himself, 
as King, over the Church in France, to the extent that he 
might make the ecclesiastics as well as the people bear their 


* DeCaptivitate Babylonica Ecclesiae. Opera Latinaii. f. 263; Jena, 1581. 
+ Inthe Bull Unam Sanctam: ‘ Igitur ecclesiae unius et unicac unum 
corpus, unum caput non duo capita quasi monstrum.’ 
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share of the public burdens. Was there to be a complete sub- 
ordination of the civil authority to the ecclesiastical, or were the 
two to be co-ordinate, each superior to the other in its own 
sphere, and there only? This was the question which lay at the 
root of this dispute between France and Rome. This was the 
question which Occam answered, for himself at least, by affirming 
the co-ordination of civil and ecclesiastical authority, and deny- 
ing the political supremacy of the head of the Church. He 
went further even, and declared that the Pope, as an eccle- 
siastical ruler, had rule in spiritual matters only, and could not 
interfere in temporal affairs. He endeavours to show this from 
the Scriptures, from theology, and from the principles of com- 
mon sense, and his reasoning is remarkably clear and terse. 
The Disputatio super Potestate Ecclesiastica Praelatis atque Prin- 
cipibus Terrarum commissa, although only a tract extending to 
about five folio pages, has been a storehouse for arguments 
against ecclesiastical supremacy, and deserves great attention. 
It is especially interesting to us, because our great Reformer 
Wyeliffe has not only adopted the fundamental thought of his 
dialogue in his Tri/ogus, but has evidently borrowed many of 
Occam’s arguments. 

The particular form which the question took in the dispute 
between Philip of France and Pope Boniface VIII. was, aswe have 
seen, whether the civil power, represented by the King and the 
estates of the realm, could impose taxes upon the ecclesiastical 
part of the community; and hence in this dialogue the arguments 
dealing with the general question take this particular form. But it 
is evident that while this minor topic is prominently brought 
forward, the opponents on each side feel that they are really 
discussing the relation of civil and ecclesiastical rule.* The 
speakers are an ecclesiastic on the one side, and a soldier on the 
other. The ecclesiastic begins by complaining of the wrongs 
which have recently been inflicted on the Church; the censust 

* Occam wrote a good many pamphlets against the Papal supremacy in 
temporal matters, but it is not necesary to notice them in detail, for the 
arguments are essentially the same as those given in the Dialogue. The 
principal tracts were :—(1.) Dialogus contra Johannem XXII. Papam pro 
Imperatore Ludovico IV. This is a large treatise. (2). Opus nonaginta 
dierum de civiti dominio clericorum atque monachorum. This was written in 
defence of Michael Cesena, the General of the Franciscans, who, along with 
Occam, supported Lewis of Bavaria against the Pope. (3.) Super Potestate 
Summi Pontificis octo Quaestionwm decisiones, also entitled Tractatus de 
Potestate Ecclesiastica. 

+ This probably refers to England, which had for some years refused to 

ay the census, or yearly tribute of a thousand marks, which was held to 
i feudal acknowledgment for the sovereignty of England and Ireland, 
these countries being, it was said, held in fee by the successors of St. Peter. 
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is refused, the Papal power despised, sacrilegious hands are laid 
upon the patrimony of the Church, and a crying injustice in- 
flicted upon her servants. The soldier confesses his ignorance 
about the wrongs complained of, and begs information, but the 
difficulty is to find some common ground on which the dis- 
putants may meet, and discuss their differences. What is the 
standard by which what is right is to be distinguished from 
what is wrong? The ecclesiastic finds it in the decrees of the 
Fathers and in the statutes and ordinances of the Popes; but 
the soldier, in reply, shows the injustice of making one of the 
parties in dispute the arbiter in the debate. ‘The Pope,’ he 
says, ‘may give law to the clergy, but that he can also lay down 
‘the law and declare what is right and what wrong for lay- 
‘men, is the very thing to be decided, and must not be pre- 
‘ supposed. The Holy Scriptures can be our sole guide in such 
‘cases, for to the Scriptures both laymen and clergy must 
‘ submit ; if the Scriptures assert the Pope’s supremacy in civil 
‘ matters, then the dispute is at an end; but if they do not, the 
‘ question remains open, and must be settled by the dictates of 
‘ reason and common sense.’ The advocate of the Pope’s supre- 
macy agrees to abide by Scripture, and makes his opponent pro- 
mise to do the same. It is then argued that according to Scripture 
St. Peter is the Vicar of Christ; that all power on earth was 
given to Christ, and therefore to His Vicar the Bishop of Rome ; 
and that all power must include the power in temporal affairs 
- claimed by the Pope. Another argument is drawn from the 
admission that the Church, represented by the Pope, is 
supreme in spiritual affairs. The Church is to judge in 
spiritual matters, and therefore in cases of sin; but if it 
decides what is sin, it must be the judge of what is right 
and what is wrong; and consequently must be able to affirm 
authoritatively whether it is right or wrong in the civil 
power to tax the clergy, and in other ways to set itself in 
opposition to the decrees of Rome. This is the summary of the 
argument for the views of those who support the pretensions of 
Rome, pretensions which Occam disputes, and an argument 
which he proceeds to refute. He does not deny in this dialogue 
that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ ; he wishes to keep strictly 
to the point at issue, the temporal supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff; but he distinguishes between the power which Christ 
exercised on earth, while in His estate of humiliation, and the 
power which He wields in heaven in His estate of exaltation, and 
maintains that if the Pope be the Vicar of Christ, the power which 
he wields must be the power which belonged to Christ when on 
earth, in His estate of humiliation ; and that, as the Head of the 
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Church, and Christ’s representative on carth, he must rule the 
Church Militant not the Church Triumphant; he must imitate 
Christ in His life on earth, and not aspire to rule as Christ rules 
in heaven over the saints in glory. Now Christ when on earth 
absolutely refused in any way to interfere in the temporal 
affairs of this world. He said expressly, ‘My kingdom is not 
‘of this world.’ ‘I came not to be ministered unto, but to 
‘minister.’ He refused to allow Himself to be made judge of 
things which the law courts of the country could settle. ‘Who 
made me a judge and aruler over you?’ He said to the young 
man who complained that his brother would not give him his 
share of his father’s property. In his management of this part 
of the argument Occam shows his thorough acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures, and proves that he deservedly earned the 
title given him by Trithemius, Abbot of Spannheim, vir in 
divinis Scripturis eruditus. 

The Pope, he goes on to say, as head of the Church, and 
the King, as head of the State, have authorities separate, 
independent, and easily distinguishable from each other. The 
Pope has no more right to interfere in the temporal affairs of 
the kingdom than the King has to interfere in the spiritual 
affairs of the Church. Any encroachment of the one autho- 
rity within the sphere of the other is not only injudicious, 
but it is unlawful and unscriptural. If the King, then, has 
no right to interfere in spiritual matters, has he any control 
over ecclesiastics and over ecclesiastical property ? Occam 
maintains that he has. The king or civil ruler has no right 
to interfere in matters of doctrine or discipline ; but if a priest 
commits a civil misdemeanour, he ought to be punished accord- 
ing to the laws of the country. If the Pope or the Church 
interfere to protect the criminal because he is a church- 
man, they bring their ecclesiastical jurisdiction to bear upon a 
purely civil case, and unwarrantably interfere with the exercise 
of the civil power. The civil authorities have no right to inter- 
fere with the Church’s application of her property to her 
ecclesiastical purposes ; but it is no act of sacrilege to tax the 
Church’s revenues for the support of the internal economy of 
the State and the protection of the country from outside 
enemies. Common sense might teach ecclesiastics not to grudge 
the money spent in the maintenance of order and peace; for the 
clergy derive as much benefit from the civil government of the 
country as any other class of the people, and everything that 
contributes to secure tranquillity and order is worthy of support 
from them; they receive back their taxes with interest, in 
the shape of peace and protection. These arguments are 
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strengthened by quotations from Scripture, and Christ’s example 
in paying tribute to Cesar is held up for imitation. 

In this argument it will be seen that Occam does not enter 
at any length into the nature and grounds of the relation 
which ought to subsist between the Church and the State. The 
position which he takes up is by no means so clearly defined as 
it might be, and he certainly has not reached the clear know- 
ledge of the extent and limits of Church power which was 
gained by some of the Reformers; but it is remarkable that a 
man should be found so early in the history of the Church, so soon 
after the supremacy of the Popes had been almost universally 
acknowledged, to deny so fearlessly and emphatically the 
dominion in temporal matters claimed by the Bishop of Rome. 
It must be confessed, however, that Occam’s contributions to 
the doctrine of Church authority are chiefly of a negative value. 
He denied the supremacy claimed by Rome; and for this denial, 
made in such an age, he deserves the greatest credit. But he 
has rather cut the knot than loosed it. His denial is founded 
more on arguments drawn from political expediency than from 
the doctrines of Scripture and the principles of religious life ; 
and this political tendency would, we believe, have led him, if 
hard pressed, to subordinate spiritual to civil jurisdiction. 
Certain passages in the Dialogue seem to lead to this conclu- 
sion; and Wycliffe and Hus, both of whom followed Occam 
very closely in his arguments against the temporal supremacy 
of the Pope, distinctly maintain the propriety of making the 
civil courts of the country the judges in spiritual matters. 

This tendency to subordinate the spiritual to the temporal, 
which, in Occam’s case at least, seems to have arisen from his 
very defective view of the nature, action, and efficacy of Divine 
grace, comes out very clearly in his tract on the power of the 
Emperor in matrimonial cases.* Lewis of Bavaria wished to 
marry his son to Margareta Maultasch, the heiress of the Tyrol, 
in spite of her previous betrothal to Prince Henry of Bohemia, 
and in spite of certain canonical objections founded on the kin- 
ship existing between the princess and his son. Now we no- 
where find in Occam any denial of the common Church doctrine 
which made matrimony one of the seven sacraments, and 
therefore a religious rite belonging to the sphere of spiritual 
authority ; and yet he had no hesitation in justifying the con- 
duct of the Emperor. He overlooked the special objections 
to this particular marriage, in his eagerness to recognise and 


* Tractatus de Jurisdictione in Causis Matrimonialibus. Published in 
Goldastus De Monarchia, i: p. 21. 
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vindicate the independence of the State, and its right to legalize 
and ordain such conditions of marriage as seemed proper to the 
civil authorities of the country. The religious and spiritual 
rite is made subordinate to the civil ordinance ; and it was 
exactly in the line of Occam’s thought and feeling so to place 
the ecclesiastical under the control of the civil authority. 

If Occam did not explicitly make the civil authority of the 
country the final judge in spiritual as well as in temporal 
matters, his great follower Wycliffe had no hesitation in doing 
so. Sixty years after Occam had defended the conduct of 
the King and the States-General of France, Wycliffe was 
employed to defend the conduct of Edward III. and his Par- 
liament against the exactions of Rome. In 1365 Urban V. 
demanded from the English monarch the payment of the cen- 
sus, an annual tribute of 1,000 marks, payable by the King of 
England to the Bishop of Rome, his civil as well as his religious 
superior. Edward submitted the question to his Parliament. 
The prelates asked a day for private deliberation. On the mor- 
row the whole Parliament, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and the members of the Commons, were unanimous in declaring 
that the claim of the Pope was unfounded and unwarranted, and 
was not to be yielded to; the lay nobles and the Commons 
further answered, that should the Pontiff begin his threatened 
procedure against the throne of England, the strength of the 
nation should at once be called out to protect their civil and 
religious liberties. This was their decision, and Wycliffe, who 
occupied the same popular position in Oxford that Occam had 
done in the University of Paris, was called on to defend it. His 
argument is in substance the same as his great countryman’s. 
He contends for the right of the King, as the representative of 
the civil authority of the country, not only to deny tribute 
claimed by the Pope, but to judge, and punish, if guilty, all 
ecclesiastics accused of civil misdemeanours, to impose taxes 
on Church property, and even in special cases to alienate the 
Church’s patrimony. He admits, as Occam does, that such 
measures may not accord with some of the decrees of the 
Fathers and ordinances of the Popes, but he contends that they 
are in strict accordance with the claims of natural right, the 
maxims of civil law, and the statements of the Holy Scriptures.* 
And he goes further than Occam ventured to do, in asserting 
the power of the State to guide, control, and regulate the 
Church within its dominions. 

It was not, however, only in destroying the scholastic theo- 


* Cf. Trilogus, Book iy. ch. 17. 
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logy, and with it the power of Church authority and tradition, 
nor in denying the temporal supremacy of the Pope, that 
William of Occam proved himself to be a forerunner of the 
Reformation. He had likewise the courage to deny the spiritual 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, and by this bold denial dealt 
a heavy blow at the Romish Hierarchy. 

Occam’s opinions on the spiritual supremacy of the Pope were 
called forth in the contest between his order, the Franciscans, 
and Pope John XXII.; most of his polemical tracts were issued 
while he resided under the protection of Lewis of Bavaria, at 
Munich, and the reasonings are therefore somewhat complicated 
by the introduction of arguments against the political supre- 
macy of the Roman Pontiff, having express relation to the 
dispute then raging between the Emperor and the Pope.* The 
controversy between the Franciscans and the Popes was, when 
Occam engaged in it, one of long standing. ‘That order of 
monks, striving as far as possible to preserve the mild religious 
enthusiasm of their founder, St. Francis of Assisi, had always 
pronounced for a strict fulfilment of the vow of poverty. They 
insisted that they should possess no property of any kind, but 
be entirely dependent upon God and the charity of the faithful. 
These very strict views about the fulfilment of their vow of 
poverty guve rise to a division in the Franciscan order. The 
advocates of more moderate views were called Fratres de 
Communitate, and were of opinion that while their vow forbade 
them possessing personal property, it did not prevent the com- 
munity of monks of which they were members from acquiring 
and retaining property of various kinds. The sterner and 
stricter party were called Spirituales, or Zelatores, and insisted 
that their vow of poverty could be kept only if their order 
renounced both personal and common property. The 
special ground of dispute between the order and Pope John 
XXII. was occasioned in the following way. A controversy had 
arisen between the Franciscans and the Dominicans, upon the 
question whether Christ and His apostles held property in the 
form of a community of goods; the Dominicans insisting that 
common property was possessed by our Lord and His disciples, 
and the Franciscans denying the assertion. Pope John XXII. 
interfered, and gave his decision on the side of the Dominicans. 
The Franciscans thereupon held a general council of their 
order, which assembled at Perugia in 1322, at which Oceam 


+ Occam’s writings which attack the spiritual supremacy of the Pope 
are: De Paupertate Apostolorwm, the Defensorium, and De Actibus Hierar- 
chicis, The Defensorium is published in yol. ii, of Goldastus De Monarchia, 
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was present, as the Provincial of the Order in England. At 
this council they declared that Christ and His apostles had 
neither personal nor common property, and published their 
opinion in an Encyclical. It is believed that Occam was the 
writer of this letter; he was at least mainly responsible for it, 
and it was inscribed with his name as well as with the name of 
the general of the order. Immediately after the publication of 
the Encyclical, Occam issued in Bologna a defence of the 
decision of his order, entitled the Defensorium, which is mainly 
an invective directed against the Pope. Then came the Papal 
decree, summoning Occam to appear at Avignon, his imprison- 
ment in the Pope’s palace, his escape, and his flight to Munich. 

In this controversy it is evident that there are two ruling 
ideas in Occam’s mind, representing the two sides of his charac- 
ter. The mystical side finds expression in the conception that 
the Vicar of Christ must be the most perfect embodiment 
attainable of that ‘ imitation of Christ’ which was the religious 
ideal striven after by the devout-minded Christians of medieval 
times. The nominalist or rationalist side is seen in the clearly- 
expressed belief that if the Pope very inadequately represents 
this ideal he does not fulfil the duties of his office, is no Pope, 
and is not to be reverenced as such. 

The mysticism of the middle ages, in which so many devout 
believers found shelter, and which, looked at from a due dis- 
tance, seems so pure and good, presents a somewhat curious and 
difficult problem to the student of Church history. It is not 
very easy to determine precisely the influence which this phase 
of the religious life had in preparing the way for a purer and 
higher faith. Probably too much importance has been attached 
to it, and writers like Dorner, who make it the great positive 
element in the historical preparation for the Reformation,* are 
apt to forget that although the German mysticism of the 
middle ages ‘was animated by an aspiration which points in 
‘the direction of true religious experience of the personal 
‘ indwelling of God,’ the aspiration was rather that of a creature 
seeking communion with his Creator, than that of a sinner 
seeking reconciliation with his righteous God and Judge. So 
far as the mystics felt the weight of sin at all, and the need of 
justification, they sought relief in the way which Catholicism 
points to, not by the path which the Reformation showed.t 
The saving work of Christ is appropriated by means of practical 


* «History of Protestant Theology,’ i. p. 51. (Clark’s Series). 
+ Cf. Ritschl’s ‘ Die Christliche Lehre yon der Rechtfertigung und Ver- 
sdhnung,’ i, p. 1038, 
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love or imitation of Christ’s righteousness. The great Refor- 
mation doctrine of the free justifying grace of God in Christ is 
obscured rather than anticipated by them. It is difficult, 
indeed, to say ,what effect Bernard’s partial anticipations of 
Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith would have had on 
medizval theology, had its influence not been counteracted by 
the mystic impulse to the ascetic imitation of Christ given by 
the lives and preaching of the monks of the Mendicant orders. 
Any impulse given to the religious life from such a tendency as 
this could not be an advance towards the true aim of all religious 
life—the abnegation and destruction of all ideas of our own 
moral worth in the presence of the overpowering thought of the 
revelation of the free grace of God manifested to us in the 
Person and Work of Christ. But while we are unable to see 
that the mysticism of the middle ages was a positive element in 
the historical preparation for the great Reformation, it was of 
great value on the negative side. It gave men a standard by 
which they could test practically the Papacy and its system; a 
test which, as soon as it was applied, showed the weakness and 
unworthiness of the existing external form of Christianity. 
No doubt the attack on the Papacy would have been delayed, 
had the Popes not insisted upon condemning the practical 
realization of the mystical ideas of the imitation of Christ in a 
life of poverty and pious contemplation; but it was impossible 
for the Popes to keep from this condemnation. The instinct of 
self-defence warned them that what the stricter portion of the 
Franciscans were insisting on was an ideal which must sooner or 
later be used to test their own pretensions, and which would 
be less dangerous as an ideal they had refused to recognise than 
as one which they had accepted as true and just. 

Mysticism, however, by itself would never have attacked the 
Papacy. Mysticism can conceive an ideal, and can show men 
a more or less perfect conception of that imitation of Christ 
which is its highest form of religious experience, existing in the 
mind, and partially realized in the conduct, of individuals. 
But mysticism never has the courage to confront existing facts 
or institutions, test them by its standard, and reject them if 
they do not come up toit. The other, the rationalist, or nomi- 
nalist side of Occam’s character was required in order to make 
practical use of his mystical theories. 

Many writers have shown how very intimately the scholastic 
doctrines of logic and metaphysic were related to the whole of 
the Medisval modes of viewing things and institutions, and 
how in particular the doctrines of Realism were very powerful 
in creating and perpetuating the two ideas of Pope and 
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Emperor.* The philosophy of the day was much more logical 
than purely metaphysical, and its search after causes became a 
search after principles of classification. Men did not ask: From 
what source does this concrete thing come ? or, How has it been 
produced? They sought rather to discover the class under 
which it is to be placed. These classes or genera were not 
conceptions formed by the minds of men, nor mere groups of 
objects denoted by a common name; they were real things, 
existing independently of the individuals which —- them, 
possessing a reality and permanence which belong to no 
individual thing. Now the tendency was to seek for 
these universals in their most perfect concrete expression. 
The idea of civil power was gathered into and expressed under 
the person of the Emperor, or World-King, and the idea of the 
Church under the person of the Pope, or World-Priest. The 
tendency of Realism was to induce men to seek for a single 
concrete embodiment of the Christian faith, and this was found 
in the person of the Roman Pontiff. Nominalism introduced a new 
mode of conceiving the nature of these concrete embodiments of 
universal ideas ; and Occam’s Nominalism, applying as it did the 
principles of the popular logic of the time to philosophy, 
theology, politics, and common life, taught the people to look 
at all these in an altogether different way. The universal was 
now held to be dependent on the individual fact which it more 
or less adequately expressed, and was to be rejected or altered 
to suit the real and individual object it had to express: the 
concrete term or institution which embodied the universal was 
at once to be discarded if it did not truly express the thought. 
The mode of conception was reversed. The true ideal of 
Christianity was that which was felt to be so in the believer’s 
mind, and carried the conviction of its truth to the heart and 
conscience of the individual. This practical ideal was more or 
less adequately expressed by the thought of the religious life, 
which, by suppositio, was practically used instead of the inward 
and experimental conviction. This thought of the religious 
life was in its turn to be expressed by some concrete symbol 
which was to be the highest embodiment of Christianity. But 
just as the ideal thought must be corrected by the individual 
conviction, so the concrete symbol must be corrected by the 
ideal thought, and might be displaced for another if the thought 
could be in this other way more adequately expressed. Mystical 
contemplation and ascetic practices had recommended them- 
selves to the mind of Occam and his Franciscan followers as 
the true means of obtaining the benefits of the saving work of 


* Cf. Dr. Bryco, Holy Roman Empire, p. 105. 
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Christ, and of entering into that communion with God which 
was the aim of every Christian life. This practical experience 
they expressed under the thought of an imitation of Christ in 
a life of holy meditation and poverty; and this ideal they 
strove to realize each one for himself in his own conduct. But 


y external Christianity ought to be the embodiment of this ideal, 


and the Pope, who claims to be the Vicar or representative of 
Christ, ought to be the most perfect realization of this ideal 
imitation of Christ. It was in this way that Nominalism 
employed the test with which mysticism had furnished it to 
criticise and attack the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. 

It was the influence of these two ideas, the mystical imita- 


V tion of Christ’s life and the Nominalist demand that this ideal 


should be really embodied in the person of him who called 
himself the Vicar of Christ, that guided Occam in his invectives 
against the Pope and Prelates of the Church of Rome. The one 
idea gave force to the other; neither would have been of much 
avail by itself. Still the Nominalist element was the more 
powerful of the two for attack, and was felt to be so. When 
Occam asked if it were a true imitation of Christ to lead shame- 
less and luxurious lives, to devour, not to feed, the flock of Chris- 
tendom, to interfere in the private concerns of nations, to bribe 
kings to make war on each other, and to pretend to the 
temporal lordship of the world, the weight of the attack was 
felt to lie in this, that the claim of the Pope to be the 
Representative or Vicar of Christ was directly challenged. 
Occam did not* attack the Frenchman of mean birth 
who had won his way to the Papal throne; he attacked 
Pope John XXII. in his representative character as 
Vicar of Christ. The person who claimed to be the represent- 
ative of Christ was no true representation, and was therefore 
Antichrist, pretending to be Christ while he was not. It was 
the Nominalist conception of representation (suppositio), the 
conception that the thought represents the experienced truth, 
and the concrete symbol represents the thought, which was so 
powerful for attack, and was seen to be so by the Roman 


y Catholic defenders of the Papacy. This was instinctively felt, 


and the feeling showed itself in many ways, perhaps most 
curiously in the pains with which orthodox Franciscans, who 
wished to show that the greatest man whom their Order produced 
was after all a true Churchman, tried to prove that Occam’s 
invectives against Popes and Bishops were directed against these 
men in their individual and not in their official or representative 
character.* 
* Cf. Bulaeus, Hist, Univ, Parisien, vol. iy. p.317, 
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The enemies of Rome, as well as its friends, soon discovered \ 
the powerful weapon of offence which this Nominalist use of 
the mystic idea of an imitation of Christ placed in their hands. + 


The tracts of Wycliffe and Hus, directed against the luxury, ’ 


sloth, and depravity of the priesthood, are manifestly founded 
on the arguments supplied in the writings of Occam. Wycliffe, 
with all his evangelical tendencies, never got very far beyond 
the Old-Catholic view of a life of imitation of Christ as the 
means for securing the benefits of the saving work of Christ ; 
and the great Reformation doctrine of justification by faith was 
not by any means fully realized by Hus. Both were inspired 
by the Occamist theory that a life of ascetic poverty was the 
nearest realization of this imitation, and they both insisted on the 
poverty of the clergy as the best means of making them true 
representatives of the Christian life. Both of them, moreover, 
followed Occam in his very important practical deduction drawn 
from his theory, that no ecclesiastical supremacy belongs to men 
who are not as truly representatives of the Christian life as 
their office demands, and that no ecclesiastical allegiance is due 
to them. When Occam had proved to his own satisfaction 
that the lives of the Pope and the principal clergy were not 
merely very inadequate imitations of the life of Christ, but 
were absolutely polluted by crimes, luxuries, and debaucheries, 
he felt convinced that they were not his true spiritual superiors, 
and therefore he defied both Pope and Council, and was content 
to bear the unjust excommunication which they passed upon 
him 


In his attacks upon scholastic theology, the political supre-. 
macy of the Pope, and the spiritual supremacy and power of | 
the Vicar of Christ, William of Occam is seen to be one of the 
most powerful of those forerunners of the Reformation who 
prepared the way for that great movement, by destroying what 
was false rather than by introducing the elements of new truths ; 
but in his treatise on the Sacrament of the Altar, a theory of 
the presence of Christ in the Elements is suggested, which 
furnishes many of the positive elements in Luther’s doctrine of 1 
the Lord’s Supper.* 

Tt is difficult to decide whether Occam’s Tractatus de Sacra- 
mento Altaris was meant to be a scientific discussion on the 
theological doctrine of the Sacrament of the Supper or to be 
merely an exhibition of the author’s skill in dialectic. We are 


* Cf. Rettberg, Occam und Luther, Theolog. Studien und Kritiken 
1st pt. 1839. Luther expressly declares in his De Captivitate Babylonica 
Ecclesiae, that he studied carefully the work of Peter d’Ailly, Cardinal of 
Cambray, one of Occam’s chief disciples. 
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inclined to believe that he did hold the Romish doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation and the sacrifice of the Mass; but while holding 
both of these doctrines as matters of faith, he applies his dia- 
lectic to them, and shows that, so far as the former is con- 
cerned, another and very different theory might be and ought 
to be substituted, if it were legitimate to use reason with re- 
ference to theological dogmas. In the tract on the Sacrament 
of the Altar, he is applying the critical method which the 
Byzantine logic furnished with great fulness of detail to one 
particular doctrine, just as he had applied the same method to 
a variety of doctrines in the Centilogium Theologicum ; and 
his main design is to show how inadequate theological thought 
is to express theological intuition. If we only remember 
Occam’s theory of Logic and of the principles of human 
knowledge, we need not accuse him of elaborate irony. He is 
really in earnest when he writes and theorises as he does; and 
the result of his theory, the incommensurability of the intuition 
which reveals a doctrine and the reason which argues about it, 
is one which he wishes to establish and one which animates 
his whole philosophy. But to men who approach this theo- 
logical doctrine with other aims than to find a new confirmation 
of a Mystical theory of human knowledge, Occam’s mode of 
treatment must appear frivolous and almost profane. Luther, 
who has generally a very high opinion of Occam, cannot help 
expressing his indignation at the way in which he seems to 
play with such an important dogma, and refers to him as a 
Sophist ; and the ordinary reader, who is not accustomed to his 
peculiar method and the special purpose which guides him in 
all his theological discussions, will be puzzled to know what 
Occam’s opinion really was. If we, however, set aside Occam’s 
own faith in the doctrine discussed, and confine our attention to 
the theory which he shows could be made about the doctrine if 
it were right to reason or theorize upon any theological subject, 
we find that he has elaborated a doctrine of the sacrament of the 
Supper which, in all essential features, is the same as Luther’s. 
He presupposes that the sacrifice of the Mass and Transubstan- 
tiation are true doctrines, he believes that the substance of the 
bread actually disappears and the accidents actually remain ; 
but when he begins to give a rational explanation of the doctrine, 
these mysteries which are revealed in faith are placed in the 
background, and instead of the actual disappearance of the sub- 
stance of the bread and the appearance in its place of the body 
of Christ, he speaks of the substance bread and the body of Christ 
co-existing together in the same place. He held that so long as 
the doctrine was regarded as an intuition of faith, it was needless 
to reason about it. If, on the other hand, any doctrine is 
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regarded as established by reason, then it is to be connected 
with other doctrines, and forms one of a class, all of 
which are mutually related, and each of which helps to 
explain the other. This class of doctrines, like the single 
doctrine, depends on an intuition, for an intuition is the 
starting point of all knowledge; and when in our reasoning 
we reach the fundamental intuition, all argument comes to an 
end. Within the sphere of the class of doctrines, however, 
reasoning is legitimate. We may trace the points of connexion 
and divergence, and note similarities and contrasts. Thus, if the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation is regarded as an intuition of 
faith, it is needless to seek to know the cause of the method by 
which the substance of the bread disappears and the substance 
of the body of Christ takes its place ; the whole effect is due to 
the inscrutable and arbitrary power of God. But if the doc- 
trine of the Sacrament is criticised by reason, it may be classed 
along with other cases where two substances occupy the same 
place at the same time, and be explained by reference to these 
other cases; the moment, however, that we cease to speak of 
the various relations of these cases of co-existence, and seek to 
explain the possibility of such a co-existence, we have to fall 
back upon the intuition which is the foundation of our know- 
ledge of this set of cases; and in falling back on the intuition 
we must refer these various results, as we formerly referred the 
individual result, to the direct and arbitrary operation of God. 
All this follows from Occam’s logical method and from his theory 
of human knowledge, and must be kept in view in order to 
understand his procedure. 

In his theory of the Sacrament of the Altar Occam starts 
with the two conceptions of substance and of presence, in order 
to show that the presence of the body of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment is only a special case of the co-existence of two substances 
in one and the same place, and at one and the same time. He 
distinguishes two ways in which a substance may be present 
in any particular place. It may be present circumseriptive, in 
the ordinary way in which an object is seen to be locally pre- 
sent in a given portion of space; or it may be present diffinitive, 
when two substances are actually present in one and the same 
portion of space, without the one interfering with or destroying 
the reality of the other, and when the one substance is in the 
whole of and all of it in every part of the other.* The soul 

* Quodlib. i. 9, 4.—‘ Dico quod esse in loco accipitur dupliciter, scilicet 
‘ circumscriptive et diffinitive. Circumscriptive esse in loco est aliquid in 
‘loco, cujus pars est in parte loci et totum in toto loco; diffinitive autem 
‘ esse in loco est, quando totum est in toto loco, et non extra, et totum est 


‘in qualibet parte illius loci.’ Of. Tractatus de Sacram. Altaris, c. 16 
and c. 26, 
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exists in the body diffinitive. It isin the body, and the whole of 
it isin every partofit. The existence of an angel in any part of 
space, the co-existence of the body of Christ with the closed doors, 
are examples of the same co-existence of two substances in one 
place. These instances illustrate, according to Occam, the nature of 
the presence of Christ inthe Host. He is really present in, with, 
and under the bread, and the substance of the body of Christ 
co-exists with the substance of the bread.* The special theory 
of Occam, therefore, is, that the Body of Christ is in the Host, 
as the soul is in the body, confined to the definite part of space 
which the body occupies, yet the whole of it in every part of 
the body. He did not seem to see that the presence of the 
Body of Christ in the Host must be different from the presence 
of the soul in the body, and from the other examples of sub- 
stances being present diffinitive, inasmuch as the Body of Christ 
is supposed to be corporeal, while the other substances are 
spiritual. His main object was to show, that, whenever a theory 
of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar is re- 
quired it is unnecessary to have recourse to a special miracle 
explaining His presence; and in his eagerness to discover 
analogies, Occam overlooked the difference we have pointed 
out. His explanation of the presence of Christ did not, how- 
ever, go further than the collection of a series of analogous 
cases. When he was asked for an explanation of the kind of 
co-existence which these cases exemplify, he referred all of 
them to the arbitrary and inscrutable power of God. His theory 
did away with the necessity of a special miracle to produce the 
special result which happens in the Sacrament of the Supper, 
but it could not dispense with the necessity of a general miracle 
to account for this whole class of results. 

Three other topics must be adverted to in order to throw more 
light on this sacramental theory. These are Occam’s theories 
of the relation between the Will of Christ and His Body present 
in the Eucharist, of the ubiquity of the Body of Christ, and of 
the symbolical and memorial character of the ordinance of the 
Supper. The first of these theories is useful to explain what 
Occam meant by the co-existence of the Body of Christ in, with, 


* «Tta enim tenemus, quod anima intellectiva est tota in toto corpore, 
* et qualibet parte ejus, nec oppositum potest per rationem demonstrativam 
‘ probari. Sic etiam tenemus quod angelus est totus in aliquo loco diffi- 
‘ nitive et in qualibet parte; per idem non debet etiam aliquis negare, 
‘quin per divinam potentiam possint duo corpora, tam ejusdem specei 
‘ specialissimae quam diversae, simul eidem loco coexistere. Sic enim 
‘ Salvator Jesus Christus clausis januis intravit ad discipulos, et clauso 
‘utero virginis exivit in mundum, et nullo diviso corpore celesti in 
coelum ascendit.’—Tract. de Sacr. Alt. c. 6; cf. c. 26. 
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and under the substance bread. The co-existence did not imply 
such a reciprocal relation that the one could act on the other. 
They were distinct, and co-existed the one distinct from the 
other. When the Host was moved it did not move the body of 
Christ, nor did the motion of the body of Christ necessarily im- 
ply the motion of the Host. When the one moved the other 
always did, but the motion of the one was not due to the in- 
fluence of the other, but to the direct interposition of the 
Will of Christ, who was conscious of His bodily presence in 
the Host, and willed that His Body should move when and as 
the Host moved.* This theory shows us the wide difference 
between this doctrine of consubstantiation and the dogma of 
transubstantiation. 

The theory of Ubiquity still further explains the relation 
between the Body of Christ and the bread in the Eucharist. 
It shows that this co-existence is only one special case of a 
general attribute of the Body of Christ—its ubiquity. This 
ubiquity makes it possible for the Body of Christ to co-exist 
with every other substance, and it does so co-exist. This theory 
still further deprived the doctrine of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist of any specially supernatural character, and made it 
only one case of a large class of cases which are constantly and 
everywhere happening. At the same time it served to explain the 
corporeal presence of Christ in many Hosts at one and the same 
time, and shows the thorough difference between Occam’s theory 
of the sacramental presence of Christ, and the Impanation theory 
of Berengarius.t Occam believed that Christ’s corporeal pre- 
sence in the sacrament was the result of the attribute of 
ubiquity, by which Christ’s Body was everywhere, and co-existed 
with every material substance ; whereas Berengarius held that 
this presence in the sacrament of the Supper was entirely sui 
generis. 

Lastly, while Occam seems to believe in the Roman 
Catholic dogma of the sacrifice of the Mass, he does not intro- 
duce this conception into his theory of the Sacrament of the 
Supper; but rather lays stress upon its meaning as a memorial 
of Christ’s death on the cross for us.t This side of his sacra- 


* © Patet quod quando movetur hostia, anima intellectiva Christi movet 
voluntate sua immediate corpus Christi sub hostia non organice, sed ut 
causa partialis concurrens cum voluntate divina causante contingenter, 
disponente illud corpus moveri ad motum hostiae.’—In Sententiar. lib. iv. 

uacst. 5. 
7 + ‘ Ibi corpus et sanguinem Domini revera sed latenter contineri, et ut sumi 
possent quodammodo, ut tta dixerim impanari.’ 

¢ ‘Ut tanti muneris (of the death of Christ) in nobis jugis maneret 
memoria,’—Tract, de Sacr, Altaris ; Prologus. 
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mental theory has not been developed by Occam; and it is 
mentioned as an important element, but is not shown to be an 
integral part of the doctrine. It would have been interesting 
to have known how far Occam had anticipated the Zwinglian 
doctrine of the Sacraments, but his tract on the Sacrament of 
the Altar does not permit us to judge upon this point. 

These seem to be the most important elements in the theory 
of the Eucharist, which, according to Occam’s view, resulted 
from an attempt to bring reason to bear on the Church doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation ; and it is interesting to see how 
closely they resemble the car/ier attempts of Luther to construct 
a rational and evangelical doctrine of the Sacraments. There 
are of course many statements made in Occam’s treatise, which 
could not enter into Luther’s doctrine of the Sacrament of the 
Supper. Luther denied the dogma of tlie sacrifice of the Mass 
and the actual transubstantiation, the actual disappearance of 
the substance bread, while the accidents of the bread remained, 
and the actual appearance of the substance of the body of 
Christ ; all of which are believed by Occam, and held as re- 
vealed in the mystical vision of faith. These dogmas, however, 
are as much outside Occam’s theory as they are outside Luther’s ; 
for, on Occam’s principles, any attempt to explain or give a 
theory of what is an intuition of faith must fall far short of 
the intuition, and cannot be substituted for it. A pre-Reforma- 
tion theologian of mystical tendencies, like Occam, could quite 
easily separate between what faith led him to receive as true, and 
what his reason showed him to be consistent and intelligible, but 
a Reformation theologian could not; the times had become too 
earnest for such theorizing. And the progress of thought from 
an unintelligent faith through scepticism to an intelligent faith 
would tend to transform the theory of the pre-Reformation 
theologian into the doctrine which was believed, as well as 
understood, by the Reformation divine. Hence it is Occam’s 
theory, not his dogma, which is to be compared with Luther’s 
doctrine of the Eucharist ; it is his explanation, not his intuition, 
which will be found related to the Protestant conception of the 
doctrine. The aim of Luther was quite distinct from the aim 
of Occam. Luther wished to regenerate the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the Mass, and base it on the Scriptures and on faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. His work of regeneration or recast- 
ing doctrines was very different from Calvin’s. Luther always 
wished to retain as much of the old form and the old dogma as 
was consistent with the establishing it on the new Reformation 
basis of all doctrines, the Word of God interpreted by the 
Holy Spirit of Promise; while Calvin always strove to recon- 
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struct the doctrine from the beginning. In this way many of 
Luther’s theories are rather re-adjustments of Roman Catholic 
doctrines, than dogmas scientifically reconstructed on the new 
basis and with the new materials which the reawakened 
religious life of the Reformation supplied ; and for this reason 
Luther, however much he repudiated the Scholastic theology, 
was always more ready than the more scientific Reformation 
divines to adopt any modes of getting over or round difficulties 
in the old Catholic doctrines, which the later and critical 
period of Scholasticism might furnish him with. His earlier 
theory of the Sacrament of the Supper is one of the best 
examples of this mode of action. He aims merely at the re- 
constructing of the Romish theory, so as to get rid of the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the magical opus operatum, and 
introduce instead the conception of a mystical union and 
intercourse between believers and their Saviour, and the bene- 
fits bestowed by such intercourse ; and to assist him in this 
work of reconstruction, he adopts to a great extent the theory 
of Occam. 

William of Occam and Luther have the same starting-point. 
They both set out by trying to explain the presence of the 


Body of Christ in the bread without the exercise of a special — 


miracle to effect the change. They both try to solve the diffi- 
culty by bringing in and explaining the conceptions of sub- 
stance and of presence. Luther quotes from Occam, whom he 
calls a sophist, the different modes in which a substance can be 
present, and shows that the presence of the Body of Christ in 
the bread is only one instance of a very large class of cases 
where one substance is present diffinitive, that is, where it is 
present in, with, and under another substance, and the whole 
of it in every part of that substance.* He uses the illustrations 
of the presence of the soul in the body, the existence of angels 
or demons in any place in space,t the passage of the body of 
Christ through the closed doors into the room in which his 
disciples were assembled,} and supplements these, which he found 
in Occam, by many others equally illustrative of the possibility 
of a dynamic presence of one substance in another. His expla- 
nation of the presence of the Body of Christ in the Supper is 
exactly the same as Occam’s. This presence is only one instance 
of a very common kind of presence, and no more diffi- 
culty attaches to it than to them. When pressed to explain 
how one body can be present dynamically or diffinitive in 
* Bekenntniss yom Abendmahl, § 134 ff. 


+ Bekenntniss yom Abendmahl, § 152. 
¢ Bekenntniss yom Abendmahl, § 149. 
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another, Luther follows the example of Occam, and puts aside 
the difficulty by making the dynamical presence in all these 
cases the immediate result of the inscrutable, arbitrary, and 
absolute power of God, and like Occam he points to one instance 
of this presence, which all agree to ascribe to the miraculous 
power of God.* 

Luther also takes the doctrine of the wbiguity of Christ’s 
Body from Occam, and uses it in the same way. He protests 
against the dogma of Impanatio, which would confine the body 
of Christ to one particular place, i.c., to tlie elements, and 
asserts that Christ’s Body is everywhere. It is not shut up in 
Heaven asif it were in prison, Luther said, against the Zwing- 
lians; it is in all places at the same time, and all of it in every 
place. Lastly, both Occam and Luther use the theory of ubiquity 
to confirm their theory of a dynamical presence, or a presence 
diffinitive, and so to strengthen their proof that the corporeal 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist was only one case out of a 
number of similar cases, and therefore needed no special miracle 
to effect it. 

In the foregoing examples Luther has simply, without altera- 
tion or improvement, made use of various parts of Occam’s 
theory of the Sacrament of the Altar; but he has developed 
Occam’s idea of the influence of Christ’s Soul upon His Body 
present in the Elements into the characteristic Reformation 
conception of the living personal presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament, holding personal intercourse and communion with 
His people in the ordinance, and by doing so has gained a depth 
of insight into the spiritual nature of the Sacrament of the 
Supper which no scholastic theologian was able to attain to. 
It is not impossible that Luther’s idea of the connection between 
the Word of Christ and His corporeal presence in the Eucharist, 
was also a development, of Occam’s conception of the relation 
which Christ’s Will had to His Body present in the Host. Ac- 
cording to Luther, it was Christ’s Word that gave true reality 
and significance to the presence of His Body in the Elements. 
The Word of Christ in the institution—the living Word of 
Christ speaking clear, and with power to His people throughout 
all time—gives power, reality, and effect to His presence in the 
Elements, and so makes it a means whereby His people can have 
communion with Him, and find grace bestowed by Him in the 
ordinance. 

* Sermon von dem Sacrament, § 20. Speaking of the Conception he says 
of the Virgin Mary, ‘ Wie kommt die Mutter dazu ? Sie weiss von keinem 
‘Manne, und ist ihr ganzer Leib beschlossen ; noch empfahet sie ein recht 


*natiirlich Kind mit Fleisch und Blut im Leibe. st da nicht mehr 
‘Wunder, dann in Brot and Wein? Cf, ibid. § 112. 
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We have now only to sum up the various points of con- 
nection between Occam and the great Reformation. They are 
mainly negative, with the one exception of his anticipations of 
Luther’s earlier doctrine of the Sacrament of the Supper; and 
to those who, with ourselves, hold that this particular theory of 
Luther’s was of comparatively little importance when compared 
with the more spiritual and more scientific doctrine taught by 
Calvin, the exception is a small matter. It was almost to be 
expected, both from the nature of the man and of the age in 
which he lived, that any influence he might exert in helping to 
prepare the way for the coming Reformation would be mainly, 
if not wholly, negative. We should mistake the nature 
of the times greatly if we were to call it unbelieving; it 
was questioning and critical, but not sceptical. Beneath the 
scepticism—the common-sense scepticism, we might call it 
—which is the external and striking characteristic of the 
thought of that period, there lies and lives a thorough belief 
that the questions can be answered, and a painful endeavour to 
answer them in the life, since the intellect is unequal to the 
task. It is too often forgotten that the brilliant Professor of 
Paris, the head of the greatest university in Europe, the 
man who seems to find his greatest delight in criticising 
and ridiculing the philosophical theories of the schools and 
the theological dogmas of the Church, who led France and 
gave example to England in her national conflict with the 
Church, and with what seemed then, to the great majority of 
people, to be religion, was also the Mendicant monk, who by his 
eloquence, zeal, and devotedness, induced his order, at the 
Council of Perugia, to defy the censures of the Roman Pon- 
tiff rather than give up that ascetic imitation of Christ which 
he thought was the way by which, according to the teaching of 
Scripture, men might appropriate the benefits won for them by 
Christ. Mere scepticism, or criticism which rests on no other 
foundation than scepticism, can never exercise an influence, 
even a negative one, in the way of preparing men’s minds to 
receive the truth. What addition did the Illumination period, 
whether French or German, make to Philosophy? What 
advantage will theology ever gain from a merely negative 
Broad-Churchism ? There must be a new positive standard 
ready to be applied, or the negative test will be of small avail. 
There must be some indication of a new line of departure, a 
new way of reaching the desired end, or mere criticism of the 
old road and its worthless condition will not help much. The 
critical scepticism in Occam’s attitude towards the Church 
doctrine and authority of his day was tempered, and at the 
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same time strengthened, by the undercurrent of Mysticism, of 
sincere and earnest faith, which was perhaps the deepest and 
most powerful element in his character. Without this religious 
fervour, such as it was, he might have been a Ramus or a 
Lully, but could never have taken the position he did take, nor 
have in any way contributed to make the Reformation possible. 
The attitude of the mere critic, the mere sceptic, the merely 
negative thinker in theology, is one which has no lasting 
influence; but the critic who has moral earnestness, and attacks 
existing opinions and practices because they do.not come up to, 
or because they are really at variance with the ideal standard to 
which, as he thinks, they should conform, and by which they 
must be tested, has and must have a powerful influence upon 
the development of the system he attacks. His influence will 
be a positive and instructive one, if he rightly interprets and 
expresses the true ideal which the system of faith and morals 
ought to embody, whether it dees so at the time or not. His 
influence will be negative and destructive, and yet none the less 
preparatory for better things, if his ideal be the one which 
. really lies at the root of the present system, and yet is not the 

true ideal, if that system is to docdlen itself according to its 
real energies, and to the accomplishment of its proper end. In 
Occam’s case it was his religious Mysticism which furnished 
him with his ideal standard, while his Nominalism applied it; 
faith furnished the test, and scepticism used it. But the test 
or standard was one which always adapted itself to the existing 
opinions and practices of the Church. It was an ideal which 
the Church, according to her then existing creed and discipline, 
ought to embody ; it was not an ideal which the Church, accord- 
ing to the true conception of her creed and practice, should 
follow and strive to realize. Hence all the work that Occam 
could do for the Reformation was a negative work. He could 
not show that the Church had failed to do what she herself was 
professing to do; he did not and could not show what the 
Church should aim after in doctrine and discipline. Hence it 
is vain to look for any anticipations of positive Reformation 
reconstruction, for any beginnings of the great Reformation 
doctrines, in Occam’s theology. His statements of the doctrine 
of Sin, of the doctrine of Grace, of the doctrine of Justification, 
of the doctrine of Authority, were, on almost all points, the 
statement of the pre-Reformation theology, and in no way 
approached the opinions of the Reformers. 

He had no conception whatever of the Reformation doctrine 
of Sin. His mysticism, which, like all mysticism, resulted 
rather in a theosophy than in a theology, taught him that man, 
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to fulfil the cravings of his heart, must have near and lasting 
communion with God, but it never taught him the grand 
Reformation doctrine that the truest religious consciousness 
is a consciousness of sin, and of the need of salvation. In his 
doctrine of Sin, Occam followed his master, John Duns Scotus, 
and was more Pelagian than even Thomas of Aquin himself. 
He acknowledged the existence of original sin, but gave it a 
merely negative meaning. It did not even imply a eulneratio 
of man’s nature, as Thomas had taught. It was simply and 
solely the want of original righteousness, and as this original 
righteousness consisted only in the dona supernaturalia, or gifts 
of God’s grace conferred on man over and above his natural 
faculties and capacities, to fit him for intercourse with God, his 
true human nature had lost nothing by the Fall.* 

A Pelagian doctrine of Sin leads naturally to a Pelagian , 
doctrine of Grace, and with regard to this dogma also, Occam, 
following John Duns Scotus, is still further trom the Augus- 
tinian theory than Thomas of Aquin. While the latter makes( 
grace consist in a real influence of God upon the will of man, by 
means of which a human action actually becomes meritorious, 
Occam denies even this small amount of active co-operation to 
God’s grace, and says that it consists merely in the passive 
acceptation of the action by God as right, and therefore meri- | 
torious; and Luther has to confess with lamentation that his 
‘dear master Occam,’ and theologians of his school, are even 
blinder to the glorious doctrine of the free and sovereign grace 
of God than his enemy Thomas was. 

If Occam had no conception whatever of the great Reforma- 
tion doctrines of Sin and of Grace, he knew as little about the 
central doctrine in the Reformation theology, the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith.t He thought that although Christ’s 
sufferings and death on the cross merited salvation for all 
Adam’s posterity principaliter, yet all who are saved must have 
by their own actions been co-operative, and co-operative either 
with merita de congruo or merita de condigno. He introduces 
and applies strictly the Scotist idea of Acceptation: grace con- 
sists in the acceptation of a man’s action by God. Hence in 
order to obtain the benefits of Christ’s passion, and have his 
sins forgiven and grace infused in him, a man must have a 
good disposition of the will, a partial or complete repentance for 
past sins, love towards God, and longing after salvation, or a 


* Cf. John Duns Scotus, Jn Sent. lib. ii. dist. 39. 

+ Cf. Albrecht Ritschl, Die Christliche Lehre yon Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnung, i. p. 90; and Gabriel Biel, Epitoma et Collectorium circa 
quatuor Sent. libros, lib. iii. 

Cf. also Occam, Jn Sent, lib, iii. 
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voluntary reception of the Sacraments. These are merita de con- 
grua. For increase of grace there is needed good works, 
dependent on and proceeding from previously infused grace or 
previous acceptance. The doctrine of a free and full justifica- 
tion by faith on Christ and His finished work has no place in 
Occam’s scheme. 

Nor, with all his refusals to submit to Church authority, 
whether represented by the Pope or by a Council, had Occam 
any full or clear conception of the Reformation doctrine that 
the Word of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament is the only and the sole rule of faith and morals. 
He was an able and adiligent student of the Bible. He quoted 
the Bible freely and fully in his arguments, but he had never 
reaghéd the idea that it was the Word of God, in and by which 
God was present in the midst of His people, revealing to them 
His mind and will. The Bible was one way in which God did 
reveal Himself, but only one way among many others. Occam 
certainly gives it a higher place, as a rule of faith, than he 
assigns to the dictates of the Fathers, the decisions of Councils, 
or the decrees of the Popes; but he places it beneath the 
spiritual revelation conveyed to the soul in the mystical vision 
of faith. 

On all points of Church doctrine Occam is the scholastic, not 
the Reformation theologian. He tested all things by a standard 
which he found already existing in the Oatholic creed and 
morality. No deep and overpowering sense of sin, no glorious 
vision of the free and sovereign grace of God, no clear and true 
views of the kind and method of the reconciliation between God 
and man effected by our Lord Jesus Christ, was vouchsafed to 
him. He was a mystic bewailing his imperfection (defectus 
originis), seeking for some way to bring the creature nearer the 
Creator; he never felt himself a sinner in the presence of 
a righteous God, fearing just punishment, yearning for recon- 
ciliation, feeling the need of atonement. He was a Franciscan 
mendicant, seeking to win or appropriate the benefits of Christ’s 
death, by living a life of imitation of his Master; he was not a 
Reformation theologian, enabled to see that the one way of 
salvation was a direct personal whole-hearted receiving and 
resting on Christ alone for salvation. Yet this mystic theoso- 
phist, this protesting excommunicated monk, had such earnest- 
ness to conceive an ideal Christian life, such acuteness to note 
the variance between this ideal and its actual realization in the 
Church’s faith and practice, and such boldness to declare and 
to reiterate his declaration of this unseemly variance, that he 
was in several important respects a great pioneer of that coming 
Reformation which he was not to see, and a great herald of 
principles which he would never have accepted, 
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Arr. Wit and Humour. 
The Jests of Hierocles. 


The New London Jest-Book. Edited by Witu1am Carew Hazuitt. 
London: 1871. 


A LIrrLE girl was one day reading the History of England with 
her governess, and coming to the statement that Henry I. 
never laughed again after the death of his son, she looked up 
and said, ‘ What did he do when he was tickled?” The ques- 
tion was a philosophical one, but it discovers the youth of the 
querist. She had not yet grown to an age to appreciate the 
moral power of wit, and only thought of that cause of laughter 
which came home to herself. If Henry himself could have 
heard such a question, it might have brought a smile at least 
over his troubled features, tor there is something irresistibly 
risible in the thought of anyone daring to tickle a great king. 
We have placed at the head of this article the titles of the 
earliest and latest jest-books, and although the last-issued one 
is by far the more voluminous of the two, we do not think it 
will gain in comparison with its predecessor. We must confess 
to feeling some disappcintment in the contents of the ‘New 
London-Jest Book,’ and do not quite understand the reason 
for its publication. When we saw Mr. Hazlitt’s name attached 
to a collection of ‘Choice Jests,’ we expected to find a book 
somewhat of the character of Mr. Thoms’s admirable ‘ Anec- 
dotes and Traditions,’ published for the Camden Society, in 
which an attempt would be made to trace the history of the jokes 
to their sources, and show how they illustrate the manners of 
the people. Something of this kind we had reason to expect 
from the editor of the ‘Shakespeare Jest-Books,’ but we find 
nothing to distinguish the new work from the hundreds that 
have preceded it. Among the faults we have noticed are the 
following. The oldest jokes are told as if they occurred 
yesterday, and the same story is variously related in different 
parts of the book. Some of the jokes also are spoiled : thus the 
story of the old woman who, while passing a sentry at the time 
of relieving guard, answered his ‘ Who goes there ?’ by calling 
out, ‘It’s only me, soldier, don’t be afeard,’ is maimed, and the 
impossible words, ‘It’s I, patrol, don’t be afraid,’ are substi- 
tuted for her natural speech. Dr. Johnson’s answer to the lady 
who played a difficult piece of music to him, that he wished it 
had been impossible, is here attributed to the friend of a vain 
but indifferent performer on the violin. Again, the story of 
Paley and his well-known joke that the verse ‘There is a lad 
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here that hath five barley-loaves and two small fishes, but what 
are these among so many?’ would make a good text for a 
sermon during Pitt’s visit to Cambridge, is here said to have 
been actually preached by a chaplain. Why will compilers 
continue to make up their books from one another with the 
introduction of little or no new matter? We venture to say 
that the memoir of Sydney Smith contains more good wit than 
is to be found in all the jest-books put together. Mr. Hazlitt 
has introduced a few witticisms of Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Sydney Smith, but the major part of his volume is filled 
with jokes that are as old as the hills. 

Hierocles, who lived in the sixth century, collected twenty- 
one jests under the general title of the Pedants, and in this 
fossil jest-book we find jokes that have been handed down 
through succeeding collections, and have become old and 
familiar friends. Among these ancient jests is the account of 
the man who for fear of drowning determined not to enter the 
water until he was master of the art of swimming; of the man 
who complained that his horse died just as he had taught it to 
live without food; of the philosopher who carried a stone about 
with him as a specimen of his house; of one who stood before 
a glass with his eyes shut, to see how he looked when he was 
asleep ; of the man who bought a crow, to see whether it would 
live two hundred years; and of one who went into a boat on 
horseback, because he was in a hurry. Here we find the ever- 
new story of a man who, meeting a friend, asked whether it 
was he or his brother, who was buried; and the blundering 
excuse of the person who, not having attended to the request of 
a friend, said when he met him, ‘I am sorry I never received 
the letter which you wrote to me about the books.’ The 
Rev. Mr. Hartley, of Philadelphia, must, we should imagine, 
have come fresh from the perusal of Hierocles when he for- 
warded to M. Thiers last year one of the original bricks of 
Independence Hall in that city, ‘with the earnest prayer that 
‘the legislators of beautiful France may derive from it such an 
‘inspiration as shall lead them to erect a republic, whose dignity, 
‘justice, and purity shall be the admiration of our age, and 
‘which shall prove a model for other nations in securing the 
‘rights and liberties of their people.’ 

We are unable to understand why it is that some one has not 
systematized our treasures of wit, and given life and form to 
bare jests, making them show us somewhat of the inner life of 
man, and of his characteristic manners and feelings. Dean 
Ramsay has collected a large number of stories of Scotch 
character, and arranged them so as to illustrate the past and 
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passing manners of his country. In consequence his book has 
a double use, for it is valuable historically considered, and is also 
by far the best jest-book in the language. 

Most writers seem to consider the collecting of jests as a 
derogatory office; and doubtless it is so, when the work is 
undertaken as it usually is ; but surely we need not be ashamed 
to do what was done by Julius Cesar, Tacitus, and Lord Bacon. 
There are few greater mistakes than the supposition that wit is 
frivolous. Most great men, even if not witty themselves, have 
been anxious to listen to that which could break the thread of 
their serious thoughts; they have been eager to hear and see 
whatever would make them laugh. Philip of Macedon, and 
Sylla, the general of the Romans, were both fond of jokes ; and 
a priest writing of the last illness of Queen Elizabeth says, 
‘She cannot attend to any discourse of Government and State, 
‘but delighteth to hear some of the Hundred Merry Tales, and 
‘such like, and to such is very attentive.’ We know that neither 
of these was a frivolous person. Proverbs have been generally 
recognised as affording a wide field of illustration in the study 
of human nature, but jests have been too little regarded in the 
same study, yet much may be learnt of the manners of a people 
from the study of its jokes. 

We shall endeavour in the space at our disposal to give a 
hasty glance at some of the chief divisions of Wit and Humour, 
illustrating them with such jests as come to hand. Many of 
these will be old, but if they elucidate the subject our readers 
will perhaps not object to see their old friends again. More- 
over, new jokes are few, and their novelty is often discovered 
to consist merely of the new dress in which they have been 
clothed. 

The two words Wit and Humour bring up before our mind’s 
eye crowding reminiscences of the good things we have heard or 
read—recollections that range from the delicate wit of the poet, 
to the wretched torture of some unfortunate word; from the 
quiet twinkle of the eye, to ‘laughter holding both his sides.’ 
We need not waste much time in the consideration of the 
received definitions of the philosophers, for they are either too 
comprehensive or too contracted. Some would include much 
that is not, and others would exclude much that is, wit. Pope 
commits himself to the idea that— 


‘True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
Oft thought before, but ne’er so well exprest ; 


which he clearly borrowed from Dryden, who defines wit to be 
‘a propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the sub- 
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ject.’ But these definitions are too vague and general, 
for they would include all good writing. Locke de- 
scribes wit as ‘lying mostly in the assemblage of ideas, 
‘and putting those together with quickness and variety, 
‘wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, whereby 
‘to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the 
‘fancy.’ Addison adds to this definition, that delight and 
surprise are necessary to make wit, and illustrates it thus :— 
When a lover tells us that the bosom of his mistress is as white 
as snow, the simile is not witty, but it becomes so when he adds 
that it is also ascold. Dr. Johnson defines wit as ‘a combi- 
‘nation of dissimilar images, or discovery of occult resemblances 
‘in things apparently unlike ;’ and Dr. Campbell, in the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Rhetorick,’ as ‘that which excites agreeable surprise 
‘in the mind by astrange assemblage of related images presented 
‘to it.’ There is much wit, however, which excites anything 
but agreeable surprise. Ridicule is a very important branch of 
wit, yet the person ridiculed is little likely to be filled with 
agreeable surprise. Both Barrow and Cowley attempted to 
define wit, and ended by describing and illustrating it. Cowley 
says :— 


‘Tell me, oh tell, what kind ot thing is wit, 
Thou who master art of it ? 
A thousand different shapes it bears, 
Comely in thousand shapes appears. 
‘Yonder we see it plain ; and here ’tis now, 
Like spirits, in a place, we know not how.’ 


Laughter is sometimes emotional, and sometimes only 
mechanical; so that those who tell us that what produces 
laughter is wit, forget that to carry out their view we should 
be led to the conclusion that tickling is witty. Lord Chester- 
field would also have to withdraw his claim to the rank of a 
wit, for he said that since he had had the full use of his rea- 
son nobody had ever heard him laugh, and he affirmed that 
true wit never made anybody laugh. 

There are three words which may be considered to include 
all that relates to our subject. These are, Wit, Humour, and 
Fun; and though frequently confused, they are each distinct. 
Roughly we may affirm that wit requires a good head, humour 
a good heart, and fun good spirits. Wit will rise to the highest 
flights, and fun may sink to the lowest depths. The word wit 
has many significations, its original being the Anglo-Saxon 
verb meaning to know, and thus it was formerly a synonym of 
wisdom ; and we should not forget this sense, because the highest 
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wit is wisdom at play. Here is a quibble on the double use of 
the word. Perron observed to the Duke of Mantua, who said 
that the jester whom he retained in his service was a fellow 
of no wit or humour, ‘ Your grace must pardon me, I think 
‘he has a deal of wit who can live by a trade he does not under- 
‘ stand. 

The distinction between wit and humour may be said to con- 
sist in this, that the characteristic of the latter is nature, and of 
the former art. Wit is more allied to intellect, and humour to 
imagination. Humour is a higher, finer, and more genial thing 
than wit. It is a combination of the laughable with ten- 
derness, sympathy, and warmheartedness. Pure wit is often 
ill-natured, and has a sting; but wit, sweetened by a kind, 
loving expression, becomes humour. Wit is usually brief, sharp, 
epigrammatic, and incisive, the fewer words the better; but 
humour, consisting more in the manner, is diffuse, and 
words are not spared in it. Carlyle says, ‘The essence of 
‘humour is sensibility, warm, tender fellow-feeling with all 
‘forms of existence;’ and adds, of Jean Paul’s humour, that 
‘in Richter’s smile itself a touching pathos may lie hid too 
‘deep for tears.’ This same idea of the affinity between smiles 
and tears is prettily expressed by Frederick Locker :— 


‘T’ve laughed to hide the tear I shed, 
As when the jester’s bosom swells, 

And mournfully he shakes his head, 
We hear the jingle of his bells.’ 


Wit may be considered as the distinctive feature of the French 
genius, and humour of the English ; but to show how difficult 
it is to carry these distinctions out fairly, we may note that 
England has produced a Butler, one of the greatest of wits, and 
France a Moliére, one of the greatest of humourists. 

Fun includes all those things that occasion laughter which 
are not included in the two former divisions. Buffoonery and 
mimicry come under this heading, and it has been observed that 
the author of a comedy is a wit, the comic actor a humourist, 
and the clown a buffoon. Old = were usually tricks, and in 
coarse times we find that little distinction is made between 
joyousness and a malicious delight in the misfortunes of others. 
Civilization discountenances practical jokes, and refinement is 
required to keep laughter within bounds. As the world grows 
older fun becomes less boisterous, and wit gains in point, so that 
we cannot agree with Cornelius O’Dowd when he says, ‘The 
‘day of witty people is gone by. If there be men clever enough 
‘now-a-days to say smart things, they are too clever to say 
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‘them. The world we live in prefers placidity to brilliancy, 
‘anda manlike Curran in our present-day society would be 
‘as unwelcome as a pyrotechnist with a pocketful of squibs.’ | 
This is only a repetition of an old complaint, and its incorrect- 
ness is proved when we find the same thing said one hundred 
years ago. In a manuscript comedy, ‘In Foro,’ by Lady Hou- 
stone, who died near the end of the last century, one of the 
characters observes, ‘Wit is now-a-days out of fashion, people 
* are well-bred, and talk upon a level; one does not at present 
‘find wit but in some old comedy.’ In spite of Mr. Lever and 
Lady Houstone, we believe that civilized society is specially 
suited for the display of refined wit. Under such conditions 
satire is sure to flourish, for the pen takes the place of the sword, 
and we know it can slay an enemy as surely as steel. This 
notion owes its origin in part to an error in our mental per- 
spective, by which we bring the wit of all ages to one focus, 
fancying what was really far apart to have been close together, 
and thus comparing things which possess no proper elements 
of comparison, and placing as it were in opposition to each 
other the accumulated broad and well-storied tapestry of the past 
with the fleeting moments of our day, which are but its still 
accumulating fringe. Charles Lamb will not allow any great 
antiquity for wit, and apostrophizing candle-light says, ‘This 
‘is our peculiar and household planet; wanting it, what savage, 
‘unsocial nights must our ancestors have spent, wintering in 
‘caves and unillumined fastnesses! They must have lain about 
‘and grumbled at one another in the dark. What repartees 
‘could have passed, when you must have felt about for a smile, 
‘and handled a neighbour’s cheek to be sure he understood it ? 
‘, .. . Jokes came in with candles.’ 

Undoubtedly there was but little wit or humour in the early 
ages of the world. The only laugh we hear that the Jews in- 
dulged in was that of scorn. What wit we find among the 
ancients was usually of a very rudimentary character, such as 
practical jokes,—a form of jesting now happily banished from 
society, and indulged in only by the lower classes, which is one 
of the reasons why a cultivated man can seldom laugh with the 
vulgar. James I. was fond of practical jokes, and of all kinds 
of foolery. In one of his progresses he asked how far it was to 
a certain town, when his attendants answered, ‘Six miles.’ 
Half an hour after he asked again, and was told ‘ Six miles and 
a half,’ at which he alighted from his coach and crept under the 
shoulder of his led horse, because, he said, ‘I must stalk, as 
yonder town is shy and flies me.’ 

Goethe said nothing is more significant of men’s characters 
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than what they find laughable, and doubtless he was correct ; 
yet we laugh one day at what would not raise even a smile on 
another, so much depending upon the state of our mind at the 
time. When our feelings are strung to their greatest tension 
we are often inclined to laugh, and we smile for the very reason 
that we ought not. A slight thing will upset the gravity 
of a congregation, and a small joke will set the House of 
Commons or a court of law into a roar. We often find a jest in 
the mouths of the dying, not from any irreverence, but from this 
curious symptom of the mental state. 

Selden says, ‘Wit must grow like fingers. If it be taken 
from others, it is like plums stuck upon blackthorns ; there they 
are for a while, but they come to nothing.’ It is true that 
wit will not always bear transplantation, because time and place 
have much to do with its success; but nevertheless we are for- 
tunate in possessing a large quantity of jests that, as Lord 
Bacon said, ‘serve to be interlaced in continued speech.’ 
Cicero called a jest-book a salt-pit out of which you might ex- 
tract salt to sprinkle where you will. The man who sets up for 
awit must be careful not to make his jests follow too quickly 
upon each other, and should introduce flashes of dulness, or he 
will be voted a bore, and considered as bad as an ill-edited ‘ Joe 
Miller.’ Herbert makes some judicious remarks on this point :— 


‘ Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer ; 
Hast thou the knack ? pamper it not with liking; 

But if thou want it, buy it not too dear. 
Many affecting wit beyond their power, 
Have got to be a dear fool for an hour. 
If thou be master gunner, speak not all 
That thou canst speak at once, but husband it, 
And give men turns of speech. Do not forestal, 
By lavishness, thine own and others’ wit, 
As if thou mad’st thy will. A civil guest 
Will no more talk all, than eat all the feast.’ 


Most of the philosophers who have set to work to define 
mental sensations insist that laughter supposes a feeling of 
superiority in the laugher over the laughed at; but they seem 
to overlook the great distinction between laughing at and 
laughing with any one. Doubtless a feeling of contempt often 
raises my Balers and the absurdities of men and women are a con- 


stant food for laughter ; but humourists often laugh at them- 
selves. Nothing will illustrate better the absurdity of the 
wholesale statement that laughter implies contempt than Charles 
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Lamb’s relation to Coleridge. He constantly laughed and joked 
at the preaching of the philosopher, but he reverenced his friend 
of fifty years, and looked up to him with childlike love. A 
‘Westminster Reviewer’ defines the cause of laughter as the 
representation of objects with qualities the opposite of their 
own; but all incongruities do not cause laughter. Ludicrous 
incongruity is opposed to dignity, and this is why those who 
have little wisdom to fall back upon hate a laugh. Lord 
Bolingbroke said that gravity is the very essence of imposture ; 
and he Miller is the authority for the assertion that as the 
gravest beast is an ass, the gravest bird is an owl, and the 
gravest fish is an oyster, so the gravest man isa fool. If any 
one is inclined to doubt Joe Miller’s dictum, we can corroborate 
it by the authority of Plato, who, when indulging in the gaiety 
of his heart, used sometimes to say, ‘Silence, my friends! let us 
be wise now ; here is a fool coming.’ Lord Chesterfield was no 
fool, and he disapproved of laughter; but he allowed his son to 
smile, for he did not advocate gravity. He considered laughter 
as ill-bred, not only on account of the disagreeable noise, but 
because of ‘the shocking distortion of the face that it occa- 
sions!’ It is happy for the world that such false notions are 
not now received. Some suppose that laughter is caused by 
novelty and surprise, and a French philosopher, in accounting for 
the fact that, although we are told our Lord wept, we never 
hear that he laughed, suggests to us the reason that nothing 
was new to Him. Although this is good enough as a theory, it 
is grounded upon a mistaken idea of laughter, for we often 
laugh on the recollection of a witticism. Nevertheless, surprise 
is a material element of laughter, although it is not confined to 
that emotion. It has been well observed that ‘ the only constant 
‘ effect that follows on an original and striking comparison is a 
‘shock of agreeable surprise ; it is as if a partition-wall in our 
‘intellect was suddenly blown out ; two things formerly strange 
‘to one another have flashed together.’ 

Wit has its fashions as other things have, but in all its 
changes and varieties it still remains light. It need not always 
be ludicrous or laughable; in fact, we think it may sometimes 
be serious, but it must not be too heavily loaded, or it ceases to 
be wit. Sydney Smith rather unfairly limits the domain of wit 
by giving specimens which he says would be witty if they were 
not beautiful,—suchas the description of the sandal-wood which 
imparts an aromatic flavour to the edge of the axe that fells it. 
He considers that that which conveys an idea of sublimity, 
beauty, or truth cannot be witty. We think he is wrong, and 
believe that some of the wittiest sayings owe much to their 
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wisdom. Wit is often little more than the unused side of 
wisdom, which commonplace people do not see. Surely, 
Manly’s speech in Wycherley’s ‘ Plain Dealer’ contains a truth 
well worthy of general reception, wittily expressed :—‘ But 
‘know, that speaking well of all mankind is the worst kind of 
‘detraction, for it takes away the reputation of a few good men 
‘in the world by making all alike.’ The man who said that 
‘ Neology is the visible horizon that bounds the outlook of the 
‘popular mind, and, as such, recedes as the popular mind ad- 
‘vances,’ was both witty and wise. Similes are favourites of the 
poets, and are often as witty as they are beautiful ; as when dew 
is said to be ‘the tears of the earth for the departure of the 
sun. 

There are two classes of wits—the authors and the talkers; 
but sometimes the two characters are united in one person. 


_The succession has been continuous from Villiers, Duke of 


Buckingham, to Douglas Jerrold. To mention only some, there 
are Lord Rochester, Butler, Prior, Lords Hervey and Chester- 
field, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, George Selwyn, Sheridan, 
Foote, Wilkes, Charles Lamb, Jekyll, Curran, Theodore Hook, 
Thomas Hood, and Sydney Smith. This is a motley list of men who 
have during two centuries exhibited all the varieties of wit. Most 
of the popular jokes have been attributed at different times to the 
chief wit of his day, so that a large number of them have 
many fathers. The title of Receiver-General of Waif and Stray 
Jokes was given to Selwyn, which proves that he made good 
ones of his own, because it has been said we are only inclined 
to lend to the rich. The peculiarities of some of these wits 
have been distinguished from each other. Dr. Johnson says of 
Prior and Butler, ‘The spangles of wit which Prior could 
‘afford he knew how to polish, but he wanted the bullion of 
‘Butler. Butler pours out a negligent profusion, certain of the 
‘weight, but careless of the stamp.’ Horne Tooke makes some- 
what the same observations upon Sheridan and Curran :— 
‘Sheridan’s wit was like steel, highly polished and sharpened for 
‘ display and use ; Curran’s was a mine of virgin gold, incessantly 
‘crumbling away from its own richness.’ Charles Lamb's 
humour is something by itself, which cannot be cut away from 
its context; and all he wrote is suffused with his own quaint 
character. He said of himself that he had been libelled as a 
person always aiming at wit; which he told a dull fellow that 
charged him with it, was at least as good as aiming at dulness. 
Wit is often an unprofitable gift, for the dull people of the 
world look with suspicion upon the witty man, who often makes 
malapropos speeches rather than lose what he considers a good 
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thing. Queen Elizabeth seeing Sir Edward Dyer walking in 
her garden, called to him, ‘ What does a man think of, Sir 
Edward, when he thinks of nothing? referring to his work 
entitled, ‘The Praise of Nothing.’ He, smarting under sup- 
posed neglect, answered, ‘He thinks, madam, of a woman’s 
promise.’ Lord Bacon, after relating this anecdote, adds, 
‘That anger makes dull men witty, but it keeps them poor.’ 
In later times Thomas Warton paid a dear price for a joke. 
On one occasion a fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford, who 
was not remarkable for wisdom, while reading the service, 
came to Psalm lxix. 5, ‘Lord, thou knowest my simpleness.’ 
Warton, who sat below him, whispered, ‘ Why, that is known 
to everybody.’ Soon afterwards the office of President be- 
came vacant, and Warton was obliged to canvass this man for 
the casting-vote. The answer he received was, ‘ No, I am not so 
simple as that neither,’ and Warton lost his election. It is 
curious to remark on the various classes that have been the butts 
of witticisms. The old jest-books are full of jokes aimed against 
the monks, but now very few have the clergy for their subject, 
and those that have are mostly of a good-natured character, such 
as the following samples. Lord Stowell was much pressed by 
an anxious divine (who expected a certain living) to inform him 
what it was worth. ‘My dear friend,’ said he, ‘it is worth 
having.’ When a great outcry was made for money to build 
new churches, a gentleman was asked one Sunday whether he 
had been to church. He answered, ‘ No, I have it on the best 
authority, that of the bishops, that there is no room.’ The 
clergy themselves have usually been quite equal to the task of 
holding their own in wit combats. What can be finer than the 
following anecdote of a witty archbishop. One day Dr. 
Whately was walking with a young officer of artillery who was 
allied to him in blood, when the latter propounded the following 
riddle, ‘What is the difference between a donkey and an arch- 
bishop ?? Whately gave it up, and received the following 
reply, ‘The one carries his cross behind, and the other before,’ 
referring to the marks of the cross on the back of the domestic 
ass and on the apron of an archbishop. ‘ Very good, indeed,’ 
laughed Whately. ‘And now can you tell me the difference 
between a donkey and a captain of artillery?’ ‘No, indeed, I 
cannot,’ replied the officer. ‘There is none whatever,’ rejoined 
the archbishop. 

Lawyers and doctors are the chief objects of ridicule in the 
jest-books of all nations, but they seem to have been little 
injured by the infliction. The jokes against medical men are 
legion, and they show that the generality of people do not hold 
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a very high opinion of their art of cure, but they also prove that 
they are not altogether disbelieved in, or the matter would be 
too serious for a joke. A man is said to have been ashamed to 
look a physician in the face because he was in such good health ; 
and thesame idea is to be found in the following anecdote of men in 
a different profession. A certain canon being very ill, the bishop 
of his diocese had disposed of his prebend. On his recovery, he 
absented himself more than the usual period for visiting his 
diocesan. On being asked by some friends the reasons for his 
conduct, he replied with great gravity that he was afraid that 
the bishop might be angry with him for not dying the year 
before. 

Wit is not always so spontaneous as it appears. ‘Impromptus’ 
are often polished by the midnight oil; thus Sheridan’s cele- 
brated description in the House of Commons of Dundas as one 
‘who generally resorts to his memory for his jokes, and to his 
‘imagination for his facts,’ went through many changes before it 
came out in its present brilliancy. The following are some of 
the earlier forms of the witticism. ‘He employs his fancy in 
his narrative, and keeps his recollections for his wit.’ ‘ When 
‘he makes his jokes you applaud the accuracy of his memory, 
‘and ’tis only when he states his facts that you admire the flights 
‘of his imagination.’ Sheridan at a public dinner was unexpect- 
edly called upon to say grace, wher he acquitted himself as 
follows, ‘What, no clergyman present? Thank God for all 
things!’ This is a much-improved reading of a very old joke, 
but Charles Lamb attributes this version to a friend of his. 

Wit is an evergreen, and jokes of great antiquity are con- 
tinually appearing as new; thus what can be a more never- 
failing sarcasm than is contained in the following epigram :— 


‘Isn’t Molly Fowle immortal? No. 
You lye, she is; I’ll prove her so. 
Sles fifteen now, and was, I know, 
Fifteen, full fifteen years ago.’ 


In Bacon’s ‘ Apophthegmes’ we find a like anecdote. Cicero 
was at dinner, where there was an ancient lady, that spake of her 
years, and said ‘she was but forty years old.’ One that sat by 
Cicero rounded him in the ear, and said, ‘She talks of forty 
years old, and she is far more, out of question.’ Cicero answered 
him again, ‘I must believe her, for I have heard her say so 
any time these ten years.’ We can trace the sentiment con- 
tained in the well-known lines— 


‘For he who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,’ 
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to Demosthenes, who, when he fled from the rabble and was 
reproached for it, said ‘ that he that flies might fight again.’ 

The germ of Douglas Jerrold’s joke, ‘that it was better to be 
witty and wise than witty and otherwise,’ is to be found in a 
little book of ‘Conceits’ published in 1639. In the same work is 
the evergreen joke of the man Gun, who, having been charged 
by a judge for tale-bearing, was desired to give a good report 
in future. How often do we find the circumstantial story of a 
man that gave his friend some old wine in a small glass, and was 
told that it was very little of its age ; now Athenzeus tells this of 
both Phryne and Gnathena. Small glasses have always been 
obnoxious to large drinkers ; thus Captain Robert Bacon, grand- 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, told a friend who gave him some wine 
in a small glass to tie a long string to it, for he expected to 
swallow it some day. An anecdote of Edmund Kean forms a 
companion-picture to the above. The manager of a Scotch 
theatre, where Kean was playing Macbeth, offered him some 
whiskey in a very small glass. ‘Take that, Mr. Kean, it is the 
real mountain dew that will never hurt you, sir.’ ‘ No,’ said, 
Kean, ‘ that I’ll be sworn it wouldn’t—if it were vitriol.’ These 
old jokes with new faces corroborate the saying that nothing is 
so new as that which is forgotten. Lord Lyndhurst used to say 
of Lord Campbell when he wrote his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ 
that he had added a new pain to death. The original of this 
witticism can be traced to Dr. Arbuthnot, who styled the in- 
famous publisher Curll one of the new terrors of death. Cicero 
classes Pompey among those who are sui amantes sine rivali, and 
we often hear the same turn of expression used to describe some 
vain man. Mr. Raikes, in his Diary, cites a bon mot applied to 
a great coxcomb, who was said to be ‘le plus heureux des 
‘hommes; il est fort amoureux de lui-meme et n’a point de 
‘rivaux.’ Rogers relates that when Porson was told that Dr. 
Prettyman had been left a large estate by Mr. Tomline, who 
had only seen him once, he said, ‘It would not have happened 
if he had seen him twice.’ Porson apparently borrowed his idea 
from the old epigram :— 


‘I owe, says Metius, much to Colon’s care— 
Once only seen, he chose me for his heir. 
True, Metius, hence your fortunes take their rise, 
His heir you were not had he seen you twice.’ 


Peter Pindar gave new point to an old jest when he said, that 
if he had not been a good subject to the King, his Majesty had 
been a good subject to him. Scaliger tells of a proud man who, 
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having quarrelled with the Queen of Navarre, was ordered to 
quit her kingdom immediately, and replied, ‘That I can do in 
a very short time.’ This has given rise to the following 
modern version. <A prince of Italy, whose dominion was of 
small extent, ordered a person out of it in twenty-four hours. 
‘ The Prince has been liberal, for I can quit it in half an hour,’ 
answered the banished man. 

Wit is sometimes involuntary, and amusing anecdotes often 
gain their point from the naiveté of those to whom they relate. 
Sir Walter Scott tells how he was at a country sale, and bought 
an old piece for five and twenty guineas. This price much 
astonished an old wife, who was looking to buy something her- 
self, and she cried out, ‘If the parritch pot gangs at that, what 
will the kail pot gang for?’ An American minister was once 
preaching about heaven, and, to show the absurdity of Sweden- 
borg’s ideas, drew a graphic picture of the Swedenborgian 
heaven, with its beautiful fields, fine horses, cows, and pretty 
women, when, in the midst of his glowing description, one of 
the sisters went into raptures, and shouted ‘Glory, glory, 
‘glory!’ This so disconcerted the preacher that he paused, 
when an elder cried out to the shouter, ‘Hold on there, sister! 
youre shouting over the wrong heaven!’ 

It is thought by some to be an advantage for the teller of 
good stories to keep a solemn countenance himself; but Charles 
Lamb classes among his ‘ Popular Fallacies’ this—that ‘a man 
must not laugh at his own jest,’ and says— 


‘We love to see a wag taste his own joke to his party, to watch 
a quirk, or a merry conceit, flickering upon the lips some seconds 
before the tongue is delivered of it. If it be good, fresh and racy, 
begotten of the occasion ; if he that utters it never thought it before, 
he is naturally the first to be tickled at it, and any suppression of 
such complacence we hold to be clownish and insulting.’ 


Sydney Smith remarked that ‘the sense of the humorous is as 
incompatible with tenderness and respect as with compassion ;’ 
but we cannot agree with him, for we believe that humour is 
usually good-natured. Wit, however, often has the sting as 
well as the honey of the bee; and of this kind there is satire, 
irony, sarcasm, and raillery. 


‘ Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.’ 


Or we find the same idea in an amplified form— 
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‘True wit is like the brilliant stone 
Dug from the Indian mine, 
Which boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 

Genius, like this, if polished right 
With the same gift abounds : 

Appears at once both keen and hright, 
And sparkles while it wounds.’ 


One of the finest pieces of irony in the English language is 
the dedication of ‘Killing no Murder’ to Oliver Cromwell, 
which is said to have caused the Protector to move about in 
bodily fear of his life. Parodies, burlesques, and travesties are 
particular forms of this branch of our subject. In a parody 
the same outward form of sentence or metre is usually followed 
with studied care, and though its subject may be of a serious 
nature, it is most frequently a comic imitation of a serious com- 
position. A burlesque or travesty takes a wider range, and uses 
greater liberty with its original; the principal object aimed 
at being to excite laughter by the utter absurdity of the 
composition. The ‘Rejected Addresses’ are the most suc- 
cessful of parodies, in which the style of the various authors is 
wonderfully sustained. Canning wrote a perfect parody of 
Southey’s ‘Inscription for the Apartment in Chepstow Castle 
‘where Henry Marten, the Regicide, was imprisoned thirty 
‘years,’ which he called ‘Inscription for the door of the Cell 
‘in Newgate where Mrs. Brownrigg, the Prentice-cide, was 
‘confined previous to her Execution.’. Lamb’s bantering epistle 
to an old gentleman whose education has been neglected is very 
charming to those who know De Quincey’s ‘ Letters toa Young 
Man,’ of which it is so admirable a parody. The followin 
parody of one of Charles II.’s speeches, by Andrew Marvel, 
might almost stand for the original :— 


‘I told you at our last meeting the winter was the fittest time 
for business, and truly I thought so, till my lord-treasurer assured 
me the spring was the best season for salads and subsidies. . . . Some 
of you, perhaps, will think it dangerous to make me too rich ; but I 
do not fear it, for I promise you faithfully whatever you give me I 
will always want; and although in other things my word may be 
thought a slender authority, yet in that, you may rely on me, I will 
never break it. ... I can bear my straits with patience, but my 
lord-treasurer does protest to me that the revenue, as it now stands, 
will not serve him and me too, One of us must pinch for it if you 
not help me. . . . What shall we do for ships then? I hint this 
ly to you, it being your business, not mine. I know by experience 
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I can live without ships. I lived ten years abroad without, and 
never had my health better in wy life ; but how you will be without, 
I will leave to yourselves to judge, and therefore hint this only by 
the bye, I don’t insist upon it.?.. . 


Cross readings, in which an amusing result is obtained by the 
junction of dissimilar extracts from newspapers, were once 
much the vogue. Here are two or three by their inventor, Caleb 
Whitefoord :—‘ Last night the Princess Royal was baptized— 
Mary, alias Moll Hacket alias Black Moll.’ ‘A certain com- 
‘moner will be created a peer—no greater reward will be 
‘offered.’ ‘A fine turtle weighing upwards of 80 lbs—was 
carried before the sitting alderman.’ A _ printer’s blunder in a 
Paris evening paper a few years ago makes an amusing cross 
reading. ‘Dr. X—— has been appointed head-physician to 
‘the Hédpital de la Charité—Orders have been issued by the 
‘authorities for the immediate extension of the Cemetery of 
‘Mont Parnasse. The works are being executed with the 
‘utmost despatch.’ The ever-ingenious American editors have 
just invented a succinct mode of stating a fatal occurrence 
without details, and leaving the end to be inferred. We will 
give a few specimens :—‘ A man of New Hampshire the other 
‘day ate 15 dozen raw oysters on a wager. The silver trim- 
‘mings alone on his coffin cost 12 dollars and 35 cents.’ ‘John 
‘Smith, in Nebraska, said he could handle a rattlesnake the 
‘same as a snake-charmer. The churlishness of the undertaker 
‘in demanding pay in advance delayed the funeral four days.’ 
‘A circus rider in Texas tried to turn three summersaults on 
‘horseback the other day. The manager sent back to New 
‘Orleans the following day for another summersault man.’ ‘ Few 
‘men would attempt to dry gunpowder in the kitchen stove. A 
‘man in Canada did. His afflicted family would be glad of an 
‘information as to his whereabouts.’ ‘A man warned his wife 
‘in New Orleans not to light the fire with kerosene. Her clothes 
‘fit his second wife remarkably well.’ 

Similes and proverbs are often very comic, and Dean Swift 
had a happy knack of inventing proverbs on the spur of the 
moment, by means of which he was able to excuse whatever he 
might do. Although many proverbs are of a serious character, 
an amusing connection of ideas is often hit upon in some of 
them, as, ‘ It is dear-bought honey that is licked off a thorn;’ 
and the Scotch, ‘ It’s ill getting the breeks aff the Hielandman.’ 
But the Americans are the great inventors in this branch of 
fun, and their similes are often irresistibly droll, as ‘ Ambition is 
‘as hollow as the soul of an echo;’ ‘ Vice is a skunk that smells 
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} ‘awfully rank when stirred up by the pole of misfortune ;’ ‘It is 
Wee ‘the lot of humanity to err at times, as the drunken man said 
ia ‘when he mistook the pig-pen for his bedroom ;’ ‘ As big as all 
ie ‘out of doors;’ ‘As sharp as the little end of nothing;’ ‘ As 
Bea ‘happy as a clam at high water.’ Matthew Wilks, one of the 
ie successors of Whitfield at the Tabernacle, Moorfields, gave out 
- the text ‘Walk circumspectly,’ adding, ‘like a cat upon a wall 
covered with broken glass bottles.’ 
Wit has its fashions like other things, and punning was the 
vogue in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when there 
were clenches and quibbles, quips and quirks, as Milton writes— 


‘ Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity— 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles ; 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.’ 


Puns have earned a bad name, and most writers condemn them 
with the greatest severity; thus Cowley writes—. 


‘Like words make up one noise, 
Jests for Dutchmen and English boys ; 


and Addison says, ‘There is no kind of false wit which has been 
‘so recommended by the practice of all ages as that which con- 
‘sists in a jingle of words, and is comprehended under the 
‘general name of Punning. . . . The seeds of punning are in 
‘the minds of all men, and tho’ they may be subdued by reason, 
‘reflection, and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in 
‘the greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated by the 
‘rules of art.’ It has been said, however, that no ‘man ever 
condemned a good pun who was able to make one himself,’ and 
full two-thirds of recorded wit consists of puns. Homer makes 
Ulysses save his own life and that of his companions by means 
of a pun when he calls himself Outis, so that the poor Cyclops 
cries out in his pain— 


‘Friends! noman kills me. No man in the hour of sleep oppresses 
me with fraudful power.’ 


And Athenzus gives many specimens of puns in his 
amusing Deipnosophists. The punster may point to Cesar, 
Martial, Cicero, and Ovid, as companions in his crime. 
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Plautus loved quibbling as much as Shakespeare did; and 
when Lord Erskine was reproached for punning, because 
it was the lowest kind of wit, he answered—‘True, and 
therefore it is the foundation of all wit.’ Charles Lamb, as a 
punster himself, was sorry to see puns limping ashamed in the 
train of wit, and he stands up staunchly for them, saying ‘A 
‘ pun is a noble thing per se; it is entire, and fills the mind; it is 
‘as perfect as a sonnet.’ Punning is to language what grimaces 
are to gestures: it is also the wit of words, and bears the same 
relation to language that true wit does to ideas. A confirmed 
punster who fires off pun after pun, and tortures every word 
into a jest, is an unmitigated bore ; and we can but agree with 
Sydney Smith when he writes, ‘ One invaluable blessing pro- 
‘duced by the banishment of punning is an immediate re- 
‘ duction of the number of wits. It is a wit of so low an order, 
‘and in which some sort of progress is so easily made, that the 
‘number of those endowed with the gift of wit would be nearly 
‘equal to those endowed with the gift of speech.’ Never- 
theless, there is no reason why a wit should not occasionally 
make a pun; and Sydney Smith could appreciate a good one 
when he heard it. In Mrs. Hamilton’s ‘ Lectures on Education,’ 
a story is told of a school-girl who, during her examination, 
persisted in miscalling the word patriarchs—partridges. ‘ Oh,’ 
was the comment of an auditor, ‘she makes game of the 
patriarchs.’ The witty Canon characterized this as the most 
perfect pun he knew. Mrs, Carter composed an amusing pro- 
posal for printing by subscription the whole art and mystery of 
punning, to consist of fifteen volumes, in folio. She observes: 
‘To so great a height of perfection have the authors of this 
‘ work carried their design as to lay down rules to divide, sub- 
‘divide, compound, re-compound, rack, torture, strain, and 
‘ quodlibetificate any word into a pun by nineteen several ways of 
‘ false spelling.’ But Dr. Sheridan’s ‘ Art of Punning,’ enriched 
by the contributions of Swift, Parnel, Delany, &c., is the most 
elaborate attempt to reduce puns into a system. It is very 
amusing, but rather tedious, because it is overdone. There are 
thirty-seven rules, with illustrative examples, and the author 
writes: ‘I’ve raked the ashes of the dead, to show that puns 
were in vogue 5,000 years ago.’ Shakespeare is full of puns; 
but the point of many of them is lost to the reader by reason of 
changes that have taken place since his time in the pronunci- 
ation of the English language. -Peele’s pun, in his Edward I., 
is not very first-rate :— 
‘ Sweet Helen, 
Hell in her name, but Heaven in her looks,’ 
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Cowper puns on the poet Bloomfield’s name thus :— 
‘ While fields shall bloom, thy name shall live.’ 


Charles Lamb classes among popular fallacies the notion 
‘that verbal allusions are not wit, because they will not bear a 
translation ;’ and observes truly, that ‘ the same might be said 
of the wittiest local allusions.’ Many a pun will pass this 
ordeal, and comes out in equally brilliant colours when trans- 
lated into a foreign language. Another of Lamb’s popular 
fallacies is, that a man may not laugh at his own jest ; and the 
author of the ‘ Art of Punning’ was of the same opinion, for 
he writes :— 


‘ He that would move another man to laughter, 
Must first begin, and t’other soon comes after.’ 


Puns are compatible with the serious as well as the mirthful 
vein; thus the Rev. Samuel Hearn, when dying, comforted his 
wife, saying, ‘Peace; sweetheart, that God who feedeth the 
ravens will not starve the Herns.” The poet Wither, in a 
mournful review of the declining estate of his family, says, 
plaintively, ‘The very name of Wither shows decay ;’ and 
‘time-honoured’ Lancaster answers King Richard II.’s ques- 
tion, ‘ How is it with aged Gaunt?’ by playing on his name— 
‘ O how that name befits my composition ! 

Old Gaunt, indeed: and gaunt in being old : 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 

And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 

For sleeping England long time have I watch’d ; 

Watching breeds leanness, Jeanness is all gaunt : 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones.’ 


Clench, or clinch, was the old name for a pun, and Flecknoe 
informs us that :— 
‘Clenches and quibbles are now out of date.’ 
Dryden says :— 


‘ Pure clinches the suburban muse affords, 
And Panton waging armless war with words.’ 


Again, Sir William Davenant has his fling :— 

‘ Children find, if they endeavour it, 

Your learning, chronicle ; clinches your wit. 
And Pope caps all by— 
‘Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes,’ 
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Quips, quibbles, and quirks must have all belonged to the 
same family; and, in fashion or out of fashion, who that has 
laughed over Hood’s ‘ Faithless Nelly Gray’ and his endless 
magazine of puns, can condemn these innocent witticisms very 
severely. In an old play Wy John Lyly, played before Queen 
Elizabeth (‘ Alexander and Campaspe’), we find the explanation 
of a quip :— 

‘ Po. But what’s a quip? 
Ma. We great girders call it a short saying of a sharp wit, 
with a bitter sense in a sweet word.’ 


One of the old jest-books is entitled ‘Conceits, Clinches, 
Flashes, and Whimzies’ (1630). Our old poets swarm with 
conceits, and it is the fashion either to laugh at them or to 
make excuses for their quaintnesses; but they are often very 
beautiful. What are the reasons that Prince Arthur so 
charmingly brings forward to turn Hubert from his cruel 
purpose, but conceits ? 


‘ Arthur. Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Hubert. I can heat it, boy. 

Arthur. No, in good sooth, the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us’d 
In undeserv’d extremes : see else yourself ; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 

Hubert. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arthur, And if you do, you will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert ; 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 
Snatch at his master, that doth tarre him on.’ 


Crashaw’s renowned line on the miracle at Cana is but a 
conceit :—- 
‘The modest water saw its God, and blushed.’ 


And so is the conclusion of those exquisite lines of Hood :-— 


‘I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender spires 
Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.’ 
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The wit of each country bears some trace of its peculiar 
characteristics, and is therefore well worthy of study. 

Eastern nations are not wanting in wit, although it is usually 
of a rather different character from ours. The Chinese possess 
collections of jests, in which are many that have a strong like- 
ness to those in the various ‘Joe Millers.’ We think the 
following is an old acquaintance :—‘ A man, undergoing the 
‘punishment of a thief’s collar, was asked by an acquaintance 
‘how he got into such an awkward scrape. Why, says the 
‘man, I was walking along the road and saw-an old hay-band 
‘rope on the ground. I thought it was no use to any one, 
‘so foolishly brought it home. His friend asked why his 
‘ punishment was so severe. I don’t know, except that there 
‘was a little ox tied at the end of the rope.’ Here, however, 
is a story that discovers its local parentage. A covetous man 
was travelling one day with his son, when a tiger sprang at 
them, and carried off the father. The son seizes his bow, and 
levels a shaft full at the tiger’s side. The father, twisting back 
out of the tiger’s mouth, and already at a distance, bawls out, 
‘Son! son! use a capt arrow. Don’t make a hole in his skin 
—who will buy it if you do?’ 

Among the Arabs braggadocio is treated with greater con- 
tempt than cowardice, and they expect dignified silence from 
true courage. They have a proverb: ‘If thou sayest that the 
lion is an ass, go and put an halter on him.’ In Europe, how- 
ever, the boasters have created a special branch of wit in their 
own honour. The Spaniards and the Gascons have been the 
greatest practisers of the art of hyperbole. In the seventeenth 
century a little book was published with the title ‘ Al-man-sir, 
‘or Rhodomontades of the most Horrible, Terrible, and Invin- 
‘“cible Captain Sir Frederick Fight-all.’ This contains many of 
the gasconades quoted in more modern jest-books. Here is one 
of these that has undergone various alterations : ‘If I come to 
‘thee with my foot I will kick thee so high into the air that 
“hadst thou ten cartloads of bread thou shouldst be in greater 
‘fear of starving than of falling.’ Another is an elaborate 
description of the vapourer’s furniture—‘ My bedstead is made 
‘of the ribs of giants, the ticking of my bed is filled with the 
‘ moustaches of the masters of the camp to the Grand Turk,’ 
and so on. The more modern versions of these stories gain 
much in form, as in the following instances. A Gascon, while 
skating, was pushed down by an acquaintance; he got up, and 
said in a rage, ‘It is very lucky for you, sir, that I don’t dis- 
like falling.” An officer hearing some one celebrating the 
exploits of a prince who, in two assaults upon a town, had 
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killed six men with his own hand, cried out ‘ Bah, I would 
‘have you to know that the very mattresses I sleep on are 
‘stuffed with nothing but the whiskers of those whom I have 
‘sent to slumber in the other world.’ Another Gascon, in proof 
of his nobility, asserted that ‘in his father’s castle they used 
‘no other fire-wood than the batons of the different marshals of . 
‘France of his family.’ A soldier said ‘ he had been in so many 
‘battles, and had been so battered with bullets, that he swore he 
‘had a mine of lead in his inside.’ Some of the hyperbolical 
stories are more poetical than these ; as when a Spanish officer, 
on the morning of battle, addressed a company of dragoons 
thus :—‘ The flat on which we now are shall soon be changed to 
‘a mountain of dead bodies, and the sun seeing a height where 
‘he had been accustomed to see a plain, will think he has lost 
‘his way.’ The Greeks were great inventors of these sayings. 
On Dieneces, the Spartan, being told the number of Xerxes’ 
army was so great that when they shot forth their arrows the 
sun would be darkened by their multitude, he answered, ‘If 
‘the Medes darken the sun, we shall have our fight in the 
‘shade.’ The American humour partakes slightly of this same 
character and extravagance, but it is, nevertheless, the growth 
of the soil. The vastness of the country, which is said to be 
bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the 
Aurora Borealis, on the west by the setting sun, and on the 
south by the day of judgment, and the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the people are placed, can be traced in most 
of these stories. The hyperbolical or tall species of American 
humour, was much in vogue some years ago, and such stories 
as the following were once very common. ‘A man was 
so tall that he had to go up a ladder to shave himself;’ 
‘another was so strong that his sneeze would kill a buffalo 
‘across the Mississippi river ;’ ‘a Massachusetts pig was so lean 
‘that it was necessary to tie a knot in its tail to prevent it 
‘getting through the chinks of the paling;’? ‘an American 
‘artist painted a snow-storm so naturally that he caught a bad 
‘cold by sitting near it with his coat off’ ‘Some land was so 
‘rich that a squash vine, in its rapid growth, overtook a drove 
‘of pigs.’ ‘The reason why cream is dear is that milk has 
‘risen so high the cream can’t reach the top.’ There is a 
capital story, in which it is related that ‘a coach drove through 
‘the country so fast, and the milestones passed so quickly by, 
‘ that the passengers thought they were in a churchyard.’ This 
coach, however, was beaten by the ‘skipper, which went so 
‘tarnation fast, that in sailing round Long Island she left her 
‘shadow three and a-half miles behind her.’ Major N., when 
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asked whether he was seriously injured by the explosion of the}! 


boiler of the St. Leonard steamer, replied ‘that he was so used 
‘to be blown up by his wife, that a mere steamer had no effect 
‘upon him.’ The evidence of a witness in a life insurance case 
involved in the blowing-up of a steam-boat on the Ohio, is 
droll, just because it is characteristic. The witness knew the 
missing man, and saw him on the deck of the steamboat be- 
fore the explosion. When asked by the lawyer, ‘ What was 
the last time you saw him?’ he answered, ‘The very last time 
‘I ever set eyes on him was when the biler burst, and I was 
‘ going up, I met him and the smoke pipe coming down.’ We 
all know that the American oysters are large, but that one 
must have been of extraordinary size which required three men 
to swallow it whole. It is not fair that the foreigners should 
have all the lies to themselves ; so we will let the Englishman 
ut in an appearance. A commercial traveller, boasting that 
is firm spent £300 a year for writing-ink alone, was answered, 
‘During the last twelve months we have saved in that article 
‘alone £2,000, by merely omitting the dots to our i’s, and the 
‘ crosses to our t’s.” One of the best specimens of rhodomon- 
tade is the following story, which we have not seen in print. 
Two men, who were famous for their vapouring, laid a wager as 
to which could tell the biggest lie. One said that he was in 
‘the mid ocean, far away from land, when he espied a man 
‘swimming. The ship was stopped, and preparations were 
‘made for taking the man in, when he cried out, ‘I am all 
‘ right, and only want to know the latitude and longitude; for 
‘I am swimming to England.’ This seemed sufficiently im- 
probable; but the other capped it by asking ‘ whether his 
friend had seen the man again ?’ and being answered in the 
negative, said, ‘Then I am he.’ Any notice of rhodomontade 
would be imperfect without a passing mention of the surprising 
travels, campaigns, voyages, and adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen, or of the later tall talk of the rattling Jingle in 
‘ Pickwick.’ 

Sydney Smith and Charles Lamb have denied the existence 
of Scotch wit, and the possibility of making a Scotchman see a 
joke. This is an unjust prejudice, and Dean Ramsay’s amusing 
‘Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character’ contains more 
than enough to refute completely such a proposition, although 
the Scotch cannot compete with the Irish in this domain. The 
quickness of reply and richness of wit exhibited by Irishmen is 
unequalled by any other nation. A native of Ireland can always 
get out of a difficulty by the sharpness of his wits. "When the 
officer told a private to go and let his captain know he was the 
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idlest rascal in the regiment, he answered, ‘ Please your honour, 
you would not have me go with a lie in my mouth?’ There is 
often, too, a beautiful pathos in these Irish tales that is closely 
allied to their humour. A poor old woman being sympathised 
with on the loss of her teeth, replied, ‘Time for me to lose ’em 
when I’ve nothing for ’em to do.’ An Irishman never blunders 
from stupidity, but because his head has more than it can 
carry. His name is invariably associated in our minds with bulls. 
A bull has been explained as a false expression of truth, and 
Sydney Smith calls it a counterpart of a witticism; for wit 
discovers real relations that are not apparent, while a bull ad- 
mits apparent relations that are not real. The sum and sub- 
stance of Maria Edgeworth’s essay on ‘ Irish Bulls’ appears to 
be, that it is impossible to define what they are. ‘They are 
distinct from the blunders of other countries, but in what that 
distinction consists has yet to be discovered. Coleridge says the 
particular species bull is often confused with the genus blunder, 
and he defines a bull as ‘a mental juxtaposition of incongruous 
ideas with the sensation, but without the sense of connection.’ 
A simpler explanation would be that a bull is a laughable 
blunder. The word is old, and one of the earliest uses of it is to 
be found in Milton’s ‘ Apology for Smectymnuus’ (1642) : ‘ But 
‘that such a poem should be toothless, I still affirm to be a bull, 
‘taking away the essence of that which it calls itself. For if it 
‘bite neither the persons nor the vices, how is it a satyr? and 
‘if it bite either, how is it toothless? So that toothless satyrs 
‘are as much as if he had said, toothless teeth.’ Many Irish 
bulls contain a good deal of truth wrapped up in them : thus 
the observation, ‘Where will you find any modern building 
that has lasted so long as the ancient,’ is only a perverted ex- 
pression of a truth, for the old things that have come down 
to us are better than most of the new ones, in that they are 
those which have been selected, the struggle for life having 
destroyed the bad. Most of the bulls we know of are so 
mirth-producing, that we think we cannot do better than string- 
a few together. An Irish coroner, in remarking on the great 
mortality of a certain winter, went on to observe that ‘ there are 
a great many people dying this year who never died before.’ 
It must have been a brother of this gentleman who, while 
playing at cards, noticed that a shilling was deficient in the pool, 
and cried out, ‘ Here is a shilling short, who put it in?’ It was 
Sir Richard Steele that said to a certain great man whom he 
wished to invite, ‘If, sir, you ever come within a mile of my 
house, I hope you will stop there.’ It being remarked that a 
nobleman’s wife had no children, a medical man hazarded the 
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opinion that he had noticed such to be hereditary in some 
families. A countryman who was indicted for stealing a goose 
brought a neighbour to swear that he remembered that very { 
goose in his possession ever since it was a gosling. An Irish- 
man who wasa prisoner for stealing a gun, on hearing thisdefence, 
prevailed on a fellow-countryman of his to swear that he re- 
membered the gun in his possession ever since it was a pistol. 
The following description of a very thin man is not bad. ‘ He’s 
‘ grown so thin, I hardly knew him. You are thin and I am 
‘thin, but he is thinner than both of us put together.’ Sir 
Boyle Roche was a living walking bull, and his speech was 
one continued blunder. In consequence a large number of bulls 
have been attributed to him. In aspeech in the Irish House of 
Commons he remarked, ‘Single misfortunes never come alone, 
and the greatest of all possible misfortunes is usually followed 
by a greater.’ Paddy Blake’s echo, that answered the question 
‘ How do you do, Paddy Blake,’ with the words, ‘ Pretty well, 
I thank you, sir,’ was forestalled by the echo of Charenton 
mentioned by Lord Bacon, which on the mention of the devil’s 
name answered ‘ Va-t-en.’ The self-convicted Irishman who was 
looking over a gentleman writing some uncomplimentary re- 
marks and called out, ‘ Youlie, you scoundrel,’ is to be found in 
Galland’s ‘Parolesremarquables des Orientaux.’ Horace Walpole 
declared that the best buil he ever heard was the saying of the 
man who declared, ‘I hate that woman, for she changed me 
at nurse.’ This may be traced to Sancho Panza. There are 
practical bulls as well as spoken ones, such as the action of the 
man who had a dislike to a certain banker, and after collecting 
his notes burnt them to spite him. A quartermaster of a 
regiment of light horse, who was both heavy and tall, jeered 
an Irishman on the proneness of his countrymen to make bulls. 
‘Why, you gigantic fool,’ replied the Irishman, ‘my country 
‘never made such a bull as England did when she made you a 
‘light horseman.’ 

Greece had its Abdera, Hindostan its Sivri-Hissar, and Ger- 
many its wiseacres of Schilda. The foolish deeds of the wise 
men of Gotham are laughed at in the same manner as are the 
bulls of the Irish. It is hardly fair, however, to confine these 
last to one nationality, for we can find instances of bulls in most 
countries. The speech of mad people of all nations will 
frequently be found to be full of bulls. A lunatic introduced 
himself as the Angel Gabriel to a gentleman, who expressed 
surprise. ‘The last time I was here you told me you were 
Lucifer ;’ ‘So I am, sir, but it is by different mothers.’ 
Castiglione, in his ‘Cortigiano,’ relates the following Italian 
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bull. When the Florentines were at war with Pisa they 
were in a financial difficulty, and a citizen proposed, as a 
means of obtaining money, that whereas the Florentines had 
hitherto levied customs duties at each of the eleven gates of their 
city, they should make eleven other gates, and thus double 
their receipts. A case of exorbitant charge for wintering 
cattle coming before Sir Joseph Trevor, Baron of the Exchequer, 
at the Bury assizes, the judge said, ‘Why, friend, this is 
‘most unreasonable, I wonder thou art not asham’d, for I 
‘myself have known a beast winter’d one whole summer for 
‘a noble.” We suspect that the temperance lecturer who 
said, ‘Parents, you have children, or if you have not your 
daughters may have,’ was an Irishman. M. Giry, in his 
translation of the ‘ Apology of Socrates,’ has this passage : 
‘After the manner of those who in the midst of darkness and 
‘obscurity of night combat with their own shadows, it is neces- 
‘sary that I should defend myself.’ This, however, is more - 
a blunder than a bull. An apparent blunder may at times be 
so imaginative as to rise into poetry ; for instance Sir Thomas 
Browne’s sentence, ‘In a word, conceive light invisible, and that 
is a spirit ;? which has a certain likeness to the passage in Job, 
‘A land of darkness, as darkness itself, and of the shadow of 
death, without any order, and where the light is as darkness.’ 
There are blunders that are nearly allied to bulls, which we 
find rather difficult to classify, such as ‘Every man his own 
washerwoman.’ Shakspeare talks of getting the better of things 
impossible, and Corneille of conquering the unconquerable ; 
which expressions are only blunders to prosaic minds. The 
same may be said of Milton’s ever-memorable couplet :— 


‘Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 


We rise into the highest regions of imaginative poetry with 
Keats, when in his poem of the ‘ Pot of Basil’ he thus antici- 
pates the victim’s death :— 


‘So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode toward Florence.’ 


Blunders of speech are very frequently made by those who 
have an insufficient knowledge of a foreign language. An 
Englishman often laughs at the mistakes of a foreigner, but 
the foreigner is more considerate to the Englishman, as when 
one of our countrymen expressed his fear that the expression he 
had used was not French, he was answered, ‘Non, Monsieur ; 
‘mais il merite bien de Vétre.’ Lord Westmoreland, wishing 
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to say ‘I would if I could, but I can’t,’ rendered it ‘ Je voudrais 
si je coudrais, mais je ne cannais pas.’ When Alderman Wood 
visited Paris after Waterloo, he got some visiting cards and 
largely distributed them, with this inscription, ‘Alderman 
‘Wood, feu Lord Maire de Londres.’ We must now bring our 
examples to an end, merely remarking that laughter is a great 
blessing, and prevents cares and troubles from pressing too 
heavily upon human nature. It is, however, more than this, for it 
exerts a mighty influence over human affairs, and is, moreover, a 
source of moral power, as it keeps vanity and affectation in check. 
There are those who can brazen out reproof, but are unable to bear 
beinglaughed at. Thus the feeling of the ridiculousisnot frivolous, 
and the ‘laughing philosophers’ had a valid reason for their exist- 
ence. It must, however, be the recreation and not the business 
of life. We seldom feel respect for the wit, who is a wit and 
nothing more, the Selwyns or the Theodore Hooks of society ; 
but many great men have been wits as well, and the greater 
renown has swallowed up the less. Wilberforce said of Pitt 
that he was the wittiest man he ever knew; and Sydney Smith 
said of Sir James Mackintosh ‘that he had not only humour 
‘but wit also; at least new and sudden relations of ideas flashed 
‘across his mind in reasoning, and would have been called wit, 
‘ifa sense of their utility and importance had not often over- 
‘ powered the admiration of novelty.’ 

If we are too grave or morose by nature, we should attempt 
to season our gravity with humour, for life was not intended to 
be always of a neutral tint, and we shall, therefore, do well to 
laugh ourselves mortal, 


Arr. ITI.—Report of the Commissioners on Coal. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL position has determined, to a great extent, the 
site for the cradles of great nations. Memphis, the most ancient 
city to which historic date can be assigned, not only drew sup- 
plies from the most fertile province in the world, but occupied 
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a position of central importance. It looked down on the channel 
of that stream of human movement which, as far back as we 
can trace, set westward from Asia; and it was equally accessible 
to that Ethiopian world which was the home of an early civil- 
ization, if not of the first family of mankind. 

As navigation advanced, Tyre assumed the splendour of that 
commercial pre-eminence for which its position enabled it suc- 
cessfully to compete. When the western world fell under the 
dominion of Rome, the geographical position of the eternal city 
rendered her a fit metropolis of the world. Unlike other great 
cities, Rome boasted neither ocean, harbour, nor navigable river. 
But her business was not to traffic, but to rule. The Adriatic 
and Tuscan seas surrounded Italy, which was but the home 
park of the empire, with something resembling a continuous 
line of docks. The great harbours of Genoa, Amalfi, Brindisi, 
and Venice, form the ports of Italy. On the disintegration 
of the empire, three out of the four assumed, at different times, 
the importance due to their commanding natural advantages. 
Brundusium, which has never yet recovered from the blocking 
up the mouth of its double harbour by the sunken fleet of 
Pompey, will hereafter be the Indian port of Europe. The 
reasons which led two great emperors to select, as the heirs of 
their name and the capitals of the future, the respective sites of 
Alexandria and of Constantinople, are matters of historic 
record. 

The cause of the important part which the little Island of 
Britain has played in the history of the world is not to be found 
in a geographical position such as that held by Tyre or by 
Venice, by Thebes or by Rome. It might have been expected 
that, characterized as our country was by the poet— 


Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos, 


the storm-swept coasts of England were beyond the course 
of the great traffic from east to west. We possess natural 
harbours, of the greatest capacity and security, at Falmouth, 
Milford, and Cork. Our great rivers, moreover, are harbours in 
themselves—Thames, Severn, Tyne, Tees, and Dee. But, while 
the Atlantic world was unknown, we were almost the very ends 
of the earth. Nor, if Britain had remained in the hands of the 
British, is there reason to conclude that our country would have 
exercised more influence on the commerce and the polity of 
Europe than the Highland clans of Scotland, or the potato- 
eating peasantry of Ireland, would do at this moment, if left 
to their own Celtic, unintelligent, contented idleness, 
F 2 
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But the savages that smote England, when the withdrawal of 
the crumbling Roman rule left her natives as incapable of self- 
government, or self-defence, as the kindred Gallic tribes appear 
to be rapidly becoming, instilled a wholesome terror that has not 
yet been forgotten. Nor was it matter of teaching alone. 
Saxon and Dane left among us the strain of that northern blood 
that loves the smell of salt water. Invaders, pirates, settlers, the 
northmen of different tribes brought with them the skill to hew 
timber, the art of building ships, the thrift that netted ample 
food from the teeming store-ground of the sea (neglected, to 
this hour, by the starving Celtic tribes), and the habits, the 
energy, and the power that formed a great maritime people. 
This bent once given to our growth, the very uncertainty of our 
climate, and perils of our stormy seas, schooled us into import- 
ance. Unrivalled in war as archers, unrivalled at sea as sailors, 
the people of England grew, almost unawares, into one of the 
great powers of the world. ; 

When, so late in our history as to seem almost a thing of 
yesterday, the increase of population, and the rapid extinction 
of forests, led us to turn attention to the use of a certain mineral 
long known by the name of ‘sea-coal,’ men who regarded their 
country’s welfare thought that the supply of the city of London 
with this somewhat obnoxious novelty was only to be justified on 
the ground of the encouragement thus afforded to navigation. 
The coasting colliery business was the very cradle and school for 
our sailors. The use of coal as a source of power was then un- 
imagined. It was only regarded as a convenient, but unsavoury, 
substitute for wood for the purpose of domestic fuel. 

But the invention of Watt led to a very different state of 
things. A hundred years ago the conception of the relations 
of physical forces was beyond the philosophy of the day. A 
man who had said that stored up solar heat, available for motive 
power, or for any of the great needs of labour, lay beneath the 
surface of our coal measures, would have been regarded, not as 
a conjuror, but asa fool. Yet the seed had been sown which 
was to produce a harvest, of the wealth of which we have as yet 
but feeble ideas. When the expansive power of steam, or in 
other words the dynamic agency of heat, had been once suc- 
eessfully applied to the pump, the great mechanical revolution 
had commenced. Where it may stop we cannot tell. But we can 
tell that we are now writing in its fitful and unregulated infancy. 

If we glance at any map of England which indicates at 
the same time the density of population, and the geological nature 
of the soil, we need no evidence of the truth of the remark 
which we made a few lines back, as to the influence of geogra- 
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hical position on the growth and the character of population. 

Ihe centre of gravity of England, to borrow an illustration 

from mechanical science, has been altogether displaced, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of the economical value of coal. 

It is not necessary to carry back any very accurate researches 
into the amount, or the distribution, of our population during 
the eight centuries succeeding the Norman Conquest, to prove 
the nature of the influence which the working of our great 
collieries has exerted in forming the England of to-day. It is 
within the memory of the present generation how villages have 
expanded into large towns, from the value given to their locali- 
ties by the intersection of new lines of internal communication, 
as at Crewe, Swindon, and Wolverton. Nor is it so very long 
since that that which is now the second commercial city of the 
Empire, emulous of the metropolis itself, was but an insignificant 
town on the banks of the Mersey. The testimony of the geo- 
logical map is unmistakeable. Great spots or stains of black 
indicate the existence of certain coal fields or groups of coal fields. 
The actual number of the known coal fields of the United 
Kingdom is thirty-seven, of which seventeen are in England, 
sixteen in Scotland, and four in Ireland; but we are confining 
our summary to the most conspicuous basins. 

Historically the most important, and remarkable for the fine 
clear-burning character of its bituminous coal, is the great 
oblong basin which stretches through the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham, to a length of some fifty-five miles 
from north to south, and somewhat less than twenty miles in 
extreme breadth. The Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees shelter 
the large fleets of collier-vessels that are freighted with what 
we commonly call Newcastle coal. South of this great basin, 
following the same meridian line, the eve rests on a large pear- 
shaped patch, some sixty-five miles long by about twenty- 
four miles in extreme breadth, indicating the great Yorkshire 
coal-field ; extending from Leeds and Bradford on the north to 
the parallel of Nottingham and Derby on the south. To the 
west of this basin, and in close geographical as well as geo- 
logical relation to its position, lie the beds of North and Kast 
Lancashire, covering an area of irregular outline, and of extent 
approaching that of the Yorkshire district. The several smaller 
coal-fields of Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, and Warwickshire ; 
of North Stafford, Cheshire, and Shropshire; and of South 
Stafford and Worcestershire; form outlines to the south and 
west of the great central system. There is the cradle of our chief 
manufacturing industry, in cotton and in woollen fabrics, in iron 
and in brass, in glass and in ceramic manufactures. The Hum- 
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ber and the Mersey form the two —_, outlets, to the east 
and to the west, for the productions of this important district. 
Railways link it with the metropolis, a portion of the coal 
supply of which is thence derived. But while manufacture has 
waited on commerce in the Northumberland and Durham dis- 
trict, commerce has waited on manufacture in the more central 
region. The looms of Leeds and Bradford, the forges of Shef- 
field, the sword cutlery and machinery of Birmingham, have 
been fostered and fed by the mineral wealth of the immediate 
neighbourhood. Thence has sprung the enormous commercial 
wealth of Manchester, the maritime power of Liverpool and of 
Hull. While the coal of this district is, no doubt, to some ex- 
tent an article of merchandise, it is rather as affording its ready 
ministry to the mechanic, than as directly forming the staple 
of the merchant, that our central coal-fields are the seat of the 
main manufacturing industry of England. 

To the north of the broad funnel-shaped estuary of the Severn, 
lies the great South Wales coal basin, covering in its eastern and 
western divisions some 833 square miles. The beds of Mon- 
mouth, Gloucester, Somerset, and Devon group around the 
outfall of the Severn. The commercial value of much of this 
coal, which contains a larger proportion of pure carbon than is 
the case in the previously-named districts, is very great. The 
anthracite, or stone-coal, shipped at Newport or Cardiff, is the 
most valuable fuel for ocean steam traffic, when properly used, 
that our country produces. It is only the liquid fuel more 
recently yielded by America that successfully competes with 
the best Welsh coal for this purpose. With the coal mining 
and coal trade of South Wales are connected the important iron 
mines and iron works of this district ; while the smelting fur- 
naces of Swansea receive copper ore from all parts of the world. 
The growth of the Welsh ports of Cardiff, Newport, and Swan- 
sea has been characterised by extraordinary rapidity. 

The great basin, or rather basins, drained by the Clyde and 
by the Forth, have witnessed a transformation of character due 
to the untiring industry and unflagging energy of the Scottish 
people, no less than to their native mineral wealth, and to the 
narbourage afforded by their estuaries and rivers. In coal mining 


proper, in manufacture of iron, in the production of textile 
fabrics, and in the construction of ships and of machinery, the 
Scottish coal-fields combine the main characteristics of those 
three great English regions to which reference has above been 
made. 

This great, black, subterranean industry employed, in the year 
1869, 345,446 male persons, of whom 282,478 were miners, 
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dispersed through 3,206 different collieries. The total popu- 
lation of Great Britain, in the middle of that year, is estimated 
by the Registrar-General at 25,075,088 persons. If we assume 
that each miner supports a family of five persons, we shall find 
that an eighteenth of the total population of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, is supported by the occupation of coal mining. 

This large and laborious army extracted from the bowels of 
the soil in that year, the last of which we have all the statistics, 
no less than 108,000,000 tons of coal. Two hundred years 
ago, the coal produce of the United Kingdom was about one- 
fortieth of that quantity, being stated, in the year 1660, at 
2,250,000,000 of tons. In the course of the ensuing ninety 
years the production more than doubled, being nearly 5,000,000 
tons in the year 1750. In 1800 the quantity exceeded 
10,000,000 tons. The introduction of inland water carriage, by 
canal, about this time, gave facility for the supply of coal to 
districts before inaccessible ; and the consequent increase was 
so rapid that the accounts given of the yield in the year 1816, 
differ from one another by a larger figure than that which 
represents the annual supply at the beginning of the century ; 
being variously stated at from 16,000,000 to 27,000,000 of tons. 

It was not until 1854 that any proper attention was directed 
to the collection of the statistics of this prime mineral industry. 
In 1855, the total quantity of coal raised is returned as 
64,307,459 tons. From that time the annual increase of yield, 
although varying, or even receding, in its totals, has shown an 
average augmentation of from three to four per cent., one year 
after another. In 1865, Professor Jevons, in a work on the 
‘Coal Question,’ estimated, on the basis of the statistics of the 
preceding decade, that the consumption of coal in the year 
1871 would be found to amount to nearly 118,000,000 of tons. 
As computed on the best data yet accessible, the consumption 
for that year will not fall short of 115,000,000 tons; the increase 
in the year 1869 over 1868 having been as much as that of the 
preceding two years, 1868 and 1867, both added together. 

It is matter of mathematical certainty that the exhaustion of 
a definite quantity of material, which is consumed at an annually 
increasing rate, is only a question of time. But to attempt to 
solve the question, how long will our coal supply hold out, on 
such a narrow and imperfect basis as the comparison of actual 
quantity and present rate, not only of consumption, but of 
increase of consumption, is simply puerile. We may estimate 
all motive power in grains of carbon or in tons of coal 
consumed, and we thus obtain a valuable unit of mechanical 
calculation. But we have to do, not with mechanics, but with 
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economics, or social phenomena. For this purpose we must 
refer, not to a mechanical, but to a social unit of value. In 
the present state of civilisation, this unit is to be taken as a 
definite weight of gold. In other words, it is the question of 
the price at which coal can be laid down in an English port— 
comparing that paid for the produce of our own mines with that 
paid for the produce of other coal-fields, including freight—that 
must determine the question of the activity or the disuse of 
the English collieries, whatever may be the amount of coal 
actually underlying our soil at that time. 

The known coal-fields of the United Kingdom amount to 
only four per cent. of the total sum of the coal-fields of the 
world. The United States, and the British Possessions in North 
America, include in their vast territory 20,000 square leagues 
of coal measures. All other European beds, taken together, do 
not equal the area of our own, being 800 square leagues against 
1,000. But fresh coal beds are being constantly discovered, 
in Spain, and in other parts of the continent. The approximate 
allowance of 3,200 square leagues for the coal measures of 
Africa, Asia, and South America is, of course, merely tem- 
porary, and immensely in arrear of the fact. And the effect 
on all descriptions of mechanical labour of the employment of 
liquid fuel is an important element in the adequate con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Let us consider for a moment what is the occupation of a 
miner. This voluntary fugitive from the light of day and the 
free air of heaven, passes his time in the painful toil of extract- 
ing from beneath the surface of the soil the richest product of 
the vegetation of the pre-human world. ‘The stage of his 
labours at which he was contented with clearing out the brittle 
layers of combustible dust that crop out between rocky strata, 
as on the coast of Pembrokeshire, has long been passed. The 
formation of caves or tunnels, entered by a level or an inclined 
adit or gallery from a mountain scarp, is now of but rare 
occurrence. The work of the miner commences by the sinking 
of a well or shaft, of sometimes as much as sixteen feet in 
diameter, which has to be carried perpendicularly to the depth 
at which it intersects the underlying beds of coal. The depths 
to which this primary shaft are sunk vary according to the 
geological character of the soil. The extreme depth yet attained 
in England is 2,376 feet, although we have information as to 
telluric conditions, at a depth exceeding this by one-fourth, from 
the great Franco-Belgic coal basin. Arrived at the level of 
the mineral, which lies in seams, varying from a mere stain of 
black, an inch or less in thickness, to a solid bed of eight feet 
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six inches, in Cumberland, and of dimensions in the Staffordshire 
district which are not specified in the report, the task that lies 
before him is to ‘win,’ or excavate and send to the surface, 
the whole of this store of carbon; or at least as much as, with 
a continually increasing economy of method, he can remove 
with safety. In the earlier workings, on what was called the 
pillar and slab method, solid masses of coal were left to support 
the roof. In many instances this has given way, and districts 
of Staffordshire may be scen which present the appearance of 
country uprooted by earthquakes, the whole soil having bodily 
gone down to fill up the vacuum left behind by the miners. 
It is not only in the danger overhead that the miner has to 
dread the constant, unsleeping power of terrestrial gravitation. 
Some strata that are hard and solid, when tested by the pick, 
are in a condition that is actually semi-fluid. It is not enough 
for the miner to prop his roof, and to give due attention to the 
sides of his galleries. The very floor beneath his feet will rise 
upon him by that powerful action denominated creep. Earth 
from above, around, and under, closes, with instinctive pressure, 
upon the human mole. ‘Then, too, the peril of water, if less in 
the coal mines, as a rule, than in those of metal, is not to be 
disregarded. There have been times when the blow of a pick 
has loosened or displaced a mass of stone, and whén a river has 
sprung forth from the aperture, enlarging its orifice with its 
force, and sweeping miners and their apparatus before it, till it 
filled the whole working with its flood, and stood deep and 
sullen in the shaft. To perils of the earth and perils of the 
water are added those of the two invisible foes of the miner, 
that strike him with a gently lingering death, or with the vivid 
flash of the lightning. In some mines a flow of carbonic acid 
gas exudes from the workings, silent, invisible, imperceptible to 
the senses. As it fills the subterranean galleries, running like 
water to the lowest parts, the only indication of its presence is 
given by the lights. Those nearest the ground first grow pale, 
dim, and faint, and then become apparently self-extinguished. 
In the slow and gradual ascent of the danger lies the only safe- 
guard of the miner. But the terror of the choke-damp, as the 
carbonic acid, which is always more or less to be found in ill-ven- 
tilated mines, is called, is nothing to that of the fire-damp. That 
very gas with which we illuminate the houses and streets of 
our cities often escapes, without artificial aid, from the beds of 
bituminous coal. It has been known to spring forth from the 
surface of the earth, and to become, on casual contact with 
flame, a fountain of living fire. In most of the mines it is 
more or less redoubtable as a foe, to be kept at arm’s length 
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only by the most anxious precaution, and by the most copious 
ventilation. At any time the excavation of a piece of coal may 
open a ‘blower’ of gas. In old mines the goaf, or deserted 
excavations, however carefully they may be walled off from the 
actual workings, at times become reservoirs of this inflammable 
gee, and destructive accidents have occurred in consequence. 

ith the capricious action of the barometer (of which science 
has as yet failed to grasp the real cause), the danger of the 
miner from the production of noxious gases increases. And it 
must be remembered that the mercury in the barometer, at 
great depths below the soil, stands at an inch or two inches 
higher than at the level of the sea, indicating an additional 
pressure on the frame and on the lungs of the miners. When 
a voluminous discharge of gas takes place, whether from a new 
and violent blower, or from a neglected accumulation, the 
slightest contact with flame is sufficient to sweep the mine with 
a fiery whirlwind. The dull, sullen noise, as of a discharge of 
artillery underground, too well tells the wives and children of 
the miners of what has occurred. They hurry to the shaft, 
perhaps to see it vomit flames, like the crater of a volcano, or 
send up a black, dense pillar of smoke, that is a funeral-signal 
to the neighbourhood. 

Science has done much to protect the miner from this his most 
terrible enemy. It must be confessed that the chief source of 
the ravages committed by the fire-damp is to be found in the 
incredible rashness and carelessness of the men themselves. 
Contact with actual flame is required to explode this gas. Flame, 
it has been observed, will not pass through wire gauze. This 
fact, due to the rapid conduction of heat by the metal, 
which reduces the gas that escapes through the minute aper- 
tures below the incandescent temperature, was utilised by Sir 
Humphrey Davy in 1817, for the construction of the safety 
lamp. George Stephenson divides the claim to this great inven- 
tion, a question into which this is not the place to enter. A 
tube of wire gauze, firmly connected with a solid metallic top, 
as well as with the metal sides of the vessel containing the oil, 
surrounds the flame of the lamp, which thus, while losing con- 
siderably in illuminating power, may be carried into fiery mines 
without causing explosion. Indeed, it has been known that 
the grisou, as foreign miners call the fire-damp, has filled the 
interior of the lamp with flames, while the miner has withdrawn 
in safety. 

The tes of light by the Davy or “ Geordie” lamp is felt by 
the miner to be so irksome, in the rayless depth of his galleries, 
that he will often risk, and often encounter, a terrible death, for 
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the sake of a brighter illumination. Miners have not unfre- 
quently been met, with the prescribed safety-lamp in the one hand, 
and with an open light in the other. After a terrible explosion 
at Merthyr Tydvil, from the scene of which sixty-two dead or 
wounded miners were removed, only sixty-one safety-lamps were 
to be found. Every year tells the same tale. Nor is it the 
desire of light alone which leads men thus to affront death, in 
its fiercest terror. That product of the new world, the exces- 
sive and constantly increasing use of which is producing, on 
some races, an effect as deleterious as the introduction of a 
potato diet among the peasantry of Western Ireland, is a source 
of cheap luxury to the labouring man, which no consideration 
will induce him to forego. That smoking should be rendered 
absolutely impossible in a fiery mine is a sine gud non for the 
protection of the miner. To light the pipe, either the safety 
lamp must be opened, or, if this is rendered impossible by a pad- 
lock, a match must be struck. It is thus that a great part 
of the explosions originate, often leaving none to tell the story. 
One thousand one hundred and sixteen lives were lost in our coal 
mines during the year 1869, by 854 separate fatal accidents, 
being at the average rate of one life lost for every 309 persons 
employed, and for every 96,777 tons of coal raised. This rate 
differs in different districts. In the South Wales district, a life 
was lost out of every 160 persons employed. In the West Lan- 
cashire and North Wales district, a life was lost out of every 
139 persons employed. The deaths from explosion may be 
taken at one-fourth of those arising from all causes. In the 
year 1869 explosions, falls of coal, and falls of roof, caused re- 
spectively 257, 172, and 294 deaths, or a total of 723. The 
same grim sum in the preceding year only amounted to 599. 
The wilful rashness of the miners is increasing instead of 
diminishing. 

One cause of the explosion of fire-damp is so unpardonable 
in its nature as to be almost incredible when recounted. It is 
one which legislation should prevent; and is probably the 
only one as to which more than a stringent carrying out 
of good administrative rules can be demanded. It is the 
use of gunpowder for facilitating the progress of the miner ; 
or, in other words, for saving cost in working. The inspectors 
complain of the ignorant and incautious use of gunpowder 
below ground, by stinted or too little inspection of the working 
and other places before firing shots, and by having large quan- 
tities of powder in the mines. If the law were to be actually 
prohibitory of the introduction into any mine in which fire- 
damp is prevalent of gunpowder, matches, candles, tobacco, or any 
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light but a safety lamp, kindled and locked on the surface, and 
if every miner was searched for such contraband before descend- 
ing the shaft, a heavy penalty being attached to the discovery of 
such matters on his person, we should no longer be terrified by 
the annual death-rate attributable to the explosions of fire- 
damp. 

(avhinations of tubes of wire gauze with cylinders of glass 
to allow of a better passage of light, have been attempted both 
in England and in Belgium. The glass, of course, is protecied 
by a grille from any casual blow ; but the brittle nature of glass, 
especially when exposed to sudden and violent heat, renders these 
compound lamps less reliable than the original Davy. Petro- 
leum lamps of this mixed sort are manufactured at Lille. For 
fixed lamps, that known by the name of the inventc~, Dumesnil, 
is one of the best. But dotaie lights, such as those of Messrs. 
Dumas and Beuvil, in which the illumination takes place in a 
closed glass tube, and the chemical apparatus necessary for its 
production is contained in a box slung around the miner, appear 
not only to combine the maximum of illumination with absolute 
safety, but to present the unusual advantage of being inextin- 
guishable by any vapour to be met with in the mine, by fire- 
damp, by choke damp, or by water. 

It is not, then, science that is at fault. She offers safety to 
the miner. Greedy parsimony, or brutal recklessness—these are 
the real sparks that fire our mines. 

Sometimes, indeed, this expression may be taken in its fullest 
and most literal sense. As there are mines flooded by such sub- 
terraneous rivers as no pump has been able to exhaust, so we 
have mines in which for months, or even for years, a steady sub- 
terranean combustion has anticipated the labour of the miners. 
When an action of this kind once commences, the difficulty and 
danger of arresting its progress are very great, and at times it 
seems as if nothing but the occurrence of a fault, or the actual 
exhaustion of the bed of coal which the fire has seized, could 
extinguish this semi-artificial volcano. 

To those unaccustomed to a miner’s life, it seems inexplicable 
what inducement can be adequate to tempt men to undergo not 
only its perils, but its disgust. The visitor to one of these sub- 
terranean countries feels a strange qualm as the earth seems to 
fall away from beneath his feet, when he first commences to 
descend a shaft. The lengthening rope hangs in menace over 
his head; the small patch of sky, diminishing in size as it 
increases in the depth of its blue, seems a signal that he has 
left light and life behind him, on an infernal adventure of which 
he already half repents. Then all is strange around him: his 
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own figure, wrapped in the miner’s garb, is strange; the dark 
galleries, the muffled lights, the rough, unclad, black, bearded 
men, the close damp smell, the unwonted heed that he has taken 
of his stumbling footsteps, the hollow, echoing, awe-inspiring 
sounds. Life—for the subterranean world has a life, though a 
scanty one, of its own—subsisting under unnatural conditions, 
takes a weird and uncouth form. That cryptogamic vegetation 
which asks from the sun nothing but warmth, here finds a warm, 
damp, gloomy kingdom in which to revel. The most prolific of 
all organisms, the conio-mycetes, rapidly impart their own flavour 
to the provisions exposed to the ravages of mould. Quaint 
plantations of toad-stools, cotton-like fleeces of lichen or of fun- 
goid growth, etiolated to a pale yellow or a snowy white, prey 
upon the decomposing wood. Insects are not altogether absent ; 
ghost-like moths, spectral flies, gaunt and fearful spiders. The 
botanist and the zoologist have not yet made the conquest of this 
barren but not absolutely unproductive field. The faithful 
follower of civilisation, the rat, has established many a colony ; 
feeding on crumbs and fragments dropped by the miners, attack- 
ing their provisions if left exposed, and sometimes watching, 
with bright black eyes, the repasts of those who have invaded 
haunts more suitable for the retreat of the hungry quadruped 
than for human frequentation. Or the shadowy galleries afford 
room for the noiseless flitting of the bat, hawking, in these 
plutonic regions, after insect prey that shuns the light of day. 

Inthe year 1866, some degree of public anxiety was awakened 
on the subject of the permanence of our coal supply. The 
scientific journals directed attention to the calculations of Pro- 
fessor Jevons, and the matter was discussed in the House of 
Commons. In June of that year a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire, according to the peculiar phraseology in 
which English lawyers delight, ‘into the several matters rela- 
ting to coal in the United Kingdom.’ 

Had a question of such vital national importance arisen in 
any other civilised country, simple and efficient steps would 
have been taken to solve it as far as was practicable. In France 
or in Italy, the Minister of Commerce would have placed the 
inquiry in the hands of a competent Engineer, have armed him 
with requisite power, and would have received, in the shortest 
available time, a reliable and useful report. In Russia, the 
Imperial Government would have sought to avail themselves 
of the services of the man, whether native or a foreigner, whose 
Kuropean reputation might have designated him as the fittest 
person to conduct such an inquiry. As to the exact steps that 
would have been taken by the German Governments, we are 
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less at home. But it is quite certain that the subject would 
have been both ably and exhaustively treated, and the work so 
done as not to require doing over again. What was the method 
adopted by Her Majesty’s advisers? We hesitate to define it 
in brief and appropriate terms, as any language that should 
fairly point out the feeble bungling that took place might be 
mistaken for satire. We must, therefore, allow the Commis- 
sioners who were appointed to describe their own proceedings in 
their own literary phraseology. 

Fifteen Commissioners were appointed, on 28th June, 1866, 
including some of the most eminent geologists, chemists, mining 
engineers, and manufacturers in the country. The veteran Sir 
Roderick Murchison brought his proved judgment and long ex- 
perience to the task. Mr. Vivian, who had mooted the subject 
in the House of Commons, and was himself a large coal owner, 
wasa Commissioner. Sir W. Armstrong brought his mechanical 
ingenuity to bear on the solution of certain theoretic questions. 
Fourteen more or less specially qualified or interested men were 
placed under the presidency of a Cabinet Minister, the Duke of 
Argyll; a peer who could haye had no education, and ought to 
have had no time, to enable him to be of any service in the matter. 
How far it was owing to the cumbrous form of a Royal Com- 
mission, or how far it was due to the choice of a chairman, that 
the result of the labours of the Commission is such as we are 
about to detail, it is not for us to say. It must be observed, 
however, that the name of the Chairman assumes unusual pro- 
minence in the report. What are called the sub-reports of the 
several Commissioners are addressed to him personally. And 
the facts that the most distinguished member of the Commission 
was forced, or allowed, to close the report by ‘recording his 
earnest protest’ against one of its statements; and that another 
Commissioner also expressed his disagreement with a portion of 
the report which, in fact, has all the simplicity of a rule-of- 
three sum, show a wonderful absence of tact and business capa- 
city in the arrangement of the materials collected by the labour 
of five years. Not only is the weight of any conclusions de- 
stroyed by such open evidence of dispute ; but it is apparent 
how very little judgment can have been exerted to avert such an 
unseemly and unnecessary display of contradictory opinion. 

The Commission, on their first meeting, on July 7th, 1866, 
decided that it was expedient to divide their inquiry, and to 
appoint committees to investigate separate subjects. They chose 
the members of five committees; but at the same time made a 
regulation calculated to neutralise any advantage derivable from 
the division of labour, by allowing every member of the Com- 
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mission to serve on any committee he pleased, in addition to that 
specially assigned to him. The various matters for inquiry were 
ultimately divided into subjects for twenty-three separate inves- 
tigations ; and the eminent wisdom of the collective body is 
displayed by their statement that each separate member pro- 
ceeded, on his own plan, to investigate the probable quantity of 
coal in each district which might reasonably be expected (accord- 
ing to his own private judgment) to be available. ; 

One consequence might have been, and probably was, expected 
to follow from this utter absence of plan and of discipline. It 
became impossible to verify or criticise the reports of the several 
Commissioners. Another, and a greater evil resulted. It 
became impossible to make any real use of the information 
which they elicited. Had a proper and uniform plan been 
defined and carried out, the labours of the Commissioners would 
have had a definite value, whatever might have been the worth 
of their individual opinions. But from the irregularity neces- 
sarily arising from leaving each man to go to work on his own 
method, it ensues that the student of the subject is unable to 
separate opinion from fact, or to deduce, from the information 
laid before the several Commissioners, results which, being 
founded on definite fact, might be something more than purely 
imaginary. 

In truth, the contradictory report at which, on the 27th and 
3lst of July, 1871, these several parties, consisting of thirteen, 
of one, and of one, Commissioner, finally arrived, as the upshot 
of five years of investigation, ts more than purely imaginary. 
It is a document which, so far as any weight can be attached to 
it, is not only without, but against evidence. It is not only 
illogical but mischievous. Actuated, no doubt, by a highly patri- 
otic spirit, the Commissioners admit (in a foot-note on page 82) 
that ‘they are taking the most favourable view in reference to 
deep working that the evidence will possibly allow.’ That, we 
submit, is neither the use nor the duty of a Royal Commission. 
A hundred pound note would have fairly remunerated some able 
writer for the production of a very readable pamphlet to that 
effect. Even before we come to the proof that this large state- 
ment is far too narrow—even before we show that the report is 
directly in the teeth of ample and irrefragable evidence, we 
cannot but feel that such a confession of the animus of the Com- 
mission is enough to deprive their conclusions of any judicial 
value. 

The ‘ Matters relating to Coal,’ on which the opinion of the 
Commissioners was requested, were these: First, the Commis- 
sioners were to investigate the probable quantity of coal con- 
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tained in the coal fields of the United Kingdom, and to report 
on the quantity of fresh coal which may reasonably be expected 
to be available for use. Secondly, whether it is probable that coal 
exists at workable depths under the Permian and other superin- 
cumbent strata. Third, to inquire into the actual present con- 
sumption of coal, and the probable increase of such consumption, 
including exports; and lastly, to report whether coal is wasted 
by bad working, or by carelessness, or neglect of proper appli- 
ances for its economical consumption. 

This wide and straggling field of inquiry comprehends three 
distinct questions. The first is the question of fact: ‘What is 
the extent of our known, actual coal fields, and what quantity 
of the precious mineral remains unexhausted, in known strata, 
and within reach of remunerative extraction, according to our 
present mechanical knowledge and ability.’ On this point it 
was possible to collect precise information, and to tabulate it in 
such a form as to be available for all scientific inquiry into the 
subject. It was a work to do once for all; and so to do, as to 
render it a very valuable contribution to our mineral statistics. 
Nor could this question of fact be answered without closely 
regarding the essential element of cost. No coal, even if known 
to exist, can be reasonably regarded as available for use, if its 
extraction would cost more than its value. Some dim idea of 
this elementary truth seems to have dawned on the Commission. 
They excluded from their optimist totals the contents of seams 
of coal of less than twelve inches thick. But as to other seams 
a few inches thicker, or as to beds which, whatever their depth, 
have little or no commercial value, they make no return. All 
is fish that comes—not to net, but to the hopeful vision of the 
fishermen. In dealing thus with this first and most tangible 
part of this inquiry, the Commissioners have done little more 
than waste public time and public money. They have not stated 
the facts which they have collected in such a manner as to 
make them available for practical professional use. They have 
not made distinction between good and bad, between more or less 
available ; and they have said nothing at all about the main and 
ruling element of availability—comparative cost. 

With regard to the second question, it is one that hardly goes 
beyond the province of pure theory. We see that the geologists 
are at war on the subject; and it is one special and peculiar to 
geology. Its net practical bearing, in the present state of the 
case, is evident from the following consideration. The cost of 
sinking a pit or shaft for a colliery is so heavy, that it is only a 
moral certitude of obtaining a remunerative return, by the 
opening of a known and profitable coal seam, that will induce 
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any one to undertake it. In known coal fields, indeed, there is 
always a certain risk; but long experience, as well as geological 
theory, may lead to a forecast sufficiently reliable to induce enter- 
prising men to undertake that risk. In the case of an unknown, 
untried coal field, a coal field the existence of which is only 
matter of scientific deduction or surmise-—who is to bell the cat ? 
who will verify the opinion? It may be, as matter of scientific 
interest, very delightful to know whether Mr. Prestwich is right 
in believing in ‘the existence of coal on the south side of the 
Mendips and under adjacent parts of the British Channel, at a 
depth of not less than from 1,509 to 2,000 feet,’ as stated in the 
report, or whether ‘that view, being purely theoretical, is dis- 
tinctly controverted by the evidence of physical data all around 
the area in question,’ and ‘the existence of any productive coal 
fields in the south-eastern counties of England is in the highest 
degree improbable,’ according to the much higher authority of 
the author of the Silurian system. But who will sink the pits, 
or even the borings, to tell us? As far as any practical result 
goes, the time of the Commission might almost as well have 
been devoted to the discussion of the probability of finding coal 
beds in the moon. 

The present yield of the coal fields of the country is matter 
of statistical return. Increased consumption is matter of esti- 
mate. As to this, the Commission helplessly place side by side 
the statements of Mr. Jevons, which have been so remarkably 
verified by fact, and those of Mr. Price Williams, which are 
purely imaginary. That the real reply to this question is a 
matter eminently dependent on the neglected detail of cost of 
working, does not seem to have occurred to the Commissioners. 

Finally, as to waste in consumption, a highly important sub- 
ject, the report is absolutely mute ; while as to waste and loss in 
working, each Commissioner was left to form his own estimate. 
Instead of considering it their duty to signalise the details of a 
great loss of national wealth, or to give the least hint how such 
loss might be avoided, the Commissioners have only regarded such 
waste as a possible deduction from their monstrous imaginary 
total. 

The word monstrous is not too strong, as we shall pre- 
sently see. We have now arrived at the consideration of that 
part ‘of the question which the incredible want of systematic 
arrangement adopted by the Commission has left in unnecessary 
obscurity. Had a business-like form of tabular statement been 
prescribed, according to which the details collected by each 
Commissioner should have been arranged, it would have been 
possible to make good use of the result. As it is, without any 
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clear general statement of either the areas of the several coal 
fields, or the respective extent, depth, and thickness of the 
present known seams, it is impossible to form an exact estimate 
of the exaggerations of the report. We can, indeed, arrive at 
details by a rough-and-ready method, which, with all its 
roughness, will be far more reliable than the conclusions of the 
Commission. But the public have a right to be indignant 
that the one definite result of so much cost and time, from which 
unbiassed professional men could have elicited important facts, 
has been, whether purposely or ignorantly, withheld from 
their knowledge, by the unintelligent regulations of the Com- 
missioners. 

The difficulty that opposes the extraction of coal from the 
bowels of the earth below a certain depth from the surface, is 
the heat of the body of the planet. Volcanoes may be regarded 
as a series of natural thermometers, which tell us that, at certain 
depths, this aeat is such as to melt metal and to fuse rocks, Nume- 
rous observations establish the fact of the existence of a zone of 
temperature at a depth of fifty feet below the surface. 

e temperature at that depth is 50° of Fahrenheit; and it is 
dependent on the distance, not beneath the sea level, but beneath 
the local surface. In mines of metal, of which one of the deepest 
is that of Dukinfield in Cornwall, the increase of temperature be- 
low this zone is at the rate of 1° of Fahrenheit for every ten 
fathoms in depth. But in the coal measures, both in the United 
Kingdom and in Belgium, the increase of heat is more rapid. 
There is reason to believe that it follows an accelerating ratio ; but 
at all events there is no doubt that it amounts at least to 1° Fah- 
renheit for every 55 feet in depth. Thus at a depth of 1,800 
feet, a temperature of 80° Fahrenheit is attained ; which requires 
the adoption of shorter hours for the miner, and involves in 
consequence an increased expenditure. In the Monkwearmouth 
mines this is the case. The depth there worked is 1,640 feet 
below the surface. By the evidence of Mr. Elliott, and of other 
witnesses well acquainted with these coal mines, it appears that 
in consequence of the high temperature the men work shorter 
hours. The physical endurance of the miners declines from this 
point. In other words, the cost of mining increases. The 
deepest colliery in England is at Rosebridge, near Wigan. .The 
shaft has there attained a depth of 2,376 feet, and is still being 
sunk to a greater depth. The temperature of the earth is 92° 
Fahrenheit. At adepth of 2,690 feet the temperature reaches 
that of the blood, or 98° Fahrenheit, in which continuous exertion 
is impossible. As far then as our present knowledge and means 
extend, the limit to which coal can be extracted before we com- 
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mence a steady increase of cost may be taken at 1,700 feet, and 
the limit of practicable extraction at 1,000 feet lower. 

A word should be said as to the possibility of an artificial 
reduction of the temperature in mines. There is no doubt that 
the introduction of boring machines, worked by compressed air, 
has an effect of this nature. The works of the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel afforded the means of obtaining valuable information on 
this subject, of which the Commissioners failed to avail them- 
selves. The rapid expansion of the compressed air, when it 
escapes from the engine, causes such an absorption of heat as to 
reduce the temperature of the immediate current to 6° or 7° below 
the freezing-point of Fahrenheit. In narrow driftways thus ven- 
tilated, the breath of the miners has been frozen on their beards. 
But there are two considerations which preclude the idea that 
any material lowering of the temperature of a deep coal mine can 
be obtained by the use of compressed air, within the limits of 
economical practice. One is, that the volume of air required for 
ventilation is so disproportionate to that which issues from the 
machines, as to reduce the refrigerating power within very 
narrow limits. The other is, that the re power of the 
earth increases in a higher ratio than that indicated by the 
thermometer. If it were possible, for instance, to reduce 
by artificial refrigeration a temperature of 80° to one of 70°, 
the same cooling power would have far less effect on a tempe- 
rature of 85°, or of 90°. With every degree of rise in the 
earth’s temperature, its power of instantly heating the air 
sensibly and irresistibly increases. 

No engineer who had a reputation to lose, then, would ven- 
ture to affix his name to a report that should contemplate the 
economical working of our coal mines at a lower depth than 
2,700 feet. From 1,700 to 2,700 feet there must be a steady 
increase in the cost of working. The reader is now in a position 
to form his own opinion on the following extract from the 
report. ‘Looking to possible expedients which the future may 
‘elicit for reducing the temperature, they (the Commission) con- 
‘sidered it might fairly be assumed that a depth of at least 
‘4,000 feet might be reached.’ The temperature at this modest 
— is at least 122° Fahrenheit, and probably considerably 

igher ! 

Approaching now the main outcome of the five years’ labours 
of the Commission, the estimates of available coal—we are struck 
with a disproportion between fact and estimate, so great as to 
be all but inexcusable. The probable quantity of coal in the 
ascertained coal fields of the United Kingdom is reported by the 
Commissioners as 90,207,000,000 of tons. Now, saying — 
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of the fact that this estimate includes every thing that is black, 
and that is more than 12 inches in thickness, it must be kept in 
mind that this is an estimate of the total cube quantity of coal 
down to a depth of 4,000 feet. Reducing this unjustifiable esti- 
mate to the quantity of coal above the limit of blood-heat, by the 
only proportion which the report enables us to adopt, we find the 
quantity to be brought down to 61,000,000,000 of tons. Out of 
this, moreover, 22,000,000,000 of tons can only be extracted at 
a cost gradually augmenting from present rates to the limit 
of commercial impossibility. 39,000,000,000 of tons, then, is all 
the coal of the existence of which, within our present limits of 
available working means, we have any evidence. As to the 
56,000,000,000 of tons of coal, which some geologists do, and 
others do not, believe to exist in undiscovered beds, we decline 
to regard the probability of its extraction as being at present 
a serious question. 

In these estimates, however, owing to the want of distinctness 
and method of which we have beforecomplained, theactual amount 
of available coal is considerably overstated. Besides the reduc- 
tion necessary for unworkable or valueless seams, it must be 
borne in mind that a considerable depth of non-carboniferous 
strata is comprised in the 2,700 feet immediately under the 
surface. And further, while little or none of the coal below 
1,700 feet has been extracted, a large proportion of that between 
that depth and the surface has been consumed. 39,000,000,000 of 
available, and 22,000,000,000 tons of less available coal are there- 
fore estimates largely in excess of the probable actual quantity. 

Now if the present rate of increase of consumption be as- 
sumed as likely to continue, an assumption which, having been 
made by Mr. Jevons in 1865, has been substantially verified up to 
the present time, the last ton of this 39,000,000,000 would be ex- 
tracted in seventy-three years, that is to say, Anno Domini 1945. 

The practical calculation of Mr. Jevons has inspired Mr. 
Elliot, one of the Commissioners of 1866, with so much alarm, 
that he has appended a special protest of his own to the report, 
to express his disbelief in the possibility of the exhaustion 
of our coal in 110 years; the term at which, according to 
the Commissioners’ estimate of quantities, and the existing 
rate of increasing consumption, this result will be attained. 
Mr. Elliot’s protest is something like a man questioning the 
truth of the multiplication table, because he finds himself 
in debt; and it is a remarkable proof of want of tact and 
knowledge of mankind on the part of the Commissioners that 
crude disputes of this nature should have been left for the 
public to settle. Mr. Jevons’ estimate is not to be taken as 
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expressing his opinion, or that of any sane man, that in the year 
1982 all the coal of the United Kingdom down to a depth of 4,000 
feet will have been consumed. If all the coal, amounting to 
the large estimate of the Commission, were now lying in a vast 
heap on the surface, and the coal owners had only to help 
themselves or their customers, no such rate of exhaustion 
could be maintained. The knowledge of approach to the end 
of the store would, of itself, raise prices and check consump- 
tion. But the exact knowledge of our actual consumption, 
and annual increase of consumption, is an important element 
of a true grasp of the subject. A calculation like thai 
of Mr. Jevons is important as defining one of the limits within 
which the true solution of the problem is to be found. He 
states, and states with unimpeachable accuracy, that if the rate, 
not only of consumption, but of increase of consumption, be 
maintained, the result will be a certain figure. This is mere 
matter of simple arithmetic, and as such is not to be questioned. 

What considerations may and will arise to check this in- 
creasing consumption, is a question of another nature. It is 
one at which the report does little more than hint. As to a 
really statesmanlike view, the Commissioners are quite in the 
dark. At the close of the report they give a sentence which, 
rightly read, confesses the absolute waste of the five years de- 


_ voted to the enquiry. But for any useful discussion of the 


relation between decrease of quantity and increase of price, or 
between increased difficulty in mining coal, and decrease of 
consumption, we seek it in vain in the report. 

Alongside of Mr. Jevons’ estimates, unquestionable as they 
are in their form, although incapable of any exact application 
for the reasons we have mentioned, the Commissioners have 
placed some theoretic calculations of Mr. Price Williams, 
founded on an arbitrary manipulation of statistical figures in 
one direction, and despising the circumstance that a similarly 
one-sided grouping in another mode would give results more 
alarming than those of Mr. Jevons. There is a wonderful 
amount of puerility in thus playing and pottering round a 
national question, and raising a cloud of inappropriate figures, 
instead of looking fact fairly in the face. This, indeed, is the 
one thing that the report most consistently avoids. Other idle 
and confusing estimates, such as those of the quantity of what 
is modestly called deep coal, estimated to exist at a depth below 
4,000 feet; of the number of years which a certain imaginary 
quantity of coal will hold out at a continuous arbitrary rate of 
increase of 3,000,000 tons in annual consumption ; and of the time 
for which this quantity would supply the present annual demand 
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if neither increased nor diminished ; are added by way of what 
it is inelegant to term ‘ padding,’ but for which we can find no 
other word. 

If we consider the continuance of the present demand, both 
in quantity and in ratio of annual increase, to form the superior 
limit of the future consumption of coal, the inferior limit must 
be sought in the augmentation of price. As to this question, it 
is to be regretted that the method in which the Commissioners 
read their instructions has been such as to render their unusual 
means of acquiring information entirely useless to the public. 
Two elements have to be considered as mainly affecting the 
inerease of price, which must be regarded as real and not 
nominal. A nominal increase will further be due to the steady 
depreciation of gold which has for some years been apparent. 
The effect of this nominal rise of price is a complicated question, 
into which it is not necessary now to enter. 

All experience tells us that the knowledge of approaching 
exhaustion, in a limited stock of commodities, produces a rise of 
price. This is often eccentric and spasmodic. It depends 
rather on moral than material causes. It is the effect of panic 
rather than of the balance between supply and demand. It 
may vary from time to time. But, on the whole, it is almost 
always rather in excess than in defect of the amount logi- 
cally to be expected. In our calculations, therefore, as far 
as this important element is concerned, we are pretty sure 
to be within the mark. 

The second element that will, and that with absolute cer- 
tainty, raise the price of coal in the future, is increased cost 
in the actual winning. It must be borne in mind that the 
most accessible coal is always the first wrought. Known beds, 
of remunerative thickness, of the best burning quality, and 
accessible at the least depths, are those first sought by the 
miner. As these are gradually wrought out, he is driven to be 
less fastidious. A coal less rich in carbon will come into the 
market, because by the increased quantity which may be pur- 
chased for the same price as a less quantity of the richer coal, 
it enters into commercial competition. Little by little the richer 
coal becomes more rare—more highly priced. No one, for 
instance, who knows the ee wealth of our country, 
would burn, by desire, any other than cannel coal. Yet this 
clean, jet-like mineral, which burns like a candle, and which is 
consumed in the drawing-room in some parts of the western dis- 
tricts, where the culinary purposes are served by a mixture of 
culm and clay, made into balls, and forming rather a sort of 
self-consuming kiln than a fire, is almost unknown in the metro- 
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polis. Its price renders it there a prohibited luxury. Certain 
beds or seams that have earned a good reputation now main- 
tain a preferential price. The introduction into London of the 
more dusty and less bituminous coal of the central coal field is 
a matter entirely within our recollection. It was one of the 
changes introduced by the railway system. We have only to 
examine what is going on, and what has been going on, to see 
how first inferior coal will creep into the market, next how the 
price of inferior coal will rise, then how the character of the 
supplies will change, and finally how deteriorated quality and 
diminished quantity will be accompanied by steady rise of 
rice. 

i On the basis of Mr. Jevons’ calculation of increased con- 
sumption, corrected so as to make it accord with the returns of 
the year ending in 1869, the year 1887 would witness a yield of 
the coal mines of the United Kingdom double of that attained in 
the former year. If now, not as a matter of probability, but as 
an assumption for the sake of attaining clearness of ideas, we 
suppose the supply of coal to remain absolutely stationary at 
its present figure, such steadiness of demand being caused by a 
counter-balancing rise in price, we should arrive at the result 
that the price of coal will be doubled in eighteen years. 
Between these two assumptions, that of the total exhaustion of 
all our coal in the year 1945, and that of the duplication of the 
present price by the year 1886, lies the curve that will deter- 
mine the future consumption and price of this important 
mineral in this country. 

One group of facts with which the Commission might readily 
have made us acquainted, consists in the actual cost of mining coal 
in different mining districts. Thus we learn, incidentally, from 
one of the ‘sub-reports,’ that in certain collieries in Gloucester- 
shire the price of bringing coal to the bank has already reached 
8s. per ton, and that for a description of coal of which only three- 
fourths of the yield are of the finest description of smith’s coal. 
It is evident that in inland districts, where the cost of transport 
is great, a price may be commanded by an absolute necessary of 
trade (such as smith’s coal has become, since we abandoned, for 
the sake of a disastrous economy, the more valuable metallurgic 
services of wood and charcoal), that would not be paid for 
domestic fuel; and that would not be borne for processes 
demanding a large supply of combustibles, such as the smelting 
ofiron. Facts of this nature are of great importance; and 
their collection, as bearing on the great economical question of 
coal, is extremely desirable. 

That we shall not be long before we experience something of 
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the influence of these causes of economical change, there is every 
reason to suppose. Let us turn, for instance, to a source of iu- 
formation which cannot be suspected of partiality. The Stafford- 
shire Advertiser gave, at Martinmas last, its customary annual 
review of the trade of the Potteries. During the past year, it 
informs us, the coal used for the manufacture has advanced in 
ee from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 4d. and 9s. 2d. per ton, and slack from 

s. to 4s. 6d. per ton. It is true that a rise of 15 per cent. in 
the former article, and 50 per cent. in the latter, are not to be 
regarded as normal for the year. It is due to causes excep- 
tionally affecting this particular district. But they are causes 
such as may at any time occur elsewhere ; they are but instances 
of the temporary defeat of the miner in that series of offensive 
operations which he has to conduct throughout the whole of 
his sunless domiuions. 


‘The advance in the price ef coal (our informant continues) is the 
natural result of the scarcity of the article, brought about by the 
flooding of the mines in the northern and central parts of the dis- 
trict. So serious has this evil become, that we have heard of large 
factories in Stoke and Hanley being temporarily brought to a stand- 
still in the firing department, because coal could not be obtained either 
for love or money. The water is steadily rising, and we have excellent 
authority for stating that in a very short time, in collieries which are 
generally supposed to be out of danger, it will be necessary to sus- 
pend operations.’ 


It is especially worthy of note how this check on production 
has increased the price of slack. The low selling price of 3s. 
per ton is one that would hardly be expected to pay for that 
article. It probably does not cover the cost of its extraction ; 
but is made up for by a higher rate charged on the coal itself. 
In former times slack, that is, coal dust, has been actually 
burnt in masses at the mouth of the pit, in order to get it out 
of the way. Here we see it spring up at a single bound to the 
extent of one-half as much again as its price at the commence- 
ment of the year. 

The estimated average value of coal at the place of production 
in the United Kingdom, according to Mr. Robert Hunt, was in 
1866 5s. per ton. We have seen that in the Gloucestershire dis- 
trict this average price is exceeded by three-fifths. For the con- 
sumption of fuel for domestic purposes, as, for example, by the 
three and a third millions of the population of London, the cost of 
carriage and distribution often amounts to treble that of thie 
mineral itself. The great rise, therefore, effected in the collieries, 
will only be a percentage on a portion of the price. But we must 
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not insist too much on this point. The manner in which, in 
some unusually severe winters, when the supply of water-borne 
coal into London was temporarily checked by frost, the selling 
price of coal doubled and even trebled within a few weeks, is 
an intimation of no small menace as to the possibilities of the 
future cost of this prime article of domestic comfort. 

It may be expected that the first symptom of pressure from 
the real or apprehended diminution of our coal supplies will be 
observable in the export market. It is in foreign ports that 
the product of other coal fields will first compete successfully 
with that of our own. To that extent, indeed, we may consider 
that the home demand will be more readily met, rather than 
the reverse. But the gross total of our exports is little more 
than a tenth pari of the quantity retained for home consump- 
tion. Two years’ increase in our present supply, that is to say, 
the difference between the quantities of coal raised in 1871 and 
in 1869, would nearly balance all that we raise for foreign 
consumption. 

The coal raised in the United Kingdom in the year 1869 
was valued by Mr. Hunt at £27,000,000. But this is the price 
at the pit’s mouth, taken at the low average of 5s. per ton. To 
calculate what amount of labour is supported by our collieries, 
we must add the cost of freight carriage, and distribution. 
Probably few persons who know what an important figure in 
their annual expenditure comes under the item of the coal 
merchant’s bill, will think that we err in excess in putting the 
price paid by the consumer at three times the above estimate. 
At this rate our collieries, in their primary and secondary action, 
set in motion an annual amount of £81,000,000 sterling. 

The wrought iron, cast iron, and steel, manufactured over the 
entire globe in 1865, is estimated at a value of £76,000,000 
sterling. Lead, zinc, copper, and tin together reach a total for 
the same year of £17,500,000 sterling. Mercury and the less 
ordinary metals, antimony, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, aluminium, 
and platina, reach an aggregate of £2,500,000. In the same 
year the total coal production of the world was estimated at 
170,000,000 of tons, of which 98,000,000 were won from the 
English mines. The value of the metals raised in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1869 is returned at £20,000,000 sterling. 
We must make a little allowance for the difference of four years 
between the general returns and those for our own islands ; and 
we must further make an abatement of some £200,000 for gold 
and silver extracted from English lead or other metals. But 
we are near the mark, in saying, in round numbers, that our 
present production of half the coal won in the world is utilised, 
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besides its other employment, in the smelting and manufacture 
of half the iron (4,530,000 tons out of 9,500,000 tons in 1865- 
66, rising to 5,500,000 tons in 1869), and of more than a third 
of that of the other metals, exclusive of the noble metals, gold 
and silver. 

The weight of coal requisite to produce a ton of iron varies 
within rather wide limits. In 1866 the proportion is stated by 
Mr. Hunt at nearly 1,000,000 of tons of coal to 290,000 tons 
of pig iron, or rather under three toone. In the Cleveland dis- 
trict the economy is so great that a ton of iron is said to be pro- 
duced by the consumption of 26 cwt. of coke: The theoretical 
heat requisite for this purpose is a little under 19 cwt. of pure 
carbon ; so that industrial skill treads close on the heels of 
science in this district. When we consider the large quantity of 
fuel required for heating the iron, after it has been run into pigs, 
for any subsequent process of manufacture, we shall see how a 
comparatively slight rise in the price of coal will affect the con- 
dition of all the trades that produce, or work in, the different 
forms of coal iron, wrought iron, and steel. 

By the side of this hasty glance at the conditions of our 
metallurgic industry should be placed the information as to 
which we are in possession, with reference to the actual and 
the possible production of iron in Russia. Mr. Herbert Barry, 
late director of the estates and iron works of Vuicksa, published, 
in 1870, a little book of seventy-one pages on this subject, 
which, rightly considered, was perhaps the most important work 
that issued from the English press during that year. Charcoal 
pig iron, the great superiority of which to iron made with coal is 
unquestioned, can be produced in Russia at a cheaper rate than 
coaliron inthe United Kingdom. Immense deposits of mag- 
netic ore, yielding 68 per cent. of iron in the blast furnace, exist 
in the Oural and Altai districts. A kidney-red ore is exten- 
sively worked, which makes beautiful iron, yielding from 55 to 
60 per cent. Red oxide, a white ore containing manganese, 
and other ores, all singularly free from phosphorus and 
sulphur, are found in other districts, and are extracted by means 
of shafts of from two to ten fathoms deep. Magnificent 
deposits of good black gas coal are known to exist near Kutais, 
in the Caucasus, on the coasts of the Caspian, in the Crimea, and 
on the banks of the river Kama, 150 versts north of Persia. 
Anthracite and brown coal exist in other parts of Russia, 
though as yet unworked. But the great advantage possessed 
by Russia, as the site of the great ironworks of the future, lies in 
its vast forests. By a wise system of foresting these sources of 
the best fuel are divided into districts, so as to allow of a con- 
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sumption for sixty years, at the end of which the timber will have 
again attained maturity on the portion first felled. Thus a per- 
manent and unfailing supply of the best material for smelting 

‘and manufacturing iron is possessed by Russia ; while the United 
Kingdom possesses only a limited supply of that mineral fuel 
which is so inferior in its results on the metal. 

We are now prepared to form some practical forecast as to 
the future industry, not only of our coal fields, but of those 
interests that depend for their motive power on fuel. 

e see that the actual quantity of coal remaining in our 
measures being limited, and the probably available quantity 
being about a fourth of that stated by the Commission, enhance- 
ment of price must ensue from two several causes. One is that 
rise which always takes place when any fear of exhaustion 
occurs; a rise which is capricious, indeterminate, and often 
far in excess of the real merits of the case. The other is the 
steady increase in the cost of mining, which will take place as 
the miners are driven by the exhaustion of the thickest, richest, 
and most accessible seams, to open others of inferior quality, or 
situated at greater depths. The effect of this certain rise in the 
price of a great necessary of life, which will continue until it is 
neutralised by the introduction of foreign coal into our ports at 
a price that will compete with the coal of home-raised mineral, 
will vary in different portions of our complex social system. 

First, we must regard those matters in which the supply of 
fuel is a matter of essential daily necessity to every inhabitant 
of the United Kingdom. These are principally three—namely, 
culinary and domestic purposes, locomotion on railways, and 
gas for illumination of our cities, towns, and houses. For these 
purposes we must have fuel, whatever be the cost. There is 
room for great economy in our present consumption. Especiall 
is our method of domestic combustion wasteful and clumsy. We 
send more than a third of our carbon unconsumed upour chimneys, 
to cloud our skies and poison the atmosphere of our cities. e 
build our fireplaces and chimneys as if our great object were to 
keep heat outside our houses, instead of inside, and to burn the 
greatest possible amount of coal with the least possible advan- 
tage, as far as the maintenance of a comfortable temperature is 
concerned. For locomotion and for lighting, the desire of 
paying dividends on capital has had the effect of obviating such 
wanton waste as each one of us daily carries on for his own 
pleasure. It is probable that for all these purposes liquid fuel, 
which weighs about the half, and occupies the space of about 
four-tenths, of that of solid fuel, will be increasingly employed. 
Still, the supply here is limited, and this more narrowly than is 
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the case with coal. But when we com the price of coal 
at the pit’s mouth with that paid by a London housekeeper, it 
is difficult to conclude that we should pay very much more for 
Canadian or American coal in the Thames, or at least in our 
cellars, than we do for that of Durham or even of Derbyshire, 
regard being had to quality. With enforced economy of 
consumption, it does not appear that under this head so very 
material an injury will be inflicted on those who are no way 
dependent on the actual industry of coal. 

With regard, on the contrary, to those manufactures in which 
the quantity of fuel required forms a main element of the coal, 
there can be little doubt that they will leave the country. 
Apart from political causes, the smelting of iron, for example, 
cannot very long be kept up in England, when, with an increased 
price of coal, it costs appreciably more to produce a bad iron here 
than it does to produce a good charcoal iron in Russia. That 
many a furnace will be blown out there can hardly be a shadow 
of a doubt. 
Between these two limits, of the necessary and of the pro- 
hibitory use of coal, native or imported, lies a large industrial 
field, the effect on which of an increase in the price of fuel will 
depend rather on moral conditions than on those that are 
economical. There are manufactures in which the value of the 
fuel required is small in proportion to that of the finished article, 
as in the finer kinds of glass and of pottery. There are 
others in which fuel is only required as the motive power 


coal would only form one element, and that not too important, 
of the prime cost. In all these cases a new element will come 
into play. 

It is the general complaint of all those who are intimately 
acquainted with the manufactures of this country that the ten- 
dency of the civilisation of the last half-century has been towards 
steady deterioration of former excellence. It is not that, on the 
first glance, we have not made great advances. The constant 
improvement of machinery has given a delicacy, a regularity, 
and a beauty, to textile fabrics, and to whatever is mechanically 
produced, that could not be attained fifty years since. But it 
is no less sure that excellence is very rarely the aim of the 
manufacturer. Cheapness is his great object. The principle 
of competition has been not only adopted, but openly brought 
forward by writers on political economy as the great feature 
of the time. Unchecked competition for cheapness of pro- 
duction means deterioration. More and more are things made 
to sell. The old pride taken alike by master and man in the 


of machinery, and in which a sensible increase in the price of 
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excellence of work is rare and decreasing. So is the excellence 
itself. In our iron and steel manufactures the result of this 
race for cheapness is ruinous. We cannot now make such 
goods as were once made. We are distanced, in many depart- 
ments, by other countries. Hardly in any, is our former pre- 
eminence maintained. In one important respect, the manufac- 
ture of large beams of iron or steel for warlike defence, we pay 
a proper regard to quality. In this we may look with pride 
on our recent productions. But, without going into details 
which are but too readily producible, we are steadily sacrificing 
excellence to cheapness. 

Connected with the loss of the craftsman’s pride, with the in- 
tense desire for the material comforts of life, for larger profits, 
higher wages, more roaring business, at the cost of self-respect, 
of commercial integrity, and of patriotic forethought, is the 
increasing disintegration of class. The steam engine, might, 
as a slave, is the hardest and most brutalizing of masters. tt 
has called into existence a new class in the social scale, a 
class unknown save by name a century ago, a class which 
no great statesman has yet dared to look in the face. It 
is a class, the existence, the increase, and the neglect 
of which are full of the most serious menace to the whole 
framework of society. This class is that of the operatives; the 
men, women, and children who are the helots of the steam 
engine. Without that culture of the intelligence which 
every craft necessarily produces in the craftsman, without that 
healthy simplicity which attaches to agricultural and open-air 
employments ; shut out from the influence of man, in his indus- 
trial and social activity, by the many-windowed walls of the 
factory; shut out from the light and voice of God, as he speaks in 
the aspects of nature ; the operative class are hourly adding up a 
terrible sum, which society will some day have to liquidate. They 
live, they work, they eat enough to enable them to do both, poorly, 
grudgingly, and unsatisfactorily. And for what end are 
thousands of small brick huts annually raised for the stowing 
away of this increasing and undisciplined army? For the 
amassing of colossal fortunes for a few men, fortunes that often 
vanish like fairy gold. Toil incessant goes to glut the markets 
of India with cotton thickened with clay, or to undersell some 
‘cutting’ competitor in the home or the foreign market. 

With the growth of the operative class, which is widely distinct 
from that of the artisans, and also from the petty tradesmen, we 
connect the increasing disintegration of the social bond. The old 
ties of apprenticeship, of guilds, or corporate associations, of all 
that holds the boy to the man, through the influence of the crafts- 
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man’s education imparted by the latter to the former, of all that 
binds master to man as common workers in a common industry, in 
which each have their allotted parts, are gone. Every year they 
are more and more things of the past. The intimate and kindly in- 
tercourse of high and low, that prevails, at this hour, wherever the 
ancient demarcation of classes is undisturbed (as in Italy, where 
the feudal system existed within the century), is displaced by a 
harsh brutality of manner wherever the child grows up under the 
influence of the maxim, ‘one man is as good as another.’ If the 
indication afforded by the manner in which young show disrespect 
to old, and poor show hatred to rich, as compared to the bearing 
of the rural and the urban population of England forty years 
since, be taken into account, we clearly see that a revolution is 
making rapid progress, to which due attention has never been 
directed. 

A mighty change, for good or for evil, will be produced in 
this large class of the population by any serious augmentation 
in the price of coal. e devoutly trust that it may be a change 
working permanent good; but, even in that case, it will be 
attended by much misery in the first instance. The ‘cutting’ 
manufacturers will disappear. The men who strove to under- 
sell, will be undersold. In mere cheapness, in which already 
Belgium has outstripped us in ironwork, we shall be nowhere, 
when we lose the temporary advantage of being at the mouth 
of the pit. Much that has tended to depreciate the good name 
of English manufactures will disappear with the cheap coal. 

What remains? Starvation; emigration; the Commune? 
Something, we hope, better. The qualities which make the 
English workman, when he desires, the first workman, in many 
industries, in the world, are not interred in the coal measures. 
So long as the English artificer thinks himself the first in the 
world, he is rapidly on the road to be nowhere. But if we perceive 
that excellence is our true object: if we steadily keep that in 
view ; if we bring all our skill, all our experience, all our energy, 
all our perseverance, to bear on the one object of conscientious 
excellence of production; if we send the scamping builder, the 
cheating tradesman, the dishonest manufacturer, or the idle, 
bullying, drunken workman, not only toa social Jericho, but to 
a material gaol, we may afford to import coal, and yct command 
the markets of the world. 

Any hopes that may have been entertained of legislative 
action, with a view to cheeking the waste that is admitted to 
take place both in the winning and in the consumption of coal, 
have been totally shipwrecked by the Duke of Argyll’s Com- 
mission. Buta bill for improving the regulation of coal mines 
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is one of the chief administrative measures of the session. 
The main features of the present bill result from the condition in 
which the last measure remained after discussion in committee. 

The objects contemplated in the new law for the regulation 
of collieries may be grouped under three heads. They are either 
social, physical or engineering, or statistical. Under the first 
division rank questions as to the sex and age of miners. No 
female is to be allowed to work underground, or to have charge 
of any engine on the surface. No child under ten years of age 
is to be thus employed. From ten to twelve or thirteen years 
of age only a limited number of hours per week may be spent 
ina mine by a boy. The full time of employment is not to be 
allowed under eighteen years of age. Provisions for the school- 
ing of all children thus engaged are made, and are rendered 
dlgutiny on the parents of the children, as well as on the 
owners and agents of the collieries. 

Provisions are further made for the regular payment of wages 
in cash, at a spot ey se to the works, and disconnected with 
any public-house or beer-shop. No deductions whatever are to 
be allowed from this payment, except in the case of certain 
specified items, such as rent and sick-club payments, on con- 
dition that such items are publicly set forth in the printed 
regulations of the colliery. The object of these provisions is to 
destroy the insidious tyranny of the truck system ; and there is 
an admirable provision, striking at the very root of the evil, if 
capable of enforcement, that any supplies furnished by the 
employers to the men shall be charged at cost price. ‘l'o com- 
plete this beneficial legislation it is desirable to enforce that the 
payment of wages should be made regularly Every Fripay. 
The advantage obtained by the working man by receiving his 
wages on Friday, instead of on Saturday, is immense. The 
change of day operates in two ways. First, the wife has money 
to go to market on Saturday morning, instead of being driven 
off to the Sunday, or to the late Saturday night. Secondly, the 
temptation to spend the Monday in drinking is greatly reduced. 
The break in the work isless. As a rule, the men are punctual 
on the Saturday (which indeed should be enforced by the special 
regulations of each mine)—the money goes in the right direction ; 
and, the Saturday night’s tippling not being rendered normal, 
the chances of a decent Sunday are augmented. We are pro- 
bably within the mark in estimating a money payment on 
Friday as worth ten per cent. rise in wages to the men, at no cost 
whatever to the master. 

The engineering provisions of the bill do not seem to have 
been draughted by an engineer. Their object is good, but the 
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details require consideration. It is proposed to render it 
imperative that there shall be at least two shafts to every coal 
mine ; exceptions only being allowed, under certificate from the 
Secretary of State, in such cases as will not bear the expense ; in 
which not more than twenty miners are to be at any time 
underground. It is provided that these shafts shall be at least 
ten feet apart. In very deep mines such a division would be 
far too small, and fifty feet, we should consider, the least proper 
distance. In fact, for many reasons, it would be desirable that 
the shafts should open on different parts of the mine. Proper 
ventilation is enjoined—not with the object of defining how it 
is to be effected, but with that of making insufficient ventilation 
an offence against the Act. In fiery mines gunpowder is not to 
be introduced, except in cartridges ; a provision which too much 
resembles the plan of putting a cork in the muzzle of a gun, 
to prevent its going off! It is from the actual explosion of 
blasting that the firedamp is ignited, and this is as dangerous 
from a cartridge as from any other method of tamping. It 
should be made penal to introduce powder, matches, candles, or 
tobacco, or any light but a safety-lamp, locked on the surface, 
into fiery mines. In these matters,it will be well to strengthen 
the powers of the inspectors, and to visit with unfailing severity 
the infringement of sound regulations. Considerable dispute 
has arisen as to the mode of measuring piece-work, the attempt 
to render weighing compulsory being debated with a vehemence 
on both sides which it requires practical acquaintance with the 
subject fully to understand. 

the owners of collieries are to be bound to make annual returns 
of their respective yields ; the general outcome of which for the 
district, but not the items per colliery, are to be published. 
There are also valuable provisions for making and keeping up 
plans of all underground workings, and communicating them to 
the Secretary of State. Much danger, and frequent loss of life, 
have occurred from the total want of record of ancient galleries 
and workings. Provisions for the summary enforcement of the 
Act, under penalties not exceeding twenty pounds per offence 
for owners and agents, and forty shillings for any one else, 
with a running fine of a pound a-day for continuance of the 
offence, and three months’ imprisonment for wilful endangering 
of human life, make up the remainder of the Act; with the 
exception of the purely legal clauses, and the repeal of the 
existing Acts of Parliament. 

The general provisions of this measure, and very much of 
its detail, deserve warm support. What is most to be desired 
is, first, that a wise order of regulation should not be interfered 
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with by amateur tinkering in committee, a process to which 
legislation on engineering subjects ought not to be exposed. 
Secondly, on behalf of the miners, of the lay or non-legal public, 
and of that innocent victim the English language, we offer a plea 
that the new regulations should be expressed in plain, intelligible, 
straight forward words. It is perhaps too much to expect, in 
our time, that a great public administrative measure should be 
regarded by the members of either House of Parliament 
otherwise than as a legislative Aunt Sally, at which everyone 
may have his fling, happiest he who inflicts dint or damage. 
With the fully-admitted fact that our law is mainly judge- 
made, and that no Act of Parliament is considered as intelli gible 
till trials under its provisions have come before the courts of 
law, it would yet excite horror in many minds to suggest that a 
resolution of Parliament, as to principle, and to a certain extent, 
as to detail, officially communicated to the judges of the country, 
would be the simplest and wisest mode of legislation. Aware of 
the infinite subtlety of the legal mind, the law officers of the crown 
robably have reasons for the use of that tautologous barbarism 
in which they wrap up their meaning, which it does not become 
simple publicists to criticise. Still, allowing all that, and ventur- 
ing to hint that in the measure of last year, obscurity was in 
several places involved by the precision of legal phraseology, 
we plead that an explanation of the bill should in some manner 
be provided for the non-legal public, and that some idea of the 
duties and responsibilities under which the owners of collieries, 
the agents, and the miners are henceforth to live, should be 
given in such language as a plain man may understand. 
_ One suggestion has been made to us, from a competent source, 
to which we desire to direct the attention of Mr. Secretary 
Bruce. We have alluded to the lively disputes that attend the 
question of weighing the coal, or of verifying the actual quan- 
tity of work performed by the miners. Paragraph 15 of clause 27 
gnc that there shall be attached to every machine worked 
y steam, water, or mechanical power, and used for lowering or 
raising persons, a proper indicator (in addition to any mark on 
the rope) to show to the person who works the machine the 
position of the cage or load in the shaft. Now, we are assured 
that it is perfectly within the power of our existing mechanical 
science to combine these two desiderata. An apparatus may be 
attached to each winding engine, which shall not only indicate 
the position of the cage, at at any moment of the ascent or 
descent, but shall further indicate the load. Not only so, but 
this indication may be made permanently self-recording. Such 
a contrivance may be connected with the shaft machinery in a 
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manner to make it quite out of the control of the engine-driver 
or of any other person. It would indicate the number of ascents 
and descents performed by the cage or skep in the course of the 
day, and the actual load raised each time. With this arrange- 
ment it would be only necessary to count the miners who 
ascended, so that they should not be weighed in as coal, and an 
indisputable record of the weight of coal raised in the day 
would be kept without expense. If fair play, and avoidance of 
unnecessary trouble and cost be, as we do not doubt, the desire 
both of masters and of men, this suggestion may furnish the 
means of removing that opposition which’ hitherto has been 
most loud in its assertion. 

The outcome of the whole question, whether we regard the 
report of the Commission, the Bills for Regulating Mines, or the 
kindred and yet larger question of the Public Health Bill, 
appears to be, that the service of the civil engineer is not 
adequately placed at the service of the administration. Ques- 
tions that are purely, or at all events chiefly, mechanical, are 
decided on legal or on medical grounds, in the absence of engi- 
neering advice. It is incredible how ignorant are the best 
educated people, who have not specially studied the subject, of 
the very rudiments of mechanics. The engineer is one of the 
great powers of the future; and that Government will best 
grasp many of the main questions of the day, which most 
frankly and providently avails itself of the light of engineering 
experience. 


Art. IV.—The Book of the Travels of Messer Marco Polo, the 
Venetian. With Notes and Illustrations. By Hznry 
F.GS., &e., late of the Bengal Artillery. 


In this age we perhaps read more, but certainly we know less 
about general topics than the happy readers of the ‘Penny’ and 
‘Saturday’ magazines, who in a short half-column used to get 
the information which is now spread through a whole article in 
a popular journal. 

As to Marco Polo, a set of papers published long ago in the 
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‘Penny Magazine’ gave all the chief facts about him. The note 
to Coleridge’s ‘Kublai Khan’ told how the reading of the old 
Venetian’s story had inspired that wonderful poem ; any life of 
Columbus bore witness to the deep impression which Polo’s 
account of Cathay and its wonders made on the great Genoese 
navigator; and this was about all that most of us had read or 
cared to read on the subject. But now that Colonel Yule has 
published a thoroughly exhaustive book, giving us, in two 
large volumes, all that can be said, not only about Polo and his 
family, but about every person and place that he mentions, the 
world at large will come to know something about matters which 
have hitherto been left to the Hakluyt Society and to those who 
had access to Purchas and Marsden. 

Colonel Yule’s book is verily exhaustive. He has long been 
gathering material; he prepared himself six years ago for the 
task, by compiling for the Hakluyt Society ‘Cathay and the 
way thither; a collection of minor mediaeval notices of China.’ 
He has explored all sources of information, from the Venetian 
documents furnished to him by friends in that city, to the un- 
published Foreign Office report of Mr. Abbott ‘on the interior 
of Persia ;’ and the also unpublished diary of the adventurous 
Mr. T. T. Cooper, who has been seeking to restore the old route 
between Burmah and South-Western China. Altogether the 
book is a model of well-directed industry, and of power of 
various kinds, all concentrated on one object; its writer has 
the patience of Mr. Grote, with a finer sense of humour. Of 
course Colonel Yule has to m-ke conjectures, and to differ 
from his predecessors—very often from M. Fauthier, the latest 
of Polo’s editors; but he is never tempted to stray far; and he 
is sure to bring back something which elucidates his author. 
Margherita, Princess of Piedmont, may well be proud of the 
dedication of what we take to be the last book on the pins, oh 
Colonel Yule, indeed, says that Polo will have editors as long 
as Homer has translators; but unless future discoveries in 
Central Asia teach us more than we expect they will about the 
state of the far East in the 13th century, we can see no reason 
why these two costly and well-got-up volumes should not satisfy 
the world on this subject to the end of time. 

The first question is, who was Marco Polo? A Venetian, for 
whom (as for other great men) a genealogy has been found far 
beyond any that he would have laid claim to. The Venctians, 
we know, were mainly people of Aquileia, who fled to the 
lagoons before the destructive inroad of the Tartar Attila; but 
not satisfied with this, they must needs go back (like the Ro- 
mans) to a Trojan ancestry. Our old historians did the =") for 
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the Britons. Brut and Corineus (name-father of Cornwall) were 
in Venetian legend replaced by Antenor the Trojan, and King 
Venetus, and with them came a certain Lucius Paulus, ancestor 
of the Polos. Others, more moderate, are content to go back to 
Paolo, the first Doge (a.p. 696); but the truth appears to be 
that the Polos came from Dalmatia, in the 11th century (how 
that part of Europe is fallen now-a-days; it then used to fur- 
nish distinguished heretics, as well as merchant-princes), and 
that they soon rose to be members of the Great Council, and 
to have their names entered in the Libro d'Oro. Besides 
being ‘nature’s noblemen,’ as is proved by the singular respect 
paid to them by the great Khan, the three whose travels 
are recorded in ‘Marco Polo’ were technically noble; and 
their arms, three jackdaws (pole) sable, on a bend argent, in 
a field azure, are duly blazoned among those of Venetian 
worthies. 

A wonderful city Venice was in those days of her brilliant 
prime, deserving all that Byron says of her; full of wealth and 
energy, and powerful enough to set up and to maintain an 
empire at Constantinople; for the Latin or Frankish empire, 
nominally the work of the Crusaders, could not have lasted a 
week without the support of Venice ; and the establishment of 
this empire gave Venice such a hold on Crete and the Morea 
that from the latter at least she was not beaten off till that ‘ siege 
of Corinth’ which Byron has immortalized. Her great men were 
quite able to hold their own among the greatest nobles of the 
time; they did not, indeed, fight on horseback, nor show their 
wealth at tournaments, but each noble had his galley; and, to 
judge from Colonel Yule’s pictures and descriptions, a well- 
found galley bearing down on the enemy must have been as 
grand a sight as a knight’s troop charging with lances in rest, 
and pennons flying. Colonel Yule, who gives every scrap that 
can be unearthed about the Polos, their wills and their descend- 
ants, goes at great length into the vexed question of trireme, 
quinquereme, &c., which some of us remember is so perplex- 
ingly dealt with in Arnold’s ‘Thucydides.’ It seems certain 
that in the middle ages a trireme meant a galley, with three 
men and three oars to a bench, all the oars coming out of the 
same opening, though of course each worked in its own row- 
lock; and so on of the other names. This plan was super- 
seded, in the sixteenth century, by the modern plan of great 
oars, each rowed by from four to seven men; the system of 
‘banks’ or tiers of oars (if it ever existed save in the minds of 
the commentators) had passed away before the earliest speci- 
mens of medieval art were executed. This galley question has 
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its bearings on our subject ; for Marco Polo, son of Nicolo, and 
nephew of Maffeo, and the great pet of his august majesty Kublai 
Khan, had to turn out, soon after the three had come back from 
the East, to command his family’s galley against the Genoese, 
in the great battle of Curzola. The Venetians were badly beaten, 
and many prisoners were taken, among whom was Marco. And 
to this imprisonment the world owes his ‘history.’ This was 
not the first of Genoa’s successful battles. She and Venice had 
long been rivals; Venice, so long as the Latin empire of 
Byzantium lasted, was able to keep her rival out of the Black 
Sea, z.e., to cut her off from the most profitable road of Eastern 
trade. Hence constant quarrels were breaking out all over the 
Levant, wherever in any town there was a ‘ factory’ of Genoese 
side by side with a Venetian settlement. Pisa, too, came in for 
her share of troubles. She and Genoa had long been rivals; 
but the great Doria family—the Scipios of Genoa, if we call the 
Dandolos the Hannibals and Hamilcars of Venice—was too 
strong for her; the Pisans were so defeated. at .Meioria, oir 
Leghorn, that 9,000 prisoners were taken tv Genca—ihe whole 
flower of the city, so that che vuol veder’ Pist cada a 
became a proverb. The captives were ciuclly treated ;. it. sis. 40 
this day a reproach against the heathen Syracusans that they 
shut up their Athenian prisoners in stone quarries, where 
they died like rotten sheep. These Pisans fared not much 
better at the hands of their Genoese fellow Christians. The 
seal which they used in their many vain appeals for freedom 
tells a sad tale—two men, with fetters and hand-cuffs, kneeling 
to the Madonna, patroness of Pisa ; but sadder still is that told by 
the chronicler: ‘Many noble ladies of Pisa went on foot, in 
‘large companies, to Genoa, to seek their husbands or kins- 
‘men; and when they made inquiry of the keepers of the 
‘prison, these would answer, ‘“ yesterday there died thirty of 
‘ them, to-day there have died forty ; all of whom we have cast 
‘into the sea; and so it is daily.” ’ 

Among those who survived until Curzola had been fought was 
one Rusticiano, who had already shown himself a clever book- 
maker. In some way he had got hold of the romances, ‘Sir 
Tristan,’ ‘ Lancelot,’ &c., which Helye de Borron and the other 
‘ favourites’ at our Henry III.’s court had put into verse out of 
the old Arthurian legend. Probably Prince Edward, on his way 
to the Holy Land, may have had dealings with Master Rusticiano 
(for money-lending, which cost Jews their teeth and often their 
lives, was honourable in an Italian), and may have lent him the 
rare manuscripts, of which he made prose abstracts—leaving out 
and altering, in a way which shows that Italian, at least Pisan, 
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morals were higher than French.* A worthy man, but dull; 
and to his dulness we owe the dry and wholly humourless style 
of Polo’s narrative. 

Colonel Yule notices the Italian dislike to both pen and paper, 
and reminds us that three other famous medieval travellers 
—the Arabian Ibn Batuta (1350) (whom he quotes so often), 
Nicolo Conti (1440), and Friar Odoric (died 1380), of Friuli, 
who dictated his travels to a brother monk as he lay a dying in 
his own convent—‘ have had their narratives drawn from them 
by a kind of compulsion.’ 

No doubt our traveller’s story suffers by filtration through 
another mind. . Young Marco was, as we said, the great Khan's 
pet ; and he had ingratiated himself with Kublai in this way :— 


‘ Being discreet and prudent in every way, and having sped won- 
drously in learning the customs of the Tartars, as well as their lan- 
guaye ane their pianner of writing, Marco was sent on an embassage 
te.a-iaud six months distant. Now the young gallant (le joene 
Bavheley) had aoteq ctt that when the prince’s ambassadors returned 


from foreign, punts ubey Avere able to tell him about nothing except 


the ‘business on which they had gone; and he, in consequence, held 
them for no better than fools and dolts, and would say: “T had far 
liever hearken about the strange things and the manners of the 
different countries you have seen, than merely be told of the business 
you went upon.” Marco, therefore, as he went and returned, took 
great pains to learn about all kinds of different matters in the 
countries which he visited, in order to be able to tell about them to 
the great Khan.’ 


Such, then, is the matter-of-fact way in which the note-books 
came into existence which were sent for from Venice, and which 
we can fancy Marco and his Pisan friend poring over in the 
dungeon. Then, when the short, prison day was over, what 
tales of wonder there must have been to supplement the note- 
books, what merry tales, such as had pleased the Khan of 
Khans. But Rusticiano had no soul for fun; he was not a bit 
like Kublai; we can fancy the, boundless laughter of the world’s 
Emperor, as some new incredible marvel was told him by his 
young ambassador; nor was he a bit like Marco, whom the 
Khan had found amusing beyond all his professional story- 


* “No doubt (says he) other books tell the story of Ginevra and Lancelot 
differently from this;.and there were certain passages between them, of 
wae the Master, in his concern for the honour of both, will not say a 
word.’ 
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tellers and fun-makers. He puts down what is told him 
in a cut and dried way, which lets all the humour eva- 

rate. Still we must be very thankful for what we have. 
ft is remarkable, by the way, how rich is prison literature. 
We have Raleigh’s ‘ World’s History,’ Camoens’ ‘ Lusiad,’ and 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress; and every one remembers other 
works, yet more important ; and now, at last, we have Rossel’s 
‘Defence of Metz.’ 

But besides the fact that Polo’s history belongs to prison- 
literature, we must notice (what seems equally well established) . 
that it was written in French. This in that day was not so 
unusual, France has been going down, so far as regards her in- 
fluence on thought, since the days of St. Louis. From some cause 
she made a wonderful start in the early middle ages. The 
meeting of the two races, the Frank and Gallo-Roman, seemed 
to cause an effervescence which was felt all over Europe, and 
beyond it. We actually find Khans of Persia and Soldans of 
Egypt talking Frank; the chivalry of the Morea spoke it like 
born Parisians; St. Francis received his name from his pro- 
ficiency in French ; nay, the old English ballad-history of Cour 
de Lion implies that it was the language of heaven. When 
Acre was taken, Richard ordered 60,000 prisoners to be slain ; 
and we read— 


‘They wer brought out off the town, 
Save twenty he heeld to raunsoun. 
Ther they herden aungels of Hevene ; 
They sayde “ Seynyors, tuez, tuez.” ’ 


Anyhow, Maundevillé writing in Latin, put his ‘Latyn into 
Frenshe’ before he turned it into English; Hayton, King of Lesser 
Armenia (Cilicia), dictated his ‘ History of the East’ in French 
(1307); Martino da Canale wrote his Venetian Chronicle in 
French (1280), ‘ porceque lengue frenceise cort parmi le monde, 
‘ et est la plus delitable a lire et 4 oir que nule autre.’ Dante’s 
master, Brunetto Latini, composed his great work, ‘li Tresor,’ 
in the same language ; and he too gave his reason, ‘et se aucun 
‘demandoit porquoi cist livre est escriz en Romains selone le 
‘langage des Francs, puisque nos somes Ytaliens, je dirois que 
‘ ce est porce que la parleure est plus delitable et plus commune 
‘ a toutes gens.’ 

French was then, far more than even at a later day, the 
general language of polite intercourse. Down to 1385 English 
boys had to construe their Latin into French, and Oxford 
scholars to talk col/oquio latino vel saltem gallico. And later still, 
Gower wrote many poems in French, though he did say— 
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‘Et si jeo nai de Francois la faconde 
Jeo suis Englois ; si quier par tiele voie 
Estre excusé.’ 


One great reason for supposing that this French text, first 
published by the Paris Geographical Society in 1824, is the 
original, is that all the Italian texts contain bits of nonsense, due 
to misunderstanding the old French words—chevoils (hair), one 
of them renders cavigli (horses) ; chievetain et aide is turned into 
two imaginary Tartar tribes, guegli di Caveita et guegli d’ Aide ; 
bue (mud) becomes huot (oxen) ; Peiewe hi est amer is said by 
Polo of Kerman, which last word is explained e questi é per lo 
mare che vi viene. Again, the sable is termed /e roi des pelaines 
(king of furs); this so puzzles the Italian translator that he 
takes it for a Tartar name for the animal—leroide pelame. 

There are many versions of Polo’s book; one into Latin 
was made during his life-time. It was even translated into 
Trish, with characteristic alterations; and Colonel Yule’s notice 
of this book (made in 1460 for Finghin M’Carthy and his wife 
Catharine Fitzgerald, and found with several others in 1814 
built up into the wall of the Duke of Devonshire’s Castle of 
Lismore) is a proof of the extent of his researches. 

What then was the state of the world while the Polos were 
travelling ? First let us glance at home. It is the long reign 
of Henry III.; Saint Louis is away on his first crusade, and 
the pastouréux (some strange, perhaps misrepresented heretics, 
possibly connected with the paterini, whom Marco so dislikes) 
were sweeping across France, till the regent Blanche stamps 
them out much as M. Thiers stamped out theCommune. That 
is from 1260 to 1269, while the brothers Nicolo and Maffeo were 
making their first visit. Then, when along with Marco they 
again start from Acre, in 1271, King Louis—so —— that 
he gave nearly a quarter of France back to Henry III., because 
he thought his father had won it unfairly—had been dead 
nearly a year, dead of plague, on the coast of Tunis; and our 
Prince Edward had looked at his grave, and was pushing o 
undismayed to the Holy Land, where the emissary of that old 
man of the mountain, about whom Polo becomes livelier than 
usual, so nearly succeeded in killing him. When the three, ., 
after four years of travelling, at last reach the khan’s court, Edward 
has just settled the affairs of Guienne, and is being crowned in 
Westminster, and Philip the Hardy is putting to death his * 
able minister, Pierre de la Brosse. And when in 1295 the 
Venetians arrived home, after an absence of nearly a quarter of 
a century, war is just beginning between Philip the Fair and 
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Edward I., about that same Guienne which gave so much 
trouble a generation later. 

In the far East the facilities for travel just then were excep- 
tionably great. The Eastern world was united under one 
rule. Chinghiz, early in the thirteenth century, then his son 
Okkodai, and now his son Kublai, had so consolidated their 
conquests that, as Colonel Yule expresses it, ‘not a dog might 
‘bark without Mongol leave from the borders of Poland and 
‘the coast of Cilicia to the Amur and the Yellow Sea.’ Hence, 
as long before under the Roman empire, travelling was 
safe. riars went about—two Franciscans, John of Plano 
Carpini, in Umbria (1245), and the Frenchman, William 
de Rubruquis (1249), had even reached Cathay and the Khan’s 
court before the Polos. The Mongol sovereigns were intel- 
ligent, and not at all persecuting. The far East at that 
time was full of Nestorian Christians—they had bishops 
in several Chinese towns; but the Tartars would not receive 
Christianity from them any more than the Saxons would from 
the Britons; a new mission, well followed up, might have availed; 
and this was what Kublai wanted, but what the Polos could not 
obtain. Never has there been a more lamentable failure than 
this in all Christian history. The two brothers, with whom 
Kublai was much pleased—for they were gentlemen, as well as 
merchants, and the first European gentlemen not in ‘orders,’ 
whom he had seen—were sent back with a letter to the Pope, 
praying for a staff of clergy to teach Kublai’s subjects. There 
was no Pope to whom they could give the letter; the cardinals 
were fighting about the election; their disputes waxed so warm 
that one of them, John de Toleto, Bishop of Portus, proposes to 
have the roof taken off, ‘ because,’ he said, ‘ the influences of 
the Spirit cannot come freely on us.’ At last they chose the 
Archdeacon of Acre, a friend of the Polos, who, however, 
could give them only two Dominicans; and both these turned 
back faint-hearted before they had passed beyond Armenia. 
As we have shown, their fear was groundless. The great peace 
which the Mongol successes had forced on nearly half the world’s 

‘ population wrought like that which the establishment of the 
Roman empire had brought about at the coming of our Lord. 
.| Merchants could go everywhere ; friars could go everywhere. 
‘|! No wonder the friendly or neutral Mongol idolaters were highly 
praised, in comparison with the actively hostile Mahometans. 
Churchmen looked on them as God’s agents for the overthrow of 
* Mahometanism, never suspecting that the bitterest Mahometans 
‘| of the future would be recruited from these same tolerant Mon- 
gols. 
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Our two Dominicans need not have been afraid; for, as we 
said, Rubruquis and his friend had been well received ; and not 
long after the three Polos returned home (in 1295), John of 
Monte Corvino, a Franciscan (were the Franciscans more active 
abroad than their rivals, because they had not the Inquisition to 
look after at home ?), started alone, when nearly fifty years old, 
to preach the gospel in China. It was a bold undertaking! yet 
he carried it through. Others gathered round him; the Popes 
began to notice him ; he was made Archbishop and Patriarch of 
Cambaluc, and founded churches at Cambaluc, at Kinsey 

Kzing tzi, the great city, now Hangcheufu), and elsewhere. 
the great Khan took to him from the first. Here is his account 
of his work at the beginning :— 


‘I have bought gradually 150 boys, the children of Pagan parents, 
who had never learned any religion. These I have baptized and 
taught Greek and Latin, after our manner. Also I have written out 
Psalters for them, with thirty Hymnaries, and two Breviaries. By 
help of these, eleven of the boys already know our service, and 
form a choir, and take their weekly turn of duty, whether I am 
there or not. Many of the boys are also employed in writing out 
Psalters and other things suitable. When we are chanting, his 
Majesty the Cham can hear our voices in his chamber ; and this 
wonderful fact is spread far and wide among the heathen. And I 
have a place in the Cham’s court, and a regular seat assigned me, as 
legate. of our Lord the Pope. The Cham honours me above all 
the other prelates, whatever be their titles.’ 


This reminds one of how Patrick and his ‘clerics’ used to draw 
over the Irish chiefs, by the loud singing of their hymns. 

Still the Khan probably cared not a whit for religion for its 
own sake. He felt that the faith which could turn out the Polos 
and men like Father John was far above the mummery of 
Tartar fetishism; and Buddhism, which afterwards competed 
only too successfully with Christianity, he perhaps despised as 
the religion of the vanquished. The Polos had shown him how 
to construct great catapults, which threw stones of 300 lbs. 
weight into the city of Siangfu (vol. ii. p. 120). Therefore the 
Polo’s religion was the worthier of the two. Add to this, that 
nobody in the East is a persecutor except under provocation ; 
not even the Mahometans—witness their wide-minded tolerance 
in Spain and at Bagdad. They were taught cruelty and 
suspicion by the Christians; and showed themselves only 
too ready to learn the lesson. Nay, Easterns have always 
looked on enthusiasm as something divine. When Dr. Wolff 
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was plundered by Beloochees, and stripped to the skin, ‘TI, 
‘Wolff, (he are naked as I was born came before the face 
‘of Runjeet, and he received me graciously, sent me a robe 
‘of honour, and fed me from his own table till my depar- 
ture.” In Europe such an intruder into the presence of royalt 
would be put in a madhouse; by the Sikh ruler he is kindly 
treated as a holy maniac; if he had had his singing-boys 
at his back, and his vestments, and so forth, he would have 
ot on as well, perhaps, as Archbishop John did at Cambaluc. 
We are not sufficiently all things to all men in our mission 
work; we forget that St. Paul and those of his day were 
preaching to people of very different intellectual calibre from 
wild Tartars or Fijians, and so did not need (even humanly 
speaking) the aie which we should find so useful. Men 
like Williams of Erromanga have found the value of such 
secondary helps: he, a true preacher of the gospel, did 
not despise his carpenter’s craft, nor any other human means 
whereby he found he could awaken attention in his wild 
hearers. So, too, human means would tell in China and in 
Tartary; where, alas! and still less in Corea, our lessons 
hitherto have been scarcely of the kind to make Christianity 
popular. Alas, that Christian people should think so little of 
this, in their dealings with Orientals, and indeed with heathen 
of all kinds. We do not suppose it likely that anybody ever 
will be uble to tell why it was that the promising Christian 
missions to Cathay at the end of the thirteenth and begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century failed so lamentably—were so 
utterly swallowed up by the ocean of heathenism, that when 
Ricci and his fellow-Jesuits reached China they doubted whether 
Christ had ever been preached there at all—at any rate since 
the pre-historic (Nestorian) age to which belong the well- 
known cross and inscription (in Chinese and Syriac) at Sin- 
ganfu.. It is to be feared that the collapse has something to 
do with the behaviour of European Christians in other parts 
of the. Khan’s dominions. When he got westward, and found 
them fighting among themselves, as Venetian and Genoese, 
as Greek and Frank fought, the Tartar would come to suspect a _ 
religion whose votaries were not only often cheats in business,* 
but who had grown to hate, instead of to love one another. 
This, no less than the rise of an opposing force in Christian 
Russia, may have well made Christianity unpalatable in Cathay. 


* Polo notices (what Colonel Yule proyes is the present character 
of the nation) the great uprightness of the ‘Heathen Chince,’ in business 
matters. 
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This has made Christianity unpalatable there since. Our 
societies may well call for ‘a million of Bibles for China:’ but 
how much must the opium trade have hindered any good those 
Bibles might have done; how much the destruction of the 
Summer Palace—a far more gratuitous piece of vandalism than 
the burning of the Tuileries. Read, too, in the histories of the 
earliest Portuguese navigators, how they sailed about the China 
seas like very demons, slaying and plundering, and, above all, 
landing on the little groups of burial-islands lying off the coasts, 
in order to strip the graves of the gold ornaments with which 
Chinese piety Pad decked them. These were Christians, furi- 
ously orthodox, men who would institute an auto da fé about a 
poor monophysite who could not endorse every word of the 
Athanasian Creed. Is it any wonder, then, that Christianity, 
so illustrated, died out in China; and that the Chinese pre- 
ferred to keep such ‘foreign devils’ out of the flowery land, 
and lived apart until we and our allies took such a summary 
way of forcing them to share ‘the blessings of Western civi- 
lization’? 

And what of this Buddhism which a vast majority of the 
great Khan’s subjects have accepted instead of Christianity ? 
How did it acquire those customs and ceremonies which are 
so like the worship of Rome that some of her missionaries have 
held them to be parodies devised by the evil one? are they 
home-grown, or were they superadded in the old days of 
Nestorianism ? Colonel Yule speaks too slightingly, when he 
talks of ‘the strange semblances of Church ritual woven into 
‘ their worship, like the cabin-gildings and mirrors of a wrecked 
‘ vessel treasured among the fetishes of a Polynesian chief.’ 
Old John of Plano Carpi, nearly six and-a-half centuries ago, 
took a view of things which, notwithstanding its utter superfi- 
ciality, contains a vestige of truth, when he said, ‘ The Cathayans 
‘are a Pagan people; but they worship one God, and reverence one 
‘Lord Christ(!), and believe in eternal life, but are entirely with- 
‘out baptism. They have their New and Old Testament, and 
‘their ‘“ Lives of the Saints;” and have their religious recluses, 
‘and their churches. They honour and respect our Scriptures, 
‘are well disposed towards Christians, and do many almsdeeds. 
‘Indeed, they seem to be kindly and civilized folk enough.’ 
Father Huc, too, quite lately found so many striking parallels 
between Buddbism and Romanism, that his delightful ‘ travels’ 
were voted dangerous, and put on the Roman index.* 


* Lamaism, with its present incarnation of Deity, comes very near the 
belief in an infallible Pope. 
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M. Burnouf tells us that no people have ever accepted a 
religion from an alien race. He explains’ the fact that 
Christianity, now the glory of the Aryan, began in a Semitic 
people, by asserting that under Pauline and other influences it 
was so transmuted as to have wholly changed its nature. 
Would he say that Buddhism, Aryan in its origin, has 
become transmuted for the use of those Mongols of whom M. 
Pouchet declares that, as far as language is concerned, they are 
as distinct from all the rest of the world as the man in the 
moon can possibly be? Be this as it may, Buddhism, despite 
the corruption of its first principles, has claims on us from the 
strange resemblances at which we have hinted, and the great 
problems which it has essayed to solve; and missionaries, if 
they would succeed, must recognise these circumstances, and 
must widen their sympathies accordingly. 

Mahometanism, broken to pieces by the first Mongol inva- 
sions, made way among them, though later than Buddhism. 
Old Mahometan communities exist in the centre of China. In 
Yarkand and the other countries from China to the Caspian 
Sea, it was the dominant religion even before Polo’s time. Polo, 
by the way, makes the usual medieval blunder, in speaking of 
this religion ; he talks of worshippers of Mahomet, just as in the 
ballad, the lady who renounces her faith cries :— 


‘Et je renoie Dieu et le povoir qu'il a, 
Et Marie sa mére qu’on dist que le porta. 
Mahom voel aourer, aportez-le-moi cha.’ 
(Baudouin de Sebourg.) 


Hence the word Mawmet (for idol), from the notion that the 
Mussulmans worshipped a golden image of their prophet ; while 
from Mahommerie, the place of their worship, comes mummery, 
i.e., vain ritual. It is strange that the faith which lays such 
stress on the oneness of God, should have given a name to idols ; 
but the Christianity of that day was so merely idolatrous that 
what itself practised it naturally suspected in others. 

Nephew Marco, then, opened his eyes on a world = 
differently ordered from what it now is. Christendom (whic 
included the coast of Syria) was recovered from its alarm of 
twenty years before lest Chinghiz might prove a second Attila. 
The Mongols confined their European conquests to Russians 
and others, who were of small account in their estimation. 
Batu, one of Chinghiz’s grandsons, reigned over almost all the 
country drained by the Volga. MHulaku, Kublai’s younger 
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brother, was practically independent in a government which 
included Persia, Babylonia, and Armenia. Kaidu, a great 
grandson of Chinghiz, was supreme in Eastern Turkestan and 
Southern Siberia. “But the fiction of one Great Khan was still 
kept up; and Kublai was adding lustre to the title by his 
conquest of China, and by his descents on Japan and Java 
and Burmah—consolidating in fact the empire which lasted till 
Timur came. 

Let us now see the part the Polos played in the world as it 
then was. We have shown how in 1260 Nicolo ang Maffeo set out 
to the Caspian, to push their trade; detained there by rumours 
of war in their rear, they met a Bokharan ambassador, who was 
going up to the great Khan, and who persuaded them to go 
too. We saw how well they were received, and with what 
tolerance Kublai proposed that they should bring over a num- 
ber of priests to convert his people. Failing to get mission- 
aries, the two went back to the king, taking with them 
young Marco, born just after his father went away the first 
time. They all got on admirably at court, Marco especially 
—and what a court it was we may form some idea from 
many statements in the narrative. Fancy four wives, with a 
retinue of 10,000 persons each ; and a palace hall, where 6,000 
can sit down to dinner. ‘The roof being very lofty, the walls 
‘ all covered with gold and silver, and adorned with representa- 
‘ tions of dragons, beasts, birds, knights, &c., and on the ceiling 
‘ too you see nothing but gold and silver, and painting. On 
‘ each of the four sides there is a great marble staircase, and the 
‘ outside of the roof is all covered with vermillion, and yellow, 
‘and green, and blue, which are fixed with a varnish so fine 
‘and exquisite that they shine like crystal, and cause the 
‘ palace to be seen for a great way round. This roof is made 
‘too with such strength and solidity—that it is fit to last for 
‘ever. The whole palace, however, is so vast, so rich, and so 
‘ beautiful, that no man on earth could design anything superior 
‘to it.’ Hear this, too (i. p. 3827), which surely must have been 
in Coleridge’s mind when he wrote about the forests :— 


‘Enclosing sunny spots of greenery.’ 


‘ Moreover, on the north side of the palace, about a bow-shot off, 
there is a hill which has been made by art (from the earth dug out of 
the lake) ; it is a good hundred paces in height, and a mile in com- 
pass. This hill is entirely covered with trees that never lose their 
léaves, but remain ever green. And I assure you that wherever a 
beautiful tree may exist, and the Emperor gets news of it, he sends 
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for it, and has it transported bodily, with all its roots and the earth 
attached to them, and planted on that hill of his. No matter how 
big the tree may be, he gets it carried by his elephants ; and in this 
way he has got together the most beautiful collection of trees in all 
the world. And he has also caused the whole hill to be covered with 
ore of azure, which is very green. And thus not only are the trees 
all green, but the hill itself is all green likewise ; and there is nothing 
to be seen on it which is not green; and hence it is called the Green 
Mount; and in good sooth ’tis named well. And the great Khan 
has caused this beautiful prospect to be formed for the comfort and 
solace and delectation of his heart.’ 


Think, too, of the Khan’s dresses, all wrought d@ or batus (of 
beaten gold), and each with 10,000 gold bezants at least; and 
of his 12,000 barons, who come forth on his birthday all 
dressed just as he is, only in less costly robes. Every month 
crag times a year) he keeps his birthday, and has a dif- 
erent-coloured suit for each month, the lke of which he 
presents to every one of the 12,000 barons, so that he and they 
may all wear the colour of the feast. What it must cost him! 
moralises the Venetian ; 156,000 suits, to say nothing of girdles, 
boots, &e. 

But grandest of all, in Polo’s eyes, is the Khan’s hunting 
establishment. He has ‘striped lions’ (cheetahs) trained to 
catch wild boars, bears, &c.; eagles, too, broken to fly at wolves, 
deer, &c. And over his dogs are two brothers, each with 
10,000 men under him—one set all dressed in blue, the other 
all in red. They hold office by supplying the Khan’s table, from 
October to April, with 1,000 head of game daily, not countin, 
quails ; while of fish, enough for three men reckons as one hea 
of game. Marco kindles into enthusiasm when he speaks of 
the hunting : —‘ Truly it is a glorious sight to see the working 
‘ of the dogs and huntsmen. And as the lord rides a fowling 
‘ across the plains, you will see these big hounds come tearing 
‘up, one pack after a bear, another pack after a stag, another 
‘after a wild ass, as it may hap, and running the game 
‘ down now on this side, and now on that; so that it is really 
‘ a most delightful sport and spectacle.’ But poor Kublai cannot 
ride—‘ he has the gout; and is carried on four elephants, in a 
‘ fine wooden chamber, lined outside with lions’ skins, and 
‘inside with plates of gold; and there he sits or lies on his 
‘bed, having his gerfalcons with him, so that if one of the 
‘ barons who ride alongside, cries “Sire ! look out for cranes,” 
‘he casts one of his falcons, and often has the quarry struck 
‘ within his view; so that he has the most exquisite diversion 
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‘ there in his chamber.’ No wonder Polo thinks him, of all 
princes, the happiest ; and of his cities, Cambaluc is so full of 
trade that no day passes without 1,000 cart-loads of silk enter- 
ing its gates. But chief of all is Kinsey, with its 100 miles of 
circuit! its 12,000 bridges, most of them lofty enough for a 
fleet ; ‘and let no man man marvel that there are so many 
‘ bridges, for you see the whole city stands as it were in the 
‘ water, and surrounded by water.’ Then it has twelve guilds 
‘ of the different crafts, each with 12,000 houses for its work- 
‘men, each house containing from twelve to forty men—and 
‘yet all these craftsmen have full occupation. As for the 
‘ masters of the crafts, neither they nor their wives ever touch 
‘a piece of work with their own hands, but live as nicely and 
‘delicately as if they were kings and queens. The wives 
‘indeed are most dainty and angelical creatures.’ Kinsey 
has its vast hospitals, its fire-brigades, its drains and paved 
roads, its baths, its Nestorian church, and its million and a 
half of houses. Every one writes over his door his own name, 
and those of his wife and children and slaves, and the number of 
animals he keeps. There are ten market places ; and the crowd 
always coming and going on foot and in carriages, seemed to 
the Pole the greatest marvel of all. After business hours the 
citizens, with their wives or friends, drive out for an airing 
along the roads, or go in boats on the lake, thirty miles round, 
which is in the midst of the city, and on two islands, in which 
are two buildings, where people go to give their marriage and 
other ceremonial feasts. Here are found silver plate, napkins, 
dishes—the Khan having ordered this for the gratification 
of his people; so that sometimes there are a hundred different 
parties on one island. The Kinseyers are peaceful, knowing 
nothing of handling arms, and keeping none in their houses. 
There are no noisy quarrels among them. Both in their com- 
merce and their manufactures they are thoroughly honest and 
truthful ; and there is such a degree of goodwill and neighbourly 
attachment that you would take those who live in the same 
street to be all of one family. They also treat foreigners with 
great cordiality, and entertain them in the most winning man- 
ner, affording them every advice and help in their business. 
But they hate to see ‘ soldiers, and not least those of the great 
‘ Khan, regarding them as the cause of their having lost their 
‘ own native kings.’. One cannot help thinking Polo is rather 
sorry for the native dynasty, about the splendid luxury of which 
he goes on to give details. Indeed everything about Kinsey is 
on a magnificent scale. The daily consumption of pepper is 


forty-three loads of 228 lbs. each! And this is a Chinese city 
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of the latter half of the thirteenth century. Our civilization 
has certainly not yet beaten that. Amid such a population, the 
Mongol invaders, like all other invaders, were swallowed up— 
assimilated—they at once accepted the culture of the con- 
quered ; it was Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit once again. 
Kublai’s move from Karakorum to Cambaluc was like the trans- 
fer of the empire to Byzantium ; the Mongol of the court soon 
became a mere Chinese, as different as possible from the brave 
hardy man of the steppes. It is the same all through China; 
at Scridafu, the Khan’s bridge-toll amounts to 1,000 pieces of 
fine gold (say £500) daily ; some cities export abundance of 

me and fish; others make salt, just as we do in Cheshire. 
Siju, on the Hoang Ho (Caramoran, called China’s sorrow, 
because it has so often burst its banks) has river-craft to the 
number of 15,000. Every successive province Polo charac- 
terizes in just the same way; ‘ the people are idolators, burn (or 
‘bury, as the case may be) their dead, use paper-money, and 
‘are subjects of the great Khan.’ Now, one lesson borne in 
upon us by the changes which the world has seen since Polo’s 
day is distrust of trade as a regenerator. Here were countries full 
of the wealth, the comforts, all the results of trade. Here was 
mercantile activity over a greater area than the world has since 
seen. Here was the bustle, the competition, the energy, which 
Westerns have since developed, anticipated, just as bank notes 
and the mariner’s compass had been anticipated. And what is 
the result ? Well; the poet of course exaggerates, when he says, 


‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay ; 


but still he touches the blot. Stagnation, intellectual poverty, 
social evils greater far than our own—those are what a nation 
has come to which gave itself up to trade. 

It is necessary to note this; for despite repeated disappoint- 
ments, the believers in the gospel of trade are as unflinching 
as the believers in the Commune. Not five years ago Elihu 
Burritt was making one of his tours, giving out the old plati- 
tudes, talking of commerce (which has frequently been a prime 
cause of bloodshed among civilized nations) as the grand paci- 
fier, hiding out of sight such unpleasant facts as that certain 
commercial States preferred war to free trade. Nor will the events 
of two years ago have cured such men, though it seems patent 
enough that trade and commerce, and the growth of wealth, did 
not do much for France, and that the Germans, commercially 
have made a very good thing of war. The fact is, people who 
care not a whit about the gospel of trade (the supposed con- 
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nection, i. ¢., between trade and the peaceful progress of man), 
like this sort of talk just as the Jews in Ezekiel’s days liked to 
have smooth things talked to them. They are determined to 
make money in their own way; and they are delighted if any 
one ‘ proves’ that their way of growing rich is conducive to the 
world’s good. Not that they would leave off if the reverse 
was made plain to them: no; if you show that their way of 
growing Queensland cotton or Fiji arrow-root is destroy- 
ing the islanders as fast as they can be destroyed, they will 
talk about ‘rotting races’ in the spirit of the backwoods- 
man, who ‘improves’ his Indians off the face of the earth. If 
you show that, besides the dying out cf a whole race, its poor 
remnants are, by the tricks of their devil’s-missionaries, turned 
hopelessly against that Christianity which might else be their 
comfort in their decay, they will either warn you against listen- 
ing to meddlers’ tales, or else, with brazen hypocrisy, they will 
assert that it is really a good thing for the poor Polynesian to be | 
torn from his island and taken to the labour-field and the barrack, 
because there ‘he will be brought in contact with the influences 
of a Christian civilization. We repudiate such a miserable 
repetition of subterfuges, which good Bishop Las Casas in his 
latter days bitterly repented having given way to. Herein it is 
that Polo’s narrative contrasts so well with those of too many 
moderns ; there is nothing unctuous about it. He is as straight- 
forward as Cesar in his Commentaries ; and this, we know, is the 
great advantage of reading the Classics—that they never write 
sham philanthropy, and talk of ‘the blessings of civilization,’ 
when describing some bloody conquest. Polo has nothing to 
say in the way of moralizing; it seems quite natural to him 
that the great Khan should have 20,000 dogboys; he is not 
scandalized at the degradation of millions for the glory.of one 
—not more than our créme de la créme is at the system which 
produces it at the cost of so much ‘human refuse.’ We, on the 
contrary, have to be always on our guard against sham-philan- 
thropy. How differently the Compiégne hunts and Tuileries’ 
balls, and Hausmannizing of Paris, were described in the French 
and English papers from that in which Polo tells of the Khan’s 
hawking-parties and feasts, and of the building of Cambaluc. 
What a glorification of the sagacity which prompted each suc- 
cessive display. And yet, under all this outward magni- 
ficence of the second Empire, festered, uncared for (except 
in the way of repression), that mass of misery and dis- 
content which showed itself in March, 1871, and to which 
the Polos could certainly not have found a parallel in the 
China of their day. Kublai was of no religion in par- 
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ticular; or else, doubtless, he would have found in his clergy 
the same servile adulation (servile, because combined with a 
slave’s impudence) which Louis Buonaparte got from nearly all 
the clergy in France ; they would have proved that his having 
four wives, and concubines innumerable—carefully picked, by 
what Colonel Yule quaintly calls competitive examination, out 
of a province famed for female beauty—was for the glory of God, 
as well as for the welfare of the Empire ; they would have taught 
that all this magnificence and reckless expenditure proved him 
to be ‘ the saviour of society.’ But Kublai was spared all that ; 
and Polo, while telling, con amore, all about his grandeur, 
never adds a word by way of moral reflection. 

What reflection would he have made had he seen the present 
state of Java—-ground down to worse than slavery, its people 
degraded below heathenism, that Holland may keep up a 
decent appearance among European nations? When, four 
years ago, ‘Max Havelaar’ was published, it made little noise ; 
people contradicted it ; ‘it was written by a disappointed civil 
servant,’ just as the Persian Ambassador contradicted the 
details of the famine, till letter after letter from India hurled 
the lie back in his teeth. Java was a model-place ; the Dutch, 
those best of colonists, had solved the land-revenue difficulty, 
which is giving so much trouble in India. It is now 
seen that these model colonists are killing the goose that 
lays them golden eggs—ruining that lovely island, which 
is described as the crown and glory of the beautiful Indian 
Archipelago. 

What was Java in Polo’s time ? It was independent, for one 
thing, and marvellously wealthy: ‘ Ceste ysle est de moult grant 
‘ richesse, frequented by a vast amount of shipping, and by mer- 
‘chants, who buy and sell costly goods, from which they reap 
‘ great profits. Indeed the treasure of this isle is so great as to 
‘be past the telling.’ It might have been better, even for the 
trading world, that Java should have continued thus, so strong 
as to repel Kublai (‘I can tell you the great Khan could never 
get possession of this island’), than that it should moulder away 
under the rule of those of whom Canning well said :— 


‘In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little, and asking too much.’ 


Surely this second ‘best of all islands that exist,’ with its 
palaces as gorgeous as those of Chipangu (Japan), has not been 
a gainer ‘by being brought into contact with Western and 
Christian civilization.’ 
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Will the case be otherwise with that Chipangu, which we 
hear has just abolished the feudal system, and introduced 
Prussian drill and Prussian beef-rations ? 

Polo, in his quaint way, after describing the huge merchant- 
unks—some of which still carry 1,500 or 1,600 persons (they 
ave sometimes 100 ‘ cabins’)—and telling how they are built 
in compartments, ‘in case the ship should spring a leak, either 
‘ by running on a rock or by the blow of a hungry whale, which 
‘ from her ripple and foam thinketh there is something to eat 
‘afloat, and making a rush forward often staves in some 
‘part,’ says, ‘of the isles of India let us first begin with 
‘one that is called Chipangu. .... The people are white, 
‘ civilized, and well-favoured ; they are idolators, and dependent 
‘on nobody ; and I can teli you the quantity of gold they have 
‘is endless. ... . And the lord of that island hath a great 
‘ palace, entirely roofed with fine gold, as our churches are 
‘ roofed with lead ; insomuch that it would be scarcely possible 
* to estimate its value. .... Its windows, too, are of gold, and 
‘ all its floors and pavement are of gold, in slabs a good two 
‘ fingers thick.’ This is grander than Solomon in all his glory ; 
and it is quite true that gold (the export of which was strictly 
forbidden) was wonderfully abundant and low-priced in Japan 
till the recent opening of trade. Gold was even used for dog- 
collars. What hard bargains our traders drove while the 
balance of trade was righting itself may be judged from the 
protest which the Japanese government had to make against the 
treatment of its subjects in this matter. Besides gold, they had 
great store of rose-coloured pearls ; no wonder, then, that Kublai 
coveted Chipangu. But his expedition was signally defeated, 
though not (says Polo) until by a regular Tartar trick they had 
got hold of the capital, which they held seven months. Accord- 
ing to Japanese annals, the fleet fared much like the Invincible 
Armada, and of the 100,000 men who were landed, 30,000 
Mongols were killed, and the rest—Chinese—made slaves 
of. Kublai wanted to try again, and nearly raised a rebellion 
in attempting it. There is a tradition that one great Mongol 
fleet was never heard of after it had sailed against Japan; and 
some think that the strange civilization of Mexico and Peru is 
due to this. Anyhow Kublai never conquered Chipangu, ‘ which 
‘ lieth in the sea of Chin (the only form under which Polo men- 
‘ tions the really Japanese name China), which is as much as to 
‘ say the sea over against Manzi.’ 

Well, so much for Polo’s descriptions; now a little about his 
own work amid the scenes which he describes. Young Marco, we 
said, was in special favour; he was sent on missions; he was for 
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three years governor of Yangchan. Still the three Polos naturally 
longed to get home, for the Khan was very old, and they feared 
that if he died warsmight result which should hinder theirjourney. 
But when they asked Kublai, he said ‘no.’ ‘ Nothing on earth 
would persuade him to let them go.’ It was a case of not 
being able to do without them ; very different from poor Robert 
Knox’s detention in Ceylon, or Adams’s in Japan. They were 
high in office, and could not be spared. M. Pauthier, a great 
Chinese scholar, finds in the Sino-Mongol annals that in 1277 
one Polo was named second-class commissioner on the Privy 
Council. There seemed no chance of their getting home, when 
all at once Arghun, Kublai’s grand-nephew, ‘ Lord of the Levant,’ 
i.e. Khan of Persia (then also under Mongol rule), lost his favourite 
wife, who, dying, enjoined him to fill her place from her own 
(Mongol) tribe. Arghun’s ambassadors, therefore, came to Kublai, 
who chose the Lady Kukachin, a girl of seventeen, moult bele dame 
et avenant. But the journey from Cambaluc to Tabreez seemed 
terrible for such a tender charge; besides, there was rumour 
of war onthe road. So the ambassadors begged to return by sea ; 
and, as Tartarsare poor sailors, and the three Venetianshad alread 

been in the Indian seas, Arghun’s men asked (and after ween 
difficulty obtained) leave for them to goalong with the expedition 
as guides. Kublai gave the Polos messages to all the kings of 
Christendom (the King of England included) ; he gave them the 
golden tablets (‘grand chop’), which entitled the bearer to con- 
veyance and free passage in all parts of his dominion ; and he sent 
them off in 1292, with thirteen ships and a suite of 600 people, 
from the great port of Zayton (Chinchau, in Fokien, near 
Fuchau). But, alas! the expedition did not get on well; they 
were nearly two years in reaching the Persian Gulf (Hormuz) ; 
five months (for instance) they had to wait at Sumatra, for the 
monsoon—having started precisely at the wrong time. The 

had better have gone by land; the lady survived, and so did the 
Europeans, who were used to tossing about ; but of Arghun’s three 
envoys two died, and of the men of the suite, all but eight—of 
the ladies very few. Arghun, too, was dead, and his brother 
on the throne; so the lady was married to Ghazan, Arghun’s 
son—she and her companion, ‘daughter of the King of Manzi’ 
(the Sung dynasty of Kinsey) bidding affectionate farewell to 
the Polos, ‘who had watched over and guarded them as if they 
‘had been daughters of their own; while the ladies, young and 
‘ fair as they were, looked upon each of those three as a father, 
‘and obeyed them accordingly, . ... and when they took 
‘ leave the lady wept for sorrow at the parting.’ Colonel Yule 
broaches the question whether the bride had a right to blame 
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fortune for the transfer of her hand; Arghun was the hand- 
somest man in his horde; Ghazan ugly and insignificant. But 
then he was adorned with many and varied accomplishments, 
and was great as a soldier, a legislator, and a king. That is 
how the Polos got home. Ramusio, Polo’s earliest biographer 
(1553) tells the well-known story of three shabbily-dressed 
strangers, who interlarded their Venetian with strange words, 
appearing in the city, and claiming the Palazzo Poli. It was 
like a coming back from the dead ; of which Tennyson says :— 


‘The hard heir strides about their lands, 
And will not yield them for a day.’ 


They were scouted as impostors; and only after much ado did 
they prove that they were the real Polos. 

Once admitted into their mansion, they determined to set 
their identity beyond dispute. They gave a magnificent ban- 
quet to all the notables of Venice, appearing themselves in long 
robes of crimson satin. These, when hand-washing was over, 
they had cut up and divided among the servants, their own 
dress being now long robes of crimson damask. After the first 
course the damask was cut up, and replaced by crimson velvet ; 
and, with the dessert, the velvet was given away, and the three 
sat down in ordinary dinner dress. Then, when the servants 
had gone, young Marco brought in the three old patched and 
weather-stained suits, and began to rip up the seams, and to 
pull out rubies, sapphires, diamonds, and emeralds, so artfully 
stitched in that nobody would have suspected their being there. 
Before leaving Kublai’s court they had turned their gold into 
jewels, for convenience of carriage; and, with such evidence 
before them, the company was fully convinced that the three 
were the Polos, and no mistake; and straightway Mafteo was 
raised to high office, and young Polo (as we saw) was put in 
command of a state galley. 

Marco Barbuto (1566) gives a different version of the old 
coat story: the wife of one of them—unfortunately for the 
story, neither had a wife just then—gave one coat away to a 
beggar ; she did not like to see the dirty thing about: Nicolo 
married again during his son’s captivity, for fear the femily 
should become extinct. Polo was naturally unwilling to lose 
nearly half a million ducats; so he took a wheel (like the 
prayer-wheels of the bonzes), and began turning it on the most 
crowded part of the Rialto. Everybody came to look ; but to 
-all inquirers why he behaved in that way, he only replied 
-fhe’ll come back if God pleases.’ So he went on for two or 
three days; at last in the crowd he spied his old coat on the 
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back of one of those who came to stare at him. Of course 
he bought it back at once; and from those jewels the ‘famil 
‘got the nickname of Ca’ Million, and the site of his house is 
‘called Corte del Millione.’ 

No doubt he was nicknamed Mark Million ; but Ramusio says 
the reason is that he was always dealing in such large numbers, 
when speaking of the Khan—revenues fifteen millions of gold; 
army at least a million, hearth tax paid on a million houses, in 
at least two of his cities, &c.; the incredulity of the day soon 
christened him Mark Million; and in the Venetian masques, 
as we are told, Mark Million became a stock character, and told 
Munchausen-like stories. Indeed, a contemporary says that 
Polo’s friends, anxious for his soul’s good, begged him, on his 
death-bed, to retract what passed credence. The Podesta of 
Cierreto, who in 1392 copied Polo’s book per passare tempo e 
malincolia, says he puts no faith in it. Our own Sir T. Brown 
‘carries a wary eye,’ in reading him; Astley doubts whether he 
ever was in Tartary or China. But the most astounding bit of 
scepticism is that of Hiillmann (Stidtwesen des Mittelalters, 
Bonn, 1829—i.c., eleven years after Marsden’s edition.) He, 
acting on the German principle of ‘elaborating out of one’s 
internal consciousness,’ talks of ‘the clumsily-compiled con- 
‘tents of this ecclesiastical fiction, disguised as a book of 
‘ travels—a thing devised in the interests of clergy and of trade, 
‘the object being to kindle enthusiasm for the conversion of 
‘ the Mongols, and to facilitate trade through their dominions. 
‘.... As for what is told of the far East, it is just the talk 
‘of the bazaar, helped out with bits from Arabian writers.’ 
Writing of this kind (and it is too common) has done more to 
serve the cause of Romanism, with those who love fair-dealing, 
than anything besides. 

No doubt some of Polo’s stories are startling—not more so than 
the Abyssinian tales of Bruce, which have been found literally 
true; though, at the time, ‘ Munchausen’ was written to turn the 
traveller into ridicule. Some are exaggerations—none, however, 
are so barefaced as that of Friar Odoric, and his companion, 
the Irish Father James, about the Sumatra turtle, as big as the 
dome of St. Anthony at Padua. This, and many like it, Colonel 
Yule genially explains as due to the nuisance of dictation. 
Fancy Oderic lying ill in his cell, and dictating on compulsion 
(for brotherhoods loved to get it known that one of them had 
been a great traveller) :—‘ There I saw a monstrously big 
tortoise.’ ‘How big?’ asks the persistent scribe. ‘How can 
I tell how big? Bigger many times than I ever saw anywhere 
else.’ ‘Well; was it as big as that dome we can sée out of the 
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cell window ?’ ‘I dare say it was,’ says the poor friar, without 
turning his weary eyes to look ; and so ‘a tortoise as big as 
the dome,’ &c., goes down in the chronicle. One of the wildest 
descriptions in Polo is that of the crocodile (ii. 44), which he calls 
a two-legged serpent; but he accurately describes a common 
way of catching them; and (not to speak of the serpent of old 
Nile) a very recent traveller (Fergusson) was struck with the 
snake-like motion of alligators rolling down to the water when 
surprised. 

Had our German come upon such a bit as this (ii. 47) ‘ the 
‘ people of Carajom (Shans of Tali-fu) ride along like Frenchmen,’ 
and remembered at the same time that the Mongols brevissimas 
habent stripas (Carpini), he would have seen that this sort of 
thing could only have been put down by an eye-witness. There 
is indeed one class of tales common to Polo with all medieval 
writers—those referring to the legendary history of Alexander 
the Great, a*histoery to which Mahometan writers contributed at 
least half. And so when a man had been to ‘the corner of the 
world, over against Paradise’ (i.e. to Travancore), he may be 
pardoned for giving us the story of ‘trees of the sun and moon,’ 
which, with audible voice, foretold to the great Macedonian the 
time and place of his death ; and the legend of Gog and Magog, 
and the score or so of impure nations, ‘who, according to 
St. Jerome, eat human flesh, and never wash, nor use wine, 
salt, nor bread,’ and whom Alexander ‘shut up until the day of 
Antichrist.’ This shutting up of Gog and Magog is Polo’s only 
reference to the great wall of China. Several other things he 
does not mention—tea, for instance; while he notices others— 
the paucity of live stock in China, the abundance of game, the 
dog-eating, the infanticide, the ropes of split cane, even the 
asbestos stoves, the conjuring with twigs, just like our table- 
turning, and when beyond China he does refer to the 
shark charmers at the pearl fisheries, the betel-nut chewers, 
the big moveable flues, called wind-catchers, in use in Southern 

Persia, &c. Colonel Yule thinks that in China he mixed very 

little with the people (perhaps spoke only Mongol), and drink- 
ing wine at the Khan’s court, looked on them as base tee-total 
fellows. 

Of course he has a version of the old story about Amazons,* 
connected with the so-called Christian island of Socotra. 
Polo says nothing against the Socotrans, except that they are 
wreckers, and buy their plunder from corsairs; but Xavier 


* Mermaids and pigmies he indignantly rejects, explaining how they 
are manufactured. 
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found that they repeated prayers in an unknown tongue, 
often using Alleluia; Vincenzo, the Carmelite (1650 cire.), says 
they sacrificed to the moon, circumcised, worshipped the cross, 
burned incense, but had no knowledge of the sacraments, 
and were a dirty, degraded, butter-anointed set. Corruptio 
optimi pessima, 

Polo also tells of the Madagascar roc (rukh), a feather of 
which was brought to the great Khan measuring ninety spans, 
while its quill part was ten palms in circumference. He speaks 
likewise of the Land of darkness, with the Gerfalcon isles, and 
its coasts, and he gives us a good deal about Prester John, 
the wonderful Christian potentate, who, as medieval Christen- 
dom believed, was ruling in a sort of millennium in Central 
Asia. This notion may have arisen from the fact that Abyssinia 
was a Christian kingdom, and unknown; though the Portu- 
guese pretty early found out its poverty, and neglected it as not 
worth exploring. Some of their presents to the Negus came to 
England in that poor plunder which we robbed from unhappy 
Theodore. 

These two things—the fear of a pent-up stream of barbarism, 
which was to break forth with greater fury than Hun or Mon- 
gols, and the belief in Prester John, are convenient measures 
whereby to gauge the difference between us and the times of 
the Polos. Professor F. Newman has well put this contrast, 
viz., our security from that overwhelming flood of unknown 
barbarism which was then a real fear. Our fear is from 
civilized nations, which by careful organization are able to 
make themselves too powerful. Nor do we believe in yet un- 
discovered civilizations. Yucatan has been pretty well explored, 
und has shown only ruins. Each tribe which Dr. Livingstone 
reaches is much like its predecessor. Tennyson’s old Cambridge 
prize-poem, ‘Timbuctoo,’ forcibly expresses the down-hearted- 
ness with which those who went to seek a glorious city found 
a mass of reed-roofed huts in a fever-stricken swamp. 

In this way modern travel has come to have less romance 
about it than it continued to have long after Polo’s day. We 
can scarcely even discover a new beast or a new mountain, far 
less a new empire. The last strongholds of mystery, Bokhara 
und Samarcand, and the Uzbeks—names so sadly connected 
with the unavenged murders of Stoddart, Conolly, and Burnes 
—are being gradually absorbed and assimilated by the Russians. 
Captain Burton is the only modern traveller who has anything 
about him resembling the Polos ; and he sadly rubs off the 
gilt, when he talks of knocking down half-a-dozen Arabs of 
Mecea, who had seen through his disguise, ‘ because, luckily, 
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‘just then the old dates were nearly out, and the new not 
* come in, and the fellows were as weak as rats.’ 

There are many more contrasts between Polo’s world and 
ours. Russia, now for instance, is ‘the Colossus of the North.’ 
Men may well tremble, when they think how all the rest of 


Europe is little beyond a fringe round the vast territories of the . 


Czar; Russia, then, can scarcely be said to have existed. The 
golden horde, settled on the Volga, held the Czars of Novgorod at 
tribute, and exacted most humiliating homage. Now the golden 
horde is nowhere; the few Kashgars, who worry the Cossack 
outposts in Turkestan, are its only representatives. China, 
again, then just conquered by these same Mongols, but still full 
of all the luxurious and magnificent civilization of the Sung 
dynasty, was different from what she now is: she has seen 
many changes since; always ending (as Colonel Yule notes) in 
absorbing her hitherto Tartar conquerors. She is now being 
broken in pieces by the Western race ; ‘and from that chemistry 
who will venture to predict the result ?’ Four hundred millions 
of people! surely they will affect us, as well as we them. 
Burmah, too (Polo’s Mien, so weak that Kublai only sent his 
jugglers and minstrels to conquer it, and succeeded), has lasted 
on, weak as ever, and famous as ever for its glorious buildings. 
Polo has his say about the gold and silver pagodas. We 
Westerns already owe a great deal to that architecture which is 
carried to perfection in Burmah. The old hall at Coburg— 
marvel of medieval woodwork—has many points in common 
with Burmese art. Houses in Drontheim and thereabouts 
(allowances being made for climate) are almost ‘in the same 
style :’ but almost every country ‘in the unchanging East’ has 
changed; Java, from whence Polo saw the Magellanic clouds, 
having suffered the saddest change of all. 

And has Christianity progressed or retrograded? Nestorian 
Christianity has almost died out ; the history of its introduction 
has perished. St. Thomas’s Christians still remain where Polo 
describes them, on the Malabar coast, whither the doubting 
apostle had wandered, ‘having laid this burden upon himself, 
* because of his unbelief, that he would journey further and to 
‘ wilder places than ‘they all;’ but late events at Tientsin and 
in Corea are not encouraging on the side of China. Plenty of 
Christian devotedness has been spent there; think of Benedict 
Goés, lay Jesuit, who travelled along Marco’s tract, refusing to 
take the sea route because he could not believe that Cathay was 
the same as the newly-discovered China. After grievous hard- 
ships and delays he managed to communicate with the mission 
at Pekin; but before the native Christians sent to meet him 
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had reached the place where Chinese jealousy kept him prisoner 
he was dead ; ‘seeking Cathay, he found heaven.’ But all the 
energy has not done much ; Christianity has (as we said) been 
weighed down by the evil "deeds of Christian traders, and by 
the unwise acts of Christian governments. 

So much for Marco Polo, and the questions to which his book 
gives rise. We have by no means exhausted the book; we 
trust our readers will go to it for themselves. Whatever a 
man’s course of reading may have been, he will find something 
to interest him in the text or in Colonel Yule’s notes. Is he 
learned in the early heresies? He will wonder at the wide 
diffusion of Nestorianism, which taught that the two Persons 
were united in Christ as fire in iron; and of the monophysite 
re-action of the Jacobites, which followed it so persistently. Is 
he architectural? Ghazan Khan’s mosque at Tabreez offers 
suggestive analogies with the Gothic; and the cross and in- 
scription at Singanfu, on the Upper Hoangho, have far more 
than an architectural interest. 1s he curious in medieval lore ? 
let him note what is said about Gog and Magog, in reference 
to the pass of Derbend, and how at a certain convent in Georgia 
there is a lake which is full of fine fish about Easter, while no 
fish are caught in it at any other season; he will read, too, how 
(in spite of all the stories about the three Kings of Cologne) the 
Easterns hold that the bodies of the magi lie, uncorrupt, at 
Sara, in Persia; he will also read the strange things that Polo 
says about Prester John, ‘to whom the Tartars used to pay 
tribute, till they revolted under Chinghis’ (Temiigin). 

He again who traces the changing routes of trade will note 
how so many of Polo’s centres (e.g., Zayton, opposite Formosa) 
have sunk into insignificance, while others (like Pekin, empha- 
tically Kublai’s city) have stood their ground. 

Questions crop up at every page; “how is it, for instance, 
that Polo, so full of detail as to many points of Chinese life 
—coffins kept for years in houses, gilt-paper offerings in 
lieu of real victims as sacrifices, &&.—says not a word 
about tea, and barely at all mentions the Great Wall. The 
question, again, whether any of the Mongol khans professed 
Christianity is a curious one. Kublai, a man wholly without 
religious prejudice, is at one time described as very favourable 
to Christianity, at another as rejecting it because of the superior 
skill of his conjurors, who made cups full of wine travel the 
room’s length without hands. This conjuring business Colonel 
Yule enters into at some length, describing the weather-con- 
juring of the Cashmeerees (compare the old Irish ideas about 
the mist-spreading Danaans), and giving details of extra- 
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ordinary cases, attested by eye-witnesses, of Chinese and Indian 
sleight-of-hand. 

The physical geographer again will be pleased to compare 
Polo’s experience of the steppe of Pamir, 15,600 feet high, yet 
clothed in the season with splendid grass, with that of the very 
few other Europeans (only one, Colonel Taylor, in modern times) 
who have crossed it.* 

' All these things are readily accessible, even to one who 
has only time to dip into the book, through the singular 
excellence of the index. 

As to Polo, we of course regret the want of personality which 
has been noted as the chief thing lacking in his book ; we feel 
that he has the true Italian absence of moral sense—he describes 
everything as a matter of course, without a word in the way of 
moral reflection. Yet, though he cannot pretend to the garru- 
lous vivacity of some early voyagers, he fully deserves Colonel 
Yule’s panegyric. (Vol. i. cxxxi.) 


‘ He was the first traveller to reveal China in all its wealth and 
vastness, its mighty rivers, its huge cities, its rich manufactures, its 
swarming population, the inconceivably vast fleets that quickened its 
seas and its inland waters ; to tell us of the nations on its borders, with 
all their eccentricities of manners and worship ; of Tibet, with its 
sordid devotees ; of Burma, with its golden pagodas and their tinkling 
crowns, of Laos and Siam and Cochin China, of Japan, the Eastern 
Thule, with its rosy pearls and golden-roofed palaces ; the first to 
speak of that museum of beauty and wonder, still so imperfectly 
ransacked ; the Indian A’rchipelago ; of Java, the pearl of islands ; of 
Sumatra, with its many kings, its strange costly products, and its 
cannibal races ; of the naked savages of Nicobar and Andaman ; of 
Ceylon, the isle of gems, with its sacred mountain and its tomb of 
Adam ; of India the Great, not as a dream-land of Alexandrian 
fables, but as a country seen and partially explored ; and the first in 
medieval times to give any distinct account of the secluded Christian 
empire of Abyssinia, of Madagascar on the edge of the Southern dark- 
ness, and of Siberia on that of the North.’ 


Why was the far East so much more open to him than it has 
since been? This is for us the grand practical question. We 
have answered it already. Too soon the European discoverers in 
the China seas taught the natives the same distrust of Christians 
which the crusaders had taught to the Western Mahometans. 
When we remember that the Templars’ vineyards of Masdeu 


* The sad murder on the Pamir Steppe of Hayward, whose discoveries 
in Yarkand and Kashgar won him the Geographical Society’s medal, 
reminds us that the dangers of the pass are not wholly due to natural 
causes. 
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(Maison Dieu) were tilled by Saracen slaves—that slaves and 
bezants were the two things which made crusading so popular 
—we cease to wonder that the crusades wholly failed to spread 
Christianity, nay, rather hindered it, because Mahometan 
bitterness, due to Christian excesses, revenged itself on the 
different Christian sects of the East. So, when we think of the 
Portuguese navigators in the China seas on the one hand, and 
of the Jesuits—plotting, interfering, scheming, in the Chinese 
court, on the other, we are no longer astonished that the poor 
young Emperor is crying out that ‘things would go on very 
well if he could get rid of opium and missionaries.’ 

We have no wish to be political, but we must put on record 
cur conviction that Roman missionaries are aggressive now as 
ever; and that if, in God’s providence, the opening of China to 
trade is to lead to an undisturbed spread of the Gospel, they 
will need to be placed under very stringent rules. A people 
whose civilization was old to decrepitude in the days of the 


Venetian traveller, cannot be dealt with like islanders of 
Tahiti. 


Art. V.—An Eeclesiastical Tournament in Edinburgh. 


Tue two books mentioned below* are the record of a very 
striking contemporary event, but they also give us the oppor- 
tunity of looking at some principles of importance for the 
political and ecclesiastical future. Scotland has always been an 
ecclesiastical amphitheatre, and few contests even there have 
attracted the attention of onlookers more than the challenge of 
the Dean of Westminster to the Northern Free Churches, and 
the startling success of the reply by the younger and hitherto 
unknown theologian. But the scope of the principles involved 
in the question is neither local nor limited. 

Were it not for the curious fatality which makes Dr. Stanley, 
himself so ostentatiously a man of peace, the continual occasion 
and centre of battle, it would be pleasant to linger over the 
pages of his Lectures on the Church of Scotland. They are 


* Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1872. By ArrHuR PENRHYN SraNnLEy, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. London: John Murray. 1872. 

Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland, with especial reference to 


the Dean of Westminster’s recent Course on that subject. By RosEerT 


Rainy, D.D. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 1872. 
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delightfully readable, as memoirs by such a pen on a subject 
full of vivid and romantic’contrasts were sure to be. And here, 
as on former occasions, the writer has drawn from his visits to 
the places referred to an additional charm. As we read, we 
see with the eyes of the poet-historian the monuments of ancient 
and later Scottish Christianity. In the south he has seen ‘the 
‘grey weather-beaten column on the bleak hill in the centre of 
‘the ruins of Galloway,’ which bears in letters of the fourth 
century the names of three saints of Gallic name whose graves 
it had marked, Florentius, Vincentius, and Mavorius—unques- 
tionably therefore the most ancient Christian record in Great 
Britain. In Fifeshire he finds a hermitage more venerable than 
uny in England, in the caves which St. Serf scooped out for 
himself on the craggy desert of the shores of the Firth of 
Forth. And if he has not seen, he can at least vividly recal 
that ‘ circle of venerable trees on the banks of the Molendinar, 
‘above the brawling mill-stream in what was even in St. Kenti- 
‘ gern’s time a consecrated grave-yard—the first germ of that 
‘vast cemetery, whence the statue of John Knox now looks 
‘down over the teeming city of Glasgow,’ the grove to which 
came on pilgrimage that abbot of Iona, the founder of a 
hierarchy which lasted four hundred years. And St. Columba’s 
own wanderings Dean Stanley seems to have traced step by step. 
He has seen the rocks between which the excommunicated Irish 
priest drove his frail coracle, and found himself on a beach of 
‘the pure white sand, which is the glory of the shores of Iona, 
‘sprinkled with the green serpentine pebbles which pilgrims and 
‘travellers have long carried off as trophies.’ He has entered 
the glen ‘over whose rocky walls the ivy hangs in vast tresses,’ 
to which Columba used at times to retire from the little com- 
munity to deeper solitude, on a knoll above which he was seen 
holding converse with the angels, and below which ‘along the 
‘slope of the shore came the old white pony which received 
‘ his parting affectionate caresses on the eve of his death.’ He 
has walked round the cathedral of Dunblane, where Leighton 
once lived his saintly life, and has seen the grassy slopes leading 
down to the Allan, with the Bishop’s Walk under the over- 
shadowing trees. But he has also traced the steps of the 
covenanting saint, the inspired Samuel Rutherford; and seen 
‘the old manse of Anwoth, in the corner of a field, under the 
‘hillside, from which a long, winding, wooded path, still called 
‘ Rutherford’s Walk, leads to the church.’ His lectures close 
by a beautiful reference to ‘what I may be allowed to call my 
‘own St. Andrew’s, with the genial intercourse and varied 
‘learning which has so often cheered my studies, as I have 
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‘lingered there listening to the “two mighty voices” of its 
‘sounding sea and its vast cathedral.’ And they are preceded 
by asermon on that New Commandment of Love, which the 
disguised Archbishop Usher is held by tradition to have re- 
delivered to Rutherford from his own rustic pulpit in the same 
church of Anworth. This sermon the Dean of Westminster 
preached last winter in that famous kirk of the Greyfriars 
where the Covenant was signed, and where persecutors and 
persecuted now sleep in peace ; and it would have been strange 
if he had missed the opportunity of so admirably emphasising 
the lesson of latitudinarian love. ‘If there be any spot,’ said 
the eloquent preacher, ‘where, should the preacher be silent on 
‘this great theme, the very stones would immediately cry out, 
‘it is this venerable sanctuary. Of Greyfriars Church and 
‘Churchyard, as of my own Abbey of Westminster, it may truly 
‘be said, that it is the consecrated temple of reconciled eccle- 
‘siastical enmities.’ 

Scotchmen, one would say, could hardly be other than pleased 
with a writer who thus takes pleasure in the stones of their 
country, and favours its very dust. And it must be added that 
in these lectures our English dignitary in no respect attacks 
or derogates from Presbyterianism. His mission was, on the 
contrary, as stated by himself, to remind his auditors ‘ how 
‘transitory are the feuds which have in earlier days rent 
‘asunder the churches of these islands; how eternal are the 
‘bonds which unite them, when viewed in the light of history, 
‘and as before the judgment of a higher world.’ He more 
than once gives himself to show that the name Church of 
Scotland now means, ‘in its only strict and legitimate sense,’ 
the National Presbyterian Church established by law. And he 
urges the Scottish Episcopal Communion ‘to regard itself as 
a supplement to the needs of the National Church,’ in which 
event that Church may hail in it a not unimportant ‘ auxiliary 
‘for the transmission of the beneficent influences of southern 
‘civilisation.’ And it appears to us that there is in all this 
no arriére pensée leading to Episcopalian developments yet to 
come. Dean Stanley, as a liberal Churchman in England, is so 
surely pressed by the earnest men on both the High and Low 
sides, that he is glad to have the support furnished by a National 
Church which cannot claim apostolical succession, and which may 
yet become, if it cannot now be said to be, effectively latitu- 
dinarian. The existence of Presbyterianism as established in 
Scotland would for many a year to come be an advantage to 
him in argument and in practical statesmanship against High 
Churchism. And if Presbytery in Scotland has always shown 
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affinities with his Low Church and Nonconformist opponents, if 
it has hitherto repudiated both latitudinarianism and subjection 
to the State, that, he holds, is not essential to it. It is quite 
possible for it to become passive and Erastian, passive and 
colourless in its religious beliefs, and so to separate itself from 
the private faith of English Evangelicals, while it imitates their 
subservient timidity in public matters. And to urge this, ac- 
cordingly, is the purpose of his lectures. The attraction to 
the Dean of the subject, both historically and in view of the 
future, is clear. 

Historicaliy he has had, perhaps, a partial success. His 
Northern critics have indeed taken exception to his whole mode 
of treatment, as showing an incapacity to go to the roots of the 
religious life even of a nation. ‘I hope,’ says the Free Church 
Professor of Church History in Edinburgh, ‘TI hope it is not 
‘Scottish 2rrogance to assume that with all our faults we have 
‘done enough in the world to have a claim to be understood ;’ 
at least, he would imply, before being criticised. And he adds, 
in a striking and instructive passage,— 


‘Perhaps Dr. Stanley does thoroughly understand us. But if 
so, I shall take leave to say that it is his first great success in this 
department. Through all his works—works written always so 
charmingly—works that bear token of an eye which nothing pic- 
turesque escapes, either in the physical or the moral world—this is 
precisely what one misses—a sympathetic appreciation of the deeper 
and the stronger currents of religious life and of doctrinal controversy. 
In Dr. Stanley’s pages movements dependent on these have their 
outside wonderfully depicted, but their inner meaning scantily 
realized. And the reason is plain. Dr. Stanley’s mind turns ever to 
the limitations, the compensations, the counterpoises which balance 
and qualify all assertions, which take away the sharpness of the 
definition, which temper and assuage the confidence with which it is 
propounded. That habit of the understanding may or may not be 
desirable in itself ; but let this be remembered, that Church history 
has been mainly made, certainly in all its worthier passages, by men 
of intense convictions; and hardly without the experience of intense 
conviction shall it be understood or represented.’ 


This last aphorism is memorable ; but it is perhaps hardly 
conclusive. There are Boswells in history as well as in bio- 
graphy, men who have no passages of greatness, and no won- 
derful experience in their own lives; but who yet have a most 
genuine admiration of great men and things outside of them. 
They ‘drive the fat oxen’ of history without themselves being 
fat ; and they do it well. To go no farther than our present 
case, no one can doubt the native power of appreciative admira- 
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tion which belongs to the Dean of Westminster. It is at least 
as conspicuous in him as his tendency to limitation and com- 
promise, and it is perhaps adequate to dealing with the merits 
even of a Scotchman. Whether that original appreciative 
power may not have been weakened, on the side which deals 
with intense individual experience, by too great a passion for 
comprehensiveness at any price, we shall not now say. 

But we believe that part of that lack of appreciativeness 
which Scotchmen feel in a treatise which above all things 
honestly desires to be appreciative, is due to Dean Stanley’s 
want of sympathy, not with the national religion, but with the 
national character. There never was a book written more ab- 
solutely from the outside of the subject with which the writer 
deals. Never did any one with a passion for the picturesque in 
morals approach a picturesque region, and so wholly miss its 
characteristics. There is a curious and minute failure at every 
-point to hit the exact state of the case, to use the proper word, 
to reveal the characteristic feature, to attain that touch of nature 
which makes the whole Scottish world kin. Compare, for 
example, this volume of Dean Stanley’s with those of Sir Walter 
Scott’s to which he so often refers, where these touch on Scotch 
religious life. Scott had, as he confesses more than once him- 
self, a strong and active prejudice against the Whig, and espe- 
cially the Presbyterian, side in the times of which he treats ; 
and he honestly conceived it his duty to disparage principles 
which are very much identical with those against which the 
Dean of Westminster undertook his northern crusade. And 
this life-long feeling on Scott’s part has led him to do some 
serious injustice to the Constitutional party in Church and State 
in the days both of the Reformation and the Covenant—in- 
justice in the way of occasional omission and occasional carica- 
ture. But then Scott understood his countrymen. And it was 
impossible for him, however much he disliked the principles of 
George Buchanan and Richard Cameron, to represent the fol- 
lowers of either without the most vivid touches of verisimili- 
tude—without, indeed, a general truth which approaches justice. 
Bred himself in a Presbyterian household, he reveals, often 
with the most wonderful fidelity, the true principles and springs 
and sequence of action in the party opposed to him. e 
cannot say this of the volume of Dean Stanley which we are 
reviewing. With the best intentions in the world, it is a failure 
in portraying the springs of national character. With far 
less prejudice and keenness of feeling than Scott had, he has 
given a representation of the common ecclesiastical opponents 
of both, which is unrecognisable, because it wants the traits of 
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Scotch character. Look at the David Deans of Scott! With 
the slightest possible touch of depreciation, it is a masterly 
rendering of the truth, and no Scotchman to the end of time 
can fail to recognise it. So, too, with his whole gallery. Re- 
membering all the lifelong Tory prejudices of the Laird of 
Abbotsford, and not forgetting the protest which the biographer 
of Knox made against the influence of these upon his novels, 
we yet desire to leave it upon record that those fictions, in their 
dealings with the Kirk and its representatives, may with far 
more safety be accepted as truth than the elaborately impartial 
sketches of Dean Stanley. The former are indeed of a high 
historical value: whatever value the latter may possess is not 
historical. 

It is, rather, didactic; or if historical at all, it belongs to 
comparative history. There are certainly some very striking 
points of analogy brought out in Dean Stanley’s lectures be- 
tween the most opposite sections of Scotch religionists, or 
between them and remote sects or fragments of the Church 
lying outside. And this lies so exactly within the professed 
scope of his sketches, ‘ to show how the true grounds of union 
or disynion underlie the superficial grounds of either,’ that it is 
only right to give one or two specimens. When speaking of 
the Celtic Church of the Culdees, he notes how their almost 
superstitious reverence for the Eucharist is reproduced at the 
present day in the Gaelic Presbyterians of Scotland, and adds— 


‘ It is recorded that a poor half-witted boy in Forfarshire clamoured 
_ incessantly to be allowed, as he expressed it, to partake of his Father’s 
bread in the sacramental elements. At last the minister conéeded 
the point. He partook; and the same night, on returning from the 
sacrament, he kept repeating, in a rapture of reverence, “I have seen 
the Pretty Man.” The next morning he was found dead in his bed. 
Let those who think that what are called high views of the Eucharist 
are peculiar to Episcopalian or Catholic Churches, consider how in 
this affecting story is contained the spiritual element of the same 
sentiment which, in its grosser shape, has given birth to the miracle 
of Bolsena and the excesses of Transubstantiation. Let those who 
think scorn of the humble Presbyterian ordinances, reflect how in 
them the adoring veneration of the worshipper may be pitched in as 
lofty a key as beneath the dome of St. Peter’s, or amidst the splen- 
dour of copes and chasubles.’ 


And he remarks in a note :— 


_ ¢Even in detail some of the Eucharistic controversies which agitate 
Episcopal Churches have broken out on the like questions in Scot- 
land, There was in the last century a long ritual dispute between 
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a Presbyter and his Presbytery exactly analogous to that which was 
recently raised between the English ritualists and their opponents, 
respecting the elevation of the consecrated elements. It took the 
form. of a schism between Lifters and Anti-Lifters, which at last 
merged in the Old and New Lights.’ 


But had the lectures confined themselves to comparative 
history, or had they even included in addition attacks on 
Presbytery and the failings of the Scotch national character, 
they would never have excited the interest or provoked the 
explosion which actually followed in Edinburgh. For, after 
this pleasant and peaceful introductory lecture, the Dean of 
Westminster went on, in an equally peaceful and pleasant and 
flattering form, to attack, not, indeed, Presbyterianism, but 
that sacred right of self-government, for the sake of which the 
Scotch have hence chiefly valued their Presbyterianism. Of 
course this threw into lively opposition the whole Free Pres- 
byterian Churches, rightly classified by Dr. Stanley as founded 
on this principle, while it produced very mingled feelings in 
the minds of those who, within the Establishment, love the 
older traditions of a Church which always made Erastianism a 
heresy. But the third lecture made a more serious impression 
still. In it the necessary connection between Erastianism and 
latitudinarianism—State subjection and religious indiiference— 
was not only plainly admitted and almost avowed (which in 
the northern region would have been held bad enough) ; but 
is was frankly applied to the past and present of the Church 
of Scotland. In consistent following out of his principles, but 
with a most ill-advised candour, Dr. Stanley pointed out that 
the only ideal of religious life for a State-governed Church in 
Scotland, was the Moderate régime of the last century—a 
development, if it may be so called, which no class in Scotland 
esteems, while most people there who care for religion at all 
have long since judged it to hold what Ruskin calls ‘a certain 
rank in the abyss,’ and to be a stage on the way to rottenness. 
This was significant enough for all his hearers ; but in his con- 
cluding lecture the Dean gathered up all he had said, and 
pointed out that it led to defence of the present Established 
Kirk as the only institute whose constitution corresponded to 
his idea, provided only that its members cultivated Broad 
Churchism in its Scottish form of moderatism, and abandoned 
the passionate belief in doctrine to which the earlier autonomy 
of the Kirk had ministered. And the whole, as we find on 
repeated perusal of the lectures, was propounded to his Edin- 
burgh audience with the skill, the courtesy, and the courage, 
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which so bold an enterprise was felt to require ; * an enterprise, 
however, which in this case has, at least, not met with an 
immediate success. 

For scarcely had the echoes of this, the strongest attack ever 
made upon the Kirk, died away, when an answering trumpet 
was blown. Dr. Stanley’s lectures were delivered in the Music 
Hall, the largest place of assemblage in Edinburgh, in the 
second week of January. Four days after their close it was 
advertised that Dr. Rainy, by far the most powerful of that 

eneration of churchmen in Scotland which has succeeded 

r. Chalmers, would, before the close of the same month, and 
in the same place, give three lectures in answer. These lectures, 
and the audiences who listened to them, presented, as we are 
assured by those who were present at them all, a very remarkable 
sight. They were heard with the grave enthusiasm which is 
characteristic of the Scotch when both heart and intellect are 
engaged in a question. The feelings of that larger part of the 
audience which sympathised with the speaker were rather 
strongly repressed than exhibited, as he reasoned out his case ; 
but at the close of the last lecture they seem to have broken 
through all bounds, and swelled into a torrent of acclamation, 
in which the voices of not a few mingled who had come fifty or 
even a hundred miles to be present for an hour. Lord 
Ardmillan, a Scotch judge who had accompanied the Dean of 
Westminster to his platform, and who presided on this occa- 
sion at the answering lecture, in transmitting some time 
afterwards to Dr. Rainy a testimonal of plate and five hundred 
guineas from his admirers, took occasion to sketch the qua- 
lities which the Scotch Churches had felt were needed in any 
one who should attempt to answer the Dean of Westminster. 
‘Such a defender of our Presyterianism,’ he adds, ‘was found 
‘in you; and you were selected and gratefully accepted as the 
‘champion of the “ good old cause.” The deep impression, the 
‘ convincing power, and the signal success of your lectures were 
‘felt by the great and enthusiastic audiences to whom on each 
‘occasion they were addressed ; and this is now acknowledged 
‘in all the Presbyterian Churches.’ But by far the most con- 
clusive testimony to the total defeat sustained by the English 


* «Tt requires some courage in an Englishman to address a Scottish 
audience on a subject so peculiarly their own as the Church of Scotland. 
The motto of your own thistle, ‘‘Nemo me impune lacessit,” might 
almost be rendered in regard to the Scottish Church, ‘‘ No one has ever 
meddled with it without ——— of it.” And this apprehension might 
be yet further increased, when it is remembered that I appear before you 
sdbscrs representative of a prelatical hierarchy, as an Erastian of the 

stians.’ 
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defender of the Scottish Establishment was found in the sudden 
and dead silence, absolutely unbroken as we now write after the 
lapse of three months, which fell upon the members of that 
communion, of all schools and classes. Scottish Churchmen are 
always expressing themselves, in the press and in their presby- 
teries, on every point of Church interest; and Dr. Stanley’s 
advent had been looked forward to with the keenest interest, as it 
was known that he was to defend out and out the present Eras- 
tian constitution of the Kirk against its disrupted adversaries 
outside and its uneasy friends within. But his lectures when 
they came, looked at under the glare of light from Dr. Rainy’s 
exposition of principles, were felt to be a fatal and infinitely 
embarrassing gift. It was impossible to repudiate them, for 
they were the ultimate truth upon the subject, assuming the 
fact of State control at all. And it was impossible to accept 
them, in the presence of _— sentiment enlightened by 
historical inquiry. And the strange result has been, that 
Dr. Stanley Tet Scotland without a syllable of public recog- 
nition of his lectures, and that the whole Established Church 
in the North, at a time too when it was of vital importance to 
it to be free from misconstruction, allowed this additional 
millstone to be tied about its neck, in absolute silence. 

Dr. Rainy’s lectures, as they are now before us, in a third 
edition—(there have been some subsequent issues in a cheaper 
form)—do not justify the popular enthusiasm they are said to 
have aroused when spoken. They certainly would not have 
had this effect upon an English audience. Scotch love of 
reasoning must partly account for it, and probablp also some 
personal impressiveness which the printed page does not trans- 
mit. But, on the other hand, they seem to us of much more 
permanent value—more conclusive, historically, as well as more 
instructive in principle—than the contemporary reports at all 
indicate ; and we propose for a little to look at the chief ques- 
tion with which they deal. But before doing so, let us intro- 
duce Dr. Rainy himself to our readers. (Dean Stanley needs no 
introduction, where literature is known, or genial power is 
loved.) The leaders of the Church of Scotland who fought the 
ten years’ struggle of their church before 1843—Chalmers, 
Cunningham, and Hugh Miller, already dead; Candlish, 
Guthrie, and Buchanan, yet living—formed that circle of ve 
extraordinary power to which Mr. Gladstone refers in his 
chapter of autobiography. They concentrated upon an ecclesias- 
tical breach and reconstruction, talent and energies far greater 
than Scotland could show, or can now show, in any other walk, 
and such as would have attained the highest results even in the 
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Senate. Thirty years have passed ; and they have had only one 

successor, of equal eminence and of the weightiest promise for 

the future—the Professor of Church History in Edinburgh. 

The son of the venerable Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 

in the University of Glasgow, he had already shown the highest 

promise—(in the well-known Speculative Society of Edinburgh 

he was by far the first man, among some who are now the leaders 

of the Scotch bar)—when the majority of the Church of Scotland 

were called on in 1843 to redeem their pledge of the previous 

year, and throw up their endowments. Young Rainy resolved 
to follow their shattered fortunes in gurgite vasto, changed his 
profession, and became the favourite pupil of Dr. Cunningham, 
whose biography he has since written. In the Free High Kirk 
—the church, though not the pulpit, of Knox—he was never 
popular, though he indicated even more power than he has 
since manifested ; and in the church courts he hung back with 
a persistent and unusual modesty, till their leading men devolved 
upon him almost by force important questions, which he handled 
with consummate power. His special characteristics as a leader 
in General Assembly (which in Scotland means a statesman as 
well as a churchman), seem to us to be candour in debate, and 
comprehensiveness of outlook. You are pretty sure to hear 
him state the case for the opposite side more powerfully and 
persuasively than they themselves will do it; and if he chooses 
to attempt an answer he is quite certain to give one not barely 
conclusive, but with a broad margin of reason over and above 
what is technically necessary. The somewhat scornful candour, 
with which he declines to snatch a cheap or premature victory, 
and among a nation of ‘dogmatical word-warriors’ tosses aside 
even legitimate advantages in debate, is partly derived from his 
master, Dr. Cunningham, but is connected also with certain 
mental and moral characteristics of hisown. For Cunningham’s 
mind was logical, doctrinal, and s‘atical ; Rainy’s is historical 
and formative, and moves in the region of dynamics. It is of 
course the proper temperament for a statesman. Hence, how- 
ever, a mental circumspection and roundaboutness, as of one 
instinctively providing for future developments and possibilities, 
which spreads a haze over his speeches, and makes them the 
despair not only of reporters, but of all who have learned to 
think in sharp logical formula. But hence also a most in- 
structive originality, partly impressing you in the uncommon 
use of common words. which so used become loaded with mean- 
ing, and partly in the careless rough-hewing of the whole idea 
as the speech goeson. And under both there is a certain moral 
thoughtfulness, and cons¢ientiousness even of the intellect, which 
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makes each exposition rich and strengthening, even to those who 
care nothing for the subject. All this, under a youthful appear- 
ance and statuesque coolness and self-repression, against which 
the Celtic fire within heaves in vain. Such is the new leader of 
the liberal side of the Free Church—even the liberal side being 
what would be accounted in England strongly conservative of 
doctrine—and such is the Scotchman, who was wisely chosen to 
represent Scotland against Dean Stanley. 

Now, what strikes us in this reply to the Dean of Westmin- 
ster is the breadth of principle upon which the whole defence 
of the Kirk, from the earliest times, is perilled—principles in 
no respect peculiarly Scotch, but porn! to every branch and 
every form of the Church Catholic. Dean Stanley, in his 
lectures, had striven to reduce it to mere national stubbornness 
or crotchetiness, of course in the most flattering way. The 
Kirk’s devotion, age after age, ‘to death and even to absurdity,’ 
in defence of its position, was a thing not perhaps to be 
imitated, but to be admired to the utmost. ‘It was magnifi- 
‘cent, in the struggle of John Knox against all the fascinations 
‘of Queen Mary. It was magnificent in the struggle of Andrew 
‘Melville against James VI. It was magnificent, even if 
‘somewhat grotesque, in the struggle of the whole people 
‘against Laud and Charles I. It was magnificent in the still 
‘more fiery struggle of the Covenanters against Claverhouse 
‘and Lauderdale,’ And the fact that he can discover no broad 
or intelligible ground upon which all this heroism based itself 
is not allowed to intercept the praise. Dr. Rainy shows very 
clearly that this is the shallowest possible reading of Scottish 
history ; but in the first place he rejects the undeserved applause. 
After naming the succession of hard-headed scholars and Church- 
men, who maintained the position of the Kirk with a clearness 
only too intelligible, he says :— 


‘They thought they had a principle in their minds. Really they 
did. They were confirmed in that opinion by finding that they agreed 
with one another about it. They also thought, or were under an 
impression, that they loved that principle as scriptural. In their own 
apprehension also they felt bound to contend for it—they thought 
that was what they contended for. Great numbers of their country- 
men also were under the imagination that an agreement with these 
men had come to pass within them. Some wrote books and some 
read them, and some even answered them ; some went to banishment, 
some went to battle, some went to the hills, and were shot, or cap- 
tured and hanged, or starved, thinking in their own minds they had 
a belief, which they could not deny as long as they had it. On the 
strength of the idea that they were contending for this principle, men 
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have differed about them ever since ; some have blessed them for it, 
and some have banned them. Down comes the Dean of West- 
minster, and he tells us, Pooh! principle! not a bit of it; of course 
the honest men thought a principle was at the bottom of their minds, 
and of their battle ; quite a mistake ; fought just because they were 
Scotsmen ; had to fight; couldn’t help it; gallant fellows, though ; 
and then he takes a survey of us from Andrew Melville’s days down 
to the Disruption ; and as be marks each successive trial of strength 
and endurance he choruses, Magnificent! what independence! what 
sturdiness! what courage! magnificent! Yes, I reply, very mag- 
nificent ; but if this be the true view, oh, what fools! what utter, 
arrant fools! what unchristian fools, that cursed the history of their 
country with the miseries, the divisions, the arrested development, 
the interrupted Christian activities, not for a principle, not even for 
a false principle, but for a mere doggedness which only fell into the 
mistake of supposing that it served a principle! What an array of 
fighting fools, from Andrew Melville down to the greater name of 
Thomas Chalmers! And how great a man the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, who has seen through them all !’ 


But what was the principle that underlay it all? It was not 
Presbytery, as against Episcopacy. On this point it is satis- 
factory to find that Dean Stanley and Dr. Rainy are at one. 
The rapid and comprehensive glance of the English Church 
historian, and the slower, but as we think more penetrating and 
philosophic search of the northern professor, meet here. The 
Kirk seldom battled for Presbytery, pure and simple; the real 
underlying ground of contest, even when Presbytery was 
attacked, was the autonomy of the popular Church—its right 
and duty, free from all control, even from the Christian state, 
to work out the whole religious life of the people. It is quite 
clear that the northern people still attach immense value to their 
system, as a means to the highest religious ends. But it is as 
ameans. And it is not at all clear that when the Scotch Church 
victoriously defended Presbytery, it meant anything essentially 
different on the one hand from that affiliated Congregationalism 
which is so often attempted here and in America, or, on the 
other, from that popular and unprelatic Episcopacy which has 
been seen, for example, in American Methodism. What it 
meant in the old days, when the Stuart kings sought to crush it 
in Scotland—whatit still may mean, as a national means to a great 
end—we may gather from the following very noble passage :— 


‘ Presbyterianism meant organised life, regulated distribution of 
forces, graduated recognition of gifts, freedom to discuss, authority to 
eontrol, agency to administer. Presbyterianism meant a system by 
which the convictions and conscience of the Church could constantly 
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be applied by appropriate organs to her affairs. Presbyterianism 
meant a system by which quickening influence anywhere experienced 
in the Church could be turned into effective force, and transmitted to 
fortify the whole society. Presbyterianism meant a system in which 
every one, first of all the common man, had his recognised place, his 
defined position, his ascertained and guarded privileges, his responsi- 
bilities inculeated and enforced, felt himself a part of the great unity, 
with a right to care for its welfare, and to guard its integrity. From 
the broad base of the believing people the sap rose through Sessions, 
Presbyteries, Synods, to the Assembly, and thence descending diffused 
knowledge, influence, organic unity through the whole system. Yes, 
Presbyterianism is a system for a free people that love a regulated, a 
self-regulating freedom; a people independent, yet patient, con- 
siderate, trusting much to the processes of discussion and consultation, 
and more to the promised aid of a much-forgiving and a watchful 
Lord. It isa system for strong Churches—Churches that are not 
afraid to let their matters see the light of day—to let their weakest 
parts and their worst defects be canvassed before all men, that they 
may be mended. It is a system for believing Churches, that are not 
ashamed or afraid to cherish a high ideal, and to speak of lofty aims, 
and to work for long and far results, amid all the discouragements 
arising from sin and folly in their own ranks and around them. It is 
a system for catholic Christians, who wish not merely to cherish 
private idiosyncrasies, but to feel themselves identified with the com- 
mon cause, while they cleave directly to Him whose cause it is. Our 
fathers felt instinctively that the changes thrust upon them threatened 
to suppress great elements of good—not mere forms alone, but the 
life which those forms nourished and expressed. When Episcopacy 
shall have trained the common people to care, as those of Scotland 
have cared, for the public_interest of Christ’s Church, and to connect 
that care with their own religious life as a part and a fruit of it, 


then it may afford to smile at the zealous self-defence of Scottish 
Presbyterianism.’ 


The temptation, indeed, to retort upon the Dean of West- 
minster, as the dignitary of a Church which ‘for the purpose of 
‘forming and expressing its own life through its own organs, 
‘is clearly the worst-organised Church in the world, with the 
‘exception perhaps of some of the Lutheran churches,’ was too 
great. For the Lutheran writers, as Dr. Rainy remarks, con- 
fess their unfortunate want of organisation. The Church of 
England is never weary of recommending its own abnegation of 
Church autonomy to Scotland. 


‘The short answer—but, of course, it would have to be very 
politely expressed—but the substantial answer is—Go home again, 
and get your own Church organised. If Episcopacy be the right way 
of it, keep it, and organise your Church with bishops; but put it in 
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working order ; if you can’t trust the clergy, take in the laity ; if 
Episcopacy alone won’t do, eke it out with Presbyterianism ; and if 
that won’t do either, go on to Congregationalism, and help it out 
with that. Do this,and make a beginning even in this nineteenth 
century. But if you won’t, then don’t come to us, who have been 
working our Churches these 300 years, to tell us, like the fox in the 
fable, that your own defects are a providential blessing which have 
qualified. you to be the model for all mankind.’ 


But this retort, which, like most jokes flattering to the 
national pride, required no surgical operation to elicit the 
unanimous approbation of a northern audienve, is beside the 

neral question. The general question is, the desirableness of 
the Church having an independent and popular organisation. 
Dr. Rainy’s exposition of this we take to be the best thing in 
his publication. He no doubt takes for granted, like all 
theologians except Erastians (who generally fight shy of the 
fundamental question), that the Church was instituted to be a 
society. But he points out with great power what this implies ; 
that the Church, as not merely the aggregate, but the society, 
of individuals who believe, was ‘ to act consciously and unitedly, 
and to operate with the force and weight of a society.’ Fora 
society has to come to joint decisions, to work out a common 
appreciation of truth, of duty, and of the relative importance 
of truths and duties. ‘Hence there arises a peculiar tension, 
‘a necessity for dealing earnestly with problems which con- 
‘tinually require solution, of entering into consultation, of 
‘ripening decisions.’ And the function of the Church, as a 
society, is thus quite different from, is at least clearly additional 
to, the influence of the individuals of which it is composed. 


‘The tension thus created in the Church, and the earnest exercise 
of mind and heart thence arising, the strenuous application of con- 
science to all these problems, is the moral preparative for the Church’s 
becoming powerful in her offices. It is the means for creating and 
securing a force of thought and feeling, a sense of duty, a clear con- 
sciousness of the Lord's will, and of the circumstances in which it is 
to be gone about, which mere sporadic and individual Christianity 
would be most unlikely to attain.’ 


But all this is only useful, is indeed only possible, when the 
Church is free. A Church which is legislated for, not by its 
own members and representatives, but by Parliament, cannot 
have this earnestness in forming a common mind about its own 
most important affairs. Responsibility is education; and the 
humblest members of the Kirk, feeling their individual share of 
the responsibility resting upon it as a divinely-instituted society, 
have been educated into a competency to administer its affairs, 
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which can hardly be expected from those members of a secular 
Parliament who may sneer at or even oppose its whole calling 
and work. 

Of course the Scotch Church hclds freedom to be not only 
a desirable but a necessary thing, and puts this right, common 
to all branches of the Church of Christ, far above questions as 
to the particular form of government, Presbyterian, Indepen- 
dent, or Episcopal, which the Church, if free, may think it 
right to assume. Thus the form of government is wholly 
omitted from its Confession of Faith, while the Church’s right 
of self-government, under whatever form, is there made de fide. 
The curious thing, of course, is how this could have been com- 
bined for centuries with a most zealous nationalism. A Church 
which, like that of Rome, strides across national boundaries, 
must itself be free, whatever restrictions its members or officers 
may be laid under in particular countries. A Church which is 
merely a particular congregation, is also free, not merely because 
it is small enough to escape within the meshes of the net, but 
because, not contemplating national ends, there is no pretext 
for regulating it by national laws. But that a Church which, 
like the Kirk, was not only coincident in its boundaries with 
the nation, but was actually established, should have plausibly 
maintained its complete freedom down to within the present 
generation, even while their country was governed during half 
of that time by an alien legislature, must always be held one of 
the most remarkable circumstances in history. 

And, indeed, the special suggestion which this subject and 
Dr. Rainy’s lectures bring us at present is connected with the 
problem of Nationalism. We shall not meddle with the great 
question, whether each Christian congregation should not in 
every case be a complete and separate and independent organism 
in itself. That is manifestly the form of Church life which is 
most in accordance with freedom—so much so, that most men 
in England have come to assume that a national Church must 
necessarily be a State-governed one. A Church, they say, co- 
incident with the nation must be ruled by the nation. It is a 
huge blunder; and were there no other benefit derived from the 
setting free of the Irish Episcopal Church, and from the most 
striking spectacle which its reorganization for the last few years 
has presented, this alone would be enough. It has recalled to 
every one the fact that a Church may, for purposes of conve- 
nience, give itself the same boundaries as a particular country, 
and may yet have no public or legal connection whatever with 
the State within whose jurisdiction it exists. A large portion 
of the imbecility of argument which characterises our specula- 
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tions in England has arisen from forgetting a fact sufficiently 

notorious elsewhere. In the United States, the Episcopal 

Church long ago struck out of its Articles that which relates to 

the supremacy of the Crown ; but, though a very small body, it 

has always claimed to be co-extensive with the American nation, 

and yet to be free. The much greater and powerful mass of 
Presbyterians there do the same; and, unless we are greatly 

mistaken, even their Congregational and Baptist Churches, 

though not formally connected with each other, yet (as they in 
point of fact spread over and fill each State, or the whole 
nation) do in effect assert a national position, and promote 
religion on a national scale, and that with far less of ‘a private 
spirit’ that characterises English Churchmen. But our great 
teacher on this subject is for some time likely to be Scotland, and in 
it the Free Church. No doubt in old times the Gallican Church, 
in the days of its greatest glory, asserted its nationalism against 
the control both of pope and king; but that example is now 
remote. The fact that the Scotch Kirk for three hundred years 
asserted its freedom even when established, and that the Free 
Church now, when disestablished, maintains its nationalism, not 
theoretically, but by sustaining the whole load of the Highlands 
and remoter religious teaching of the country, will continually 
come up in the future. Questions of disestablishment, which are 
looming in the near distance, will henceforth have thus to be 
discussed on quite a new ground, not as a part of the question 
between Nationalism and Individualism, but as a pure alterna- 
tive of State control and freedom. For the Church, when free, 
can always preserve its English or Scotch or Irish nationalism, 
if it chooses, and will preserve it to the extent to which it 
judges that its church life is thereby advanced—that is, to the 
whole extent to which it is other than a nuisance and an 
obstruction. Nationalism may be Congregational, may be 
Presbyterian, and may be Episcopal ; and in any of these forms 
it may either be free or established. In Scotland, Presbyte- 
rianism has always claimed nationality, but always, if we may 
judge from Dr. Rainy, along with freedom. 

But Dean Stanley’s efforts are directed not only to reassure 
the Established Church of Scotland under their loss of freedom 
in this century, consequent on the settlement of the patronage 
question—a loss whose completeness it certainly seems impos- 
sible to reconcile with the old fundamental doctrine,* but to 


* «On the principles’ (it has been said, and without challenge) ‘ of the 
‘ great judicial decisions of 1843, it is certain that if Parliament were next 
‘ year to ordain the Church of Scotland to set up the worship of the Virgin 
Maer, or to ignore in its Confession the Divinity or Atonement of Christ, 
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urge upon it that the claim of freedom was a mistake all through, 
and led to unfortunate practical results in its history. Dr. 
Rainy meets him both on the historical ground and on that 
of principle. On the former, we have again the advantage 
of finding both the ecclesiastical combatants agreed on one 
point. They both regard the Moderatism of the last century in 
Scotch Church life as the legitimate result of, or at least as 
necessarily connected with, the waiving of the claim of Church 
autonomy. Dr. Stanley holds that this Moderatism was an 
excellent and amiable latitudinarianism—‘a great philosophic 
virtue, and evangelical grace’—but it was the necessary and appro- 
priate virtue of a national Church, at least in the sense in which 
nationalism is understood by this eloquent ‘ Erastian of the 
Erastians.’ And in this last all Scotchmen seem to agree with 
him, though they draw the opposite inference, and hold that to 
resign freedom for such an end is to give up one good in order 
to lose a greater—to do evil that evil may come. On this matter 
Dr. Rainy takes up by no means an extreme position. His 
sketch of the origin and rise of the Moderate party is a real 
contribution to Scottish Church history ; exceedingly moderate 
in its tone, and instructive in its deduction of principles. 
Hitherto writers of his school have traced the origin of this 
enfeebling of the religious life of their Church to the infusion 
into it at the Revolution of the conforming curates—men who, 
as Bishop Burnet confesses, were by no means of a high type 
to begin with, and had been still further demoralised by taking 
the side of the oppressors of the Church in the time of per- 
secution. Dr. Rainy finds a nobler origin for the party in the 
thirst for culture, the passion for science and information, which 
set in in Scotland at the beginning of last century ; and in 
which the clergy had their full share. We think he somewhat 
ignores the contemporary influences, first of latitudinarianism, 
and then of infidelity, coming from England, and found through- 
out that century everywhere ; but the line he takes enables him 
to bring out very impressively the result of insensibly allowing 
culture to become the first object in a Church, and faith the 
second. He brings out well the different stages in the history 
of the party, and shows how even in their worst time they 
were not destitute of many men of much dignity and some 
religious feeling. Yet the result of the whole is that Modera- 
tism was nothing else than the ‘antagonist of the religious life 


‘it and all its ministers and elders would be bound to do so. Individuals 
‘could save themselves, by seceding; but since 1843 the Church has no 
‘longer the right, under any provocation, of separating from the State, any 
‘more than it has, without separating, to disobey a controlling statute.’ 
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of the Scottish people,’ and as such worked infinite mischief 
while it lasted. We make no quotations from this interesting 
discussion on either side; but we are very much struck with a 
passage of Dr. Rainy on the poet Burns. Moderatism had 
attained its very worst development in Ayrshire about the time 
Burns grew to manhood ; the older of its clergy there were dis- 
honestly Socinian, the younger by no means careful in life ; and 
while the people generally held them in disesteem, the knot of 
oung fellows who, unfortunately, surrounded and enlisted 
urns, defended the doubtful principles and exaggerated the by 
no means doubtful practice.* The Dean of Westminster, in his 
last lecture, adduces Burns as ‘completely a Scottish Church- 
man, in the largest sense ’"—‘ not only a poet, but a prophet; not 
only a delightful companion, but a wise religious teacher.’ Dr. 
Rainy gives reasons for the gravest disapproval and dissent ; but 
the following passage seems not to refer to anything in Dr. 
Stanley’s lectures. It seems rather a protest against that 
occasional expression of sympathy with the moral licence in 
Burns’ poems (alike effect and cause of the irreligion), which 
there is a constant tendency to lapse into in Scotch festive meet- 
ings, like that Centenary one, where a Comus rout hissed down 
Dr. Norman Macleod, when, with memorable manliness, he rose 
to express his admiration of the poet, and his sorrow for his 
errors. Years have passed since then, and matters must have 
got somewhat worse; for Dr. Rainy asks :— 


‘ But before I advert to anything the Dean said, I will ask—Can 
no one stop the din that profanes the grave of Robert Burns? Has 
no one the heart to hear the “inhabitant below,” or to understand 
his voice? Of all perverse destinies with which earth could perplex 
his fame, did it ever visit his imagination that crowds of rhetorical 
men would go about in never-ending floods of eloquence to prove his 
life a great moral victory and triumph? Did he ever foresee that 
every after-dinner orator, who wished to show what a flexible thing 
advanced Christianity can be, would harp upon the passages that 
saddened his own thoughtful hours, as proofs of what may comport 
with high moral and Christian excellency? Shame upon them that 
are so destitute of love for Burns, that bave so little sympathy with 
the pathos of his view of his own life, as not to understand they are 
to let that alone! Why can they not let it alone? Let them 
celebrate his genius, if it needs to be celebrated ; let them celebrate 


* The vexed question whether the influence of the lay or clerical mem- 
bere s the party was more injurious, is settled very impartially by Burns 
mself— 
‘ T’ve been at drucken writers’ feasts, 
T haye been fou ’mong godly priests.’ 
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his honest manhood—a great deal too straightforward, I will be bold 
to say, to tolerate the despicable sophistry that is spent on his career 
—let them dwell on the undying glow he has shed into Scottish 
minds, and hearts, and homes, and lives, and history, and for the rest 
let it alone. Nobody is going to meddle with it, if themselves will 
let it alone. But if they will not, on themselves be the shame. 


“ A curse upon the clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest.”’ 


So far of the historical connection between freedom and reli- 
gious life. We have left ourselves no room for the only other 
noteworthy point made in Dr. Rainy’s answer, the connection of 
the same freedom with the objective truth which in Scotland it is 
held to be the Protestant right of the Church continually to 
seek in God’s revelation, and the Christian duty of the Church 
to proclaim, as well us to live by. Of course Dr. Rainy, hold- 
ing that in the daily work of a church ‘some things must be 
fixed as truths commonly held and some left open,’ cannot go 
to an extreme on this matter—can certainly not goso far as the 
position which some religionists in Scotland have held, that 
whatever degree of particularity a church has ever ‘ attained’ 
(i.e., thought itself bound, in deference to the duties of the age, 
to confess), it can never thereafter depart from. But, on the 
other hand, the absolutely invertebrate and molluscous latitu- 
dinarianism which seemed to be presented to the Scotch Church 
for reception in Dean Stanley’s lectures, combined with their 
somewhat patronizing and pitying praise of those who died in 
the days of the Covenant, drew forth, and indeed excused the 
weighty and otherwise too sharp answer with which we close 
our illustrative extracts of this remarkable tournament in a 
usually empty arena. The martyrs of the Kirk, Dr. Stanle 
thinks, were often martyrs by mistake: self-devoted to deat 
and to absurdity. Well, says Dr. Rainy,— 


‘ Well, now, I will take leave to ask a question. I am not going, 
I think, to say anything unfair. I hate the system of insinuating a 
calumny which one dare not openly express. The Dean has as full 
right to receive credit at our hands for perfect sincerity and integrity 
as any of us at the hand of another. And therefore I say beforehand, 
that whatever sacrifice the Dean’s conscience might require of him in 
the maintenance of candour and honour, I am not to doubt he would 
make freely, God’s grace helping him, which is needed by us all. But 
what I cannot but ask is this—What is that thing, what is that 
doctrinal truth, in behalf of which the Dean’s conscience, according 
to his present lights, would lead him to think that people ought to 
undergo martyrdom, and might do so without absurdity? Where 
would he draw the line, and make a stand? I declare most seriously I 
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don’t know. I have not the leastidea. . . . Ah, but martyrdom 
in a good cause is the life-blood of the Church and of the world. It is 
that which stems the current of an unbelieving epicureanism and of a 
scoffing scepticism, and rings into the hearts of men the conviction 
that the faith cannot die, cannot be killed, cannot be conquered, 
lives on in the strength of an unseen Lord, and has its coming victory 
sure.’ 


We have said that the immediate effect of Dean Stanley’s 
lectures in Scotland was most unfortunate for the cause he 
advocated. But the more permanent result, as gathered up by 
the assemblies at the close of the Scotch Ecclesiastical year in 
May, has been equally so. Dr. Cairns, the mildest and, there- 
fore, probably the weightiest man of the United Presbyterian 
Church, pointed out at once that such an anti-patriotic attitude, 
tacitly acquiesced in by an Established Church, which, on its 
own showing, stands to the whole population as 13} to 33, 
called for immediate action in the way of disestablishment. 
The Free Church had this year a more difficult problem to deal 
with in detail. It went out in 1843 on the question of Church 
independence ; but as that quarrel sprang out of the law which 
gives lay patrons the power of presenting ministers, the inge- 
nious idea occurred tc the Established Church that by getting that 
law abolished—without restoring the independence—they might 
conciliate the Free Church. For a year or two this was 
sedulously represented ; but this year the bubble has burst, by 
a vote » J the Free Church Assembly (nominally of 322 to 84, 
but looking to the utterances of majority and minority, practi- 
cally unanimous), that the abolition of patronage ie not 
‘affect the grounds of separation’ of their body, or be fitted to 
reunite Scotland. The Established Assembly has, however, 
again resolved to press on this ‘dangerous and fatal measure,’ 
as the Earl of Selkirk called it ; in spite of a protest on the floor 
of their house from Sir James Elphinstone, that a Bill which 
proposes to confer the ecclesiastical franchise of a whole parish 
on the communicants of one fragment of Presbytery, will never 
pass the House of Commons. How such an intensely unjust 
proposal is expected to call back the Free Church it is difficult 
to see; but that body has formally resolved regarding it, that 
while it has hitherto refrained from agitation on matters of 
Church and State, such a question as this, once raised, is a 
national matter, and must not be settled according to the wishes 
of the Established Church alone. That is a position which in 
England would be regarded as a truism; and as both parties 
have appointed committees to look after the question, and the 
Established Church gives forth that it expects the Duke of 
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Argyll to take up and press on the Bill during the ensuing 
year, the English people will probably have an opportunity of 
judging of it. Meantime the ‘overtures’ in the Established 
Assembly for union with the Presbyterians outside, and for 
taking up the matter of freedom, have been deliberately 
quashed by that body; and those outside Presbyterians, pledged 
against the present Establishment by their fundamental docu- 
ments, have simply to deal with a proposal to make it perpetual. 


Art. VI.—The Agricultural Labourers’ Strike. 


TWELVE months ago, the most sanguine interpreter of social 
forces, and their relative activity, would have as soon ventured 
on predicting that any movement could take place among the 
agricultural labourers, as on discussing the prospects of a new 
Atlantis, or the adoption of one among the schemes of social 
reconstruction which find favour among the various schools of 
Continental Communism. Come what might from other 
quarters, the representatives of the landed interests had not 
the slightest conception that the labourers among whom they 
lived, and whom they treated in patriarchal fashion, sometimes 
kindly, often harshly, but always as different beings from them- 
selves, would ever become competent to discuss their own condi- 
tion, or find leaders for any social reform or readjustment which 
they might undertake, or combine together in order to vindicate 
their own ends. A trade union and a strike, as was imagined, 
were the vice or the power of towns, which could not possibly 
penetrate the rural districts. They who wished to do something 
in aid of the agricultural labourer, to mitigate the hardships of 
his lot, and to give him the dawn of better hopes, had no other 
devices than migration to those districts where labour was com- 
paratively scanty, or emigration to the colonies. It is clear 
that these palliations were partial and precarious. There were 
not a few persons, and they of growing reputation, who looked 
with suspicion and alarm on the continual elimination of the 
sturdiest, strongest, and most enterprising men from the ranks 
of the British peasantry, and who, therefore, though they were 
sorely puzzled about the means by which they should deal with 
the disease, had very little satisfaction in the popular remedies 
against low wages and rural pauperism. 
NO. CXI. L 
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After an interval of five centuries, the agricultural labourer 
has taken the matter into his own hands. No movement has 
been so widespread, so unexpected, and so full of promise to the 
immediate objects and agents of the movement, since the days 
of Wat Tyler; for the efforts of the peasants in 1872 to better 
their condition bear a striking resemblance in their deeper 
characteristics to the uprising of the upland folk in 1882, 
There are, of course, points of difference; due to the altered 
condition of society, to the growth of civilisation, and to the 
adoption of peaceful or passive remedies, as a means of obtain- 
ing concessions, in place of that appeal to force which formed 
the obvious and universal method of righting wrongs five cen- 
turies ago, and for many a century afterwards. It will be our 
object in the following pages to give a sketch of the economical 
history of the agricultural labourer or peasant from the great 
uprising in 1382 to our own times, to point out what are the 
natural consequences to the economy of society, should the 
efforts of these labourers be crowned with success, and to discuss 
the probable bearing of this movement on the land system of 
the United Kingdom. 

The insurrection of the upland folk nearly five centuries ago 
was originated from a deep-seated feeling of the oppression to 
which the peasantry were subjected. The organisation of the 
serfs was the work, it appears, of Wickliffe’s ‘ poor priests,’ an 
order of religious persons which was not, contrary to usual 
practice in those days, associated with the Roman ecclesiastical 
system; for the central fact of Wickliffe’s teaching was 
abhorrence of the Roman see, then, as during the secession to 
Avignon, in political hostility to England. The rising of the 
peasants was effected simultaneously from Scarborough to 
Exeter, a sure proof that the communication between the dis- 
affected parties was frequent and close, and was wholly unfore- 
seen ; another proof of the fact that under certain circumstances, 
a secret may be entrusted to a great number of persons, and be 
undiscerned by any of those in whom confidence has been 
placed. For a time, too, the most serious consequences were 

anticipated from the outbreak, for the destinies of the existing 
order of society hung, so to speak, on a thread. That the cir- 
cumstances affected the imagination or the fears of contempora- 
ries very profoundly, is proved by the minuteness with which 
Walsingham and Knighton, the chroniclers of the facts, enter 
into the details of the famous movement which is identified with 
the name of Wat Tyler, though very few persons have been at 
_ the pains of describing the true consequences of the outbreak. 


The result of 1882 was put down by force, and by dealing 
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with the insurgents in detail. But the purposes of the insur- 
rection were obtained by those on whose behalf the movement 
was undertaken. The leaders were punished with unsparing 
severity, but the victory remained with the peasants. They 
succeeded in extorting from the fears of their lords the two 
great points in what may be called the labour charter of the 
age. One of these was that the occupier of a tenement, whether 
it were ‘villain’ or free, should be undisturbed in his holding ; 
the other was that his rent or service should not be made liable 
to any arbitrary increase. The ‘ villain’ was soon recognised as 
the copyholder, whose estate was liable to certain contingencies, 
but who could not be disturbed, or forced to hold his land on 
any more onerous condition than was previously customary; and 
the freeholder at a fixed rent was even more fully protected 
from the constant or occasional rapine of his feudal superiors. 
Thenceforward, villainage disappears, except as an exploded and 
antiquated fiction, which had no place except in the pedantic 
imagination of lawyers. 

The peasant, once the possessor of very undefined rights, 
became the yeoman of the next century, the suitor in the County 
Court, and therefore the elector of the knights of the shire ; 
though a reactionary parliament of the reign of Henry VI. 
limited the privileges of election to the forty shilling free- 
holder, a personage whose tenancy was probably about eighty 
acres in extent. The description which Fortescue gives in the 
later years of Henry VI. of the condition in which the yeoman 
was, 1s clear proof that the husbandman had very conclusively 
vindicated his political and social status against the authority of 
his immediate lord. It is probable that on the whole, the former 
profited during the struggle between the two Plantagenet 
families, and became a very important element in society before 
the conclusion of that quarrel, in which the ancient aristocracy 
was well nigh extirpated. But it is certain that during the 
sixteenth century, a rural proletariat began to grow, and that, 
partly owing to the absorption of land by the new aristocracy 
of the Reformation, and partly to the development of sheep- 
farming, and the abandonment of arable tillage, a very great 
amount of distress arose among the poorer peasantry. The 
policy or humanity of the time devised the poor law, an arrange- 
ment peculiar to England, and fruitful in the most important 
consequences to those on whose behalf it has been instituted. 
But even during this time, the English yeomanry was numerous 
and generally prosperous. ‘The descendants of these serfs and 
freeholders of the manor, whom Tyler’s insurrection had en- 
franchised, became the great Puritan party of the seventeenth 
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century, men from whom the leaven of Wickliffe’s teaching had 
never been forced out. 

With the Restoration came the system of modern English 
land tenure, for the legal device of a strict settlement was the 
invention of Palmer and Bridgman, two conveyancers of that 
disastrous epoch, when the landowners took advantage of a 
revived loyalty to secure the enactment of laws, and the main- 
tenance of fictions, for their own benefit. The development of 
commerce created a new nobility, which betook itself to the 
accumulation of real estate under the precedents of the law 
courts. Asa consequence, the number of labourers for hire or 
wages rapidly increased. It is probable that at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the number of landowners was fewer 
than that at the beginning of the eighteenth, while the popu- 
lation had doubled in the interval. Until we are corrected by 
the publication of Lord Derby’s threatened statistics, and we 
may add, by a critical analysis of those statistics after they are 
published, we are still inclined to believe that the number of 
landowners has been materially lessened since the commence- 
ment of the present century, though the population has again 
doubled. 

During the eighteenth century the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer was far from unprosperous, when estimated from 
a material point of view. It is true that he was brutishly 
ignorant, and was deliberately degraded, under the sway of 
coarse squires and slothful parsons, but his material condition 
was better than at almost any period of his history. For some 
unexplained reason, which it is probable, since the science of 
meteorology is in its infancy, will long remain unexplained, 
this country had the benefit of an almost uninterrupted series 
of good harvests during the first half of the cighteenth century. 
It was only just at its conclusion that very different phenomena 
were apparent. As the crops were abundant in the first part of 
this epoch, so the harvests were miserably scanty in quantity, 
and inferior in quality, at the end of the last, and the beginning 
of the present century. The existing population was the conse- 
quence of previous abundance. Emigration, which had pro- 
bably been a real relief to population during the time that 
the American plantations were still a dependency of the British 
name, was arrested by the war of Independence, and by the 
severance of those thriving settlements from the kingdom. 
The English were excluded from the corn markets of the Con- 
tinent by the great war, and still more by the execrable system 
of corn laws, which were then beginning to press heavily on 
the English people. Nothing can indicate more clearly how 
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completely changed the economical condition of the United 
Kingdom was, than the fact that when Adam Smith wrote his 
great work, the chief enemies of a free-trade system were the 
manufacturers and merchants; its chief advocates, the land- 
owners and agriculturists. Not twenty years had elapsed since 
the publication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ when the theory of 
rotection found its most earnest supporters in the ranks of the 
downers, while the manufacturer, now beginning to discover 
and appropriate a foreign market, discerned that his energies 
were crippled by the very agency to which he had previously 
clung with such passionate tenacity. 

The origin of this change of sentiment is not far to seek. 
During the greater part of the eighteenth century, the English 
manufacturers had a very narrow foreign market in which to 
sell their goods, and were open to very sharp competition in 
that market from other countries. To dread rivalry in the 
home market was therefore natural, and the manufacturers looked 
with the liveliest alarm at the principles of free trade. On the 
other hand, the landowners exported notable quantities of corn, 
and were eager enough to purchase foreign produce, feeling 
that under the circumstances the restriction of a corn law was to 
their detriment rather than to their advantage. It is certain that 
such a commercial treaty as Pitt negotiated with France in 1786 
would never have been permitted by his supporters, had not the 
sympathies or the interests of the landowners been enlisted on 
the side of free trade. But at the beginning of the present 
century a singular alteration occurred in the economical histo 
of the United Kingdom. Manufacturing industry and intelli- 
gence achieved signal victories and rapid progress. England 
asserted the supremacy of her industry in the markets of the 
world, and of course found that the restraints of the Custom- 
house were a serious hindrance to the development of trade. 
On the other hand, a comparatively dense population and a 
deficient supply of food began to induce their natural effects on 
rent, which rose rapidly under the influence of these causes. 
As a necessary consequence, the landowners became very 
unwilling to risk the advantages which exceptional circum- 
stances had put into their hands. Our readers will find that 
exactly the same economical phenomena are in course of being 
exhibited in the United States. The farmers of the west and 
the planters of the south are the exporters of raw produce, and 
are friendly to free trade. The manufacturers of Pennsylvania 
and the New England States dread with good reason the 
rivalry of the foreign producer, for they have contrived to make 
the articles which they manufacture more costly and less useful 
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than the same goods are in any other part of the world. The 
acceptance of free trade in the American Union, which is the 
interest of the vast majority of the American citizens, is tem- 
porarily hindered by the distrust and anxiety with which the 
great political parties watch each other, and by the memories of 
the war. 

Here, however, it is necessary to advert to certain causes 
which have put the agricultural labourer of this country into a 
position to which the rest of the civilised world offers no 

arallel. Among these causes two are principal, and arise from 
the English land system and the establishment of poor-law 
relief; a third, which has we believe been seldom, if ever, com- 
mented on, is the fact that one check to an existing population 
which has been signally operative in Europe has been as signally 
absent from the economical causes which have affected Great 
Britain. We allude to the diminution of population consequent 
on the ravages of war. A redundant population in European 
countries has constantly been reduced by the sacrifice of life 
during military operations, though probably the compensation 
which this cause affords to the Malthusian theory is likely to be 
less effectual in time to come. But in the United Kingdom, 
the addition to an existing population, consequent on a season of 
prosperity, has not been liable to this influence, and therefore 
the period of reaction, when agriculture is less prosperous, has 
either been followed by considerable local distress, or has been 
contemporaneous with great activity in manufacturing industry, 
or has been relieved by emigration. Our readers need hardly 
be informed of the fact, that the last two of these reliefs have 
been strikingly manifested in the economical history of this 
country, and they have probably seen also that the absence of 
such relief in the purely agricultural districts has aided in 
bringing about the depression in the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer. 

The custom of primogeniture is characteristic of the English 
land laws. But in early times its influence was comparatively 
unimportant. Two or three centuries ago, when the relative 
value of stock and land was very different from what it now is 
(for in that epoch the stock on a good farm was equal in value 
to the market price of the land itself, if indeed it was not 
superior to it), the advantage of the eldest son was far less than 
it 1s at present, for the younger son shared in the personal estate 
of the father, who himself in many instances cultivated his own 
land. Towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth, a number of 
causes, partly economical, partly political, developed an agricul- 
tural proletariat, the growth of which became an object of 
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anxiety to the statesmen of the time. The dissolution of the 
monasteries, which was supposed to have been a chief cause of 
this pauperism, probably exercised some influence, for the monks, 
from interest or from kindness, or perhaps from the fact that 
they were generally sprung from the peasantry themselves, seem 
to have been far more liberal landlords than their successors, 
the Tudor nobles. Another and more powerful cause was the 
exaltation in the price of food, consequent it would seem, on 
an unfavourable change in the cycle of the seasons. A third 
and a still more permanent cause was the adoption of sheep in 
place of arable farming, a change which made a considerable 
number of farm hands superfluous, and which was occasioned 
partly by the fact that the new landowners were only scantily 
supplied with capital, partly because the profits of sheep-farming 
were temporarily greater than those of arable culture. 

In order to meet this rural mischief in the economy of 
society, the statesmen of Elizabeth’s old age devised the Poor 
law. The early poor law was based on a principle familiar to 
the Communists of Continental Europe, that namely of the right 
to work. It is true that the law was also penal, and that being 
necessarily based upon certain territorial divisions of a purely 
arbitrary character, it tended to induce the very gravest econo- 
mical consequences on the condition of those among the peasant 
class who came within the range of its provisions. As the 
ecclesiastical division of the country into parishes became the 
obvious basis of this form of local taxation and administration, 
it was the interest of the parish to reduce its charges for 
the relief of the poor within the narrowest possible limits, and 
to prevent as far as possible the accession of any persons who 
might be likely to become chargeable to the local fund. Hence 
the law of parochial settlement rendered the peasant a mere 
adscriptus glebe, a serf in all but name, and in some particulars 
worse off than a serf, because where serfage prevails, the serf is 
always paid in land, while the English agricultural labourer was, 
as Mr. Cobden once said, divorced from the soil, as an object of 
interest, hope, or advantage to himself; but, on the other hand, 
was tightly tied to it by the rigorous chain of the parochial 
settlement. Nor did this chain rust. During the palmy days 
of the law, more business was developed out of settlement cases, 
more money spent, and more reputation acquired than in any 
other branch of legal practice. Nothing could be more inde- 
fensible than this law, and yet no part of the poor law was 
under the circumstances a more necessary consequence of that 
system of poor-law relief, which administered assistance or 
found work within the narrow limits of a parish. 
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Nor was the settlement law the only chain for the peasant’s 
neck. Five centuries and more ago, the legislature, in order to 
obviate a rise in the rate of wages, the result of natural, but 
exceptional causes, fixed the rate of agricultural wages by law. 
In course of time, the provisions of this law were carried out by 
the county magistrates, who were empowered to settle in their 
quarter sessions the maximum rate of wages which each servant 
in husbandry should receive, or in other words, the legislature 
gave those whose apparent interest, and in some degree whose 
real interest was connected with a low rate of wages, the right to 
secure this rate at their arbitrary discretion. It is impossible 
to imagine any condition of things more unfair and more de- 
grading to the peasant. The law of settlement made him a 
serf under the most unfavourable conditions. The system of 
settling his maximum rate of wages at quarter sessions left him 
in many particulars worse off than aslave. The custom only 
became obsolete when the practice of granting allowances 
in aid of wages out of the rates became general; the un- 
assisted quantity of wages was reduced to a minimum, and the 
intervention of the magistrates to check the upward tendency 
became wholly unnecessary. It is not difficult to see how, 
under the operation of these causes, the peasant became apa- 
thetic, immoveable, and even brutish, or why they who specu- 
lated on his condition arrived at the conclusion that he was 
very unlikely to be moved by any self-originated effort. 

Matters would have gone with him from bad to worse, had 
it not been for the growth of towns, and the rapid development 
of manufacturing industry. England would have become one 
huge pauper warren, lorded over by a few nobles, and tilled b 
atimid and unenterprising herd of tenants at will, had it not 
been for the great start which England took after the middle 
of the éighteenth century. The forges of the Midland Counties 
and the looms of the Lancashire and Yorkshire districts were 
the real causes of that opulence and military activity which 
characterised the history of this country during the great Con- 
tinental war. It is true that the brunt of that struggle, as Mr. 
Porter has well pointed out in the ‘Progress of the Nation,’ 
fell on the peasantry and lower middle classes, the land- 
owners having been compensated for war taxation by high 
prices of farm produce, the manufacturers by the monopoly of 
the Continental market, and by the demands of Government 
expenditure. 

Except in those districts of England which were too remote 
to be affected by the demand for labour, the manufacturing 
centres attracted workmen, and so far broke down the law of 
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parochial settlement. In those regions where labour was in 
request the ratepayers had no motive to feel alarmed at the 
immigration of labour, but every reason to encourage the 
influx of factory hands. Hence, not only was any surplus of 
agricultural labour drained away to the manufacturing centres, 
but those peasants who remained had their condition materially 
bettered. The slightest acquaintance with the principles of 
economical science would enable us more clearly to anticipate that 
the rate of agricultural wages would be highest in those parts 
of England which were in immediate contiguity to the great 
northern and midland industries, but the facts abundantly bear 
out the hypothesis. At last the evils of the old poor law 
became intolerable. The system was attacked by economists on 
the ground that it directly stimulated the growth of hereditary 
pauperism, and the theory of Malthus was appealed to, as the 
true explanation of the consequences which must assuredly ensue 
from the continuance of the law. It was assailed by moralists 
and statesmen on the ground that indiscriminate relief to des- 
titution inevitably weakens that sense of personal responsibility 
which every man ought to cultivate, and made the assisted 
labourer reckless, improvident, and immoveable. But the 
persons who were most keenly alive to the ultimate consequences 
of the old poor law were the landowners. As the old system 
continued, the rent of land was gradually being swallowed up 
by poor rates. The writer of this article remembers well, in 
his childhood, being shown districts where this result was 
actually reached, and land yielded no rent because the poor rate 
was literally twenty shillings in the pound. The new poor 
law was therefore wanted, and it is a significant. fact that 
though many persons at the general election of 1841 denounced 
the new poor law, and thereupon the — 7 by which Sir 
Robert Peel ejected Lord Melbourne from office was greatly 
swollen, the successors of the Whigs speedily showed that the 
accepted and intended to maintain that very law for whieh 
Lord Howick was so energetically calumniated. 

Perhaps no act of legislation was looked on by the agricul- 
tural population and the general body of artisans with more 
alarm than the repeal of the corn laws was. The general 
impression of the working classes was that cheap bread meant 
lower wages. It was not understood, till Cobden pointed out 
the fact with irresistible clearness, that the rate of wages and 
the price of food do not and will not rise and fall together except 
when the former is at its minimum, and when, therefore, any 
further decline would simply mean the starvation of the 
labourer. The Chartists held another opinion, and the advo- 
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cates of protection were either too ignorant or too sophistical 
to accept the refutation which was perpetually given to the 
popular error. It is almost superfluous to say that the evi- 
dence of facts has fully demonstrated the reasonings with which 
the free traders of thirty years ago substantiated their agitation 
forareform. The price of the primary necessaries of life has on 
the whole declined, while the rate of wages has on the whole 
increased. Concurrently with these facts, the rent of the land- 
owner has been notably exalted, for it appears that the annual 
increment in the rent of purely agricultural land is not much if 
at all less than one and a-half per cent. 

In consequence of another set of facts, the benefits which 
free trade gave to industry, and to the nation at large, were 
very scantily bestowed on the agricultural labourer. Simul- 
taneously with the adoption of free trade in corn, came the 
extension of the railway system, and the supply of a cheap mode 
of transmitting goods. There were particulars in which this 
change told to the advantage of the agricultural labourer ; there 
were others—and these more important—in which it materially 
deteriorated his condition. As the railway system became 
general, it was found to be of avail for transmitting agricultural 
produce from the country to the town market, where the 
demand was large and regular. Before this change, country 
prices of farm produce were fully fifty per cent. lower than 
they were in town ; at present prices are equalised, and probably 
in many cases are cheaper in town than in country. This was 
notably the case with dairy produce and pork or bacon, an 
article of food whieh was once very cheap in the country, and 
which is obtained on the easiest terms in conjunction with a 
dairy. At present in many country villages, milk and butter 
are hardly attainable by the poor, and the greater part of the 
bacon which they consume is of American importation, and con- 
sequently much dearer in the country shop than it is in towns. 
It is, we believe, demonstrable that the rise in prices, of which 
so much has been said, is far more considerable in rural districts 
than it is in towns, and that, therefore, no great increase 
having been made in the labourer’s wages, his position is worse 
than it was thirty years ago. 

Again, improvements in the art of agriculture by the 
development of mechanical devices in aid of agricultural opera- 
tions have had their effect on the wages of the peasant, not 
perhaps so much by lowering his ordinary remuneration, as by 
eutting him off from these exceptional or more advantageous 
kinds of piece or day work, by which he was able to increase 
his ordinary or regular wages. Machinery indeed of a very 
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expensive kind, and to a large amount, is not likely to be much 
employed in agriculture, where rent is high and population is 
abundant. But even where it is employed it must be remem- 
bered that agricultural machines can be used only during a 
very brief period of the year, and that therefore their cost in 
the economy of agriculture is far higher than seems. A 
cotton spinner can use a power-loom all the year round. A 
farmer can employ a reaping machine for a month only. Now 
if this machine costs him no more than £30, its real cost in the 
rocess of agriculture, as compared with the cotton spinner’s 
cee must be, on our hypothesis, multiplied twelve times, if one 
could find out what its true place is in the operation. Even, 
however, under the circumstances which limit the use of 
agricultural machines, the farm labourer is gradually being 
debarred from several occupations which used to yield him 
certain special advantages. ‘Threshing is not, to be sure, as 
Mr. Disraeli rashly stated, in his unlucky Manchester speech, a 
lost art, but it is becoming a rare accomplishment. Much 
mowing and reaping which was formerly done by hand is now 
done by machine, and not a little ploughing. hee though it 
is true that generally the adoption of machinery is no loss to 
the general body of labourers, it may affect a certain class very 
adversely, and it will most of all affect that class which, either 
by habit or custom, is hindered from distributing its labour 
easily and freely, in those directions over which demand is found 
to operate. 

Again, the tenant farmer is more and more disinclined to see 
the labourer put in possession of allotments of land. A gene- 
ration ago it was a common practice to allow the farm labourer 
a fair-sized allotment, and occasionally to permit his occupancy 
of outlying plots as a payment for labour done. But the 
occupation of land by labourers is becoming rarer. It is 
objected to from the tenant farmers’ point of view, lest the 
labourer should get ‘too independent,’ or, in other words, lest 
he should be able to exact better terms from his employer, 
because he is in possession of certain other resources, besides 
those which he obtains by his ordinary labour. We may 
look on the alarm as invidious and unfair, but the facts remain, 
and the student of the economy of society must take human 
nature as he finds it. The feeling of the farmer is probably an 
error, just as it is an error to think that low wages are always 
identical with cheap labour. It is only ashort time since that a 
practical refutation of the ordinary policy of farmers came to 
the knowledge of the writer. An Oxfordshire squire, struck 
with the miserable character and low morality of the people in 
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one of the villages which constitutes part of his estate, deter- 
mined, as a farm of rather more than a hundred acres fell into 
his hands, to try the experiment of a liberal allotment among 
the labourers. He divided the farm therefore into plots of 
three or four acres, and let these plots at the old rent to the 
agricultural labourers in the village. The plan was followed 
by the happiest results. The labourers had something to work 
for, from which they could gather fruit for themselves. Their 
condition was demonstratedly improved, for the rate of wages 
in this village is three or four shillings a week higher than it 
is in the neighbouring places, the farmers finding no reason to 
grumble at the change, and the public-house in the village 
being shut up for want of custom. 

It is, however, mainly in connection with the habitations of 
the agricultural labourers, which a county member has lately 
informed us, he would rather see ‘free than clean,’ that we 
can trace the pernicious effect of the English land laws, or 
rather the assistance which the English land laws give to 
foolish and mischievous vanity. An English landowner is a 
tenant for life. His business during his life tenancy is to save 
as much as he can out of his annual income in order 
to make provision for his younger children, and his polic 
therefore is to spend as little as he can on an estate, whic 
will go, with everything which has been permanently 
invested in it, to his eldest son. We have been informed 
over and over again by landowners, that they cannot afford, 
as a rule, to spend money on farm-houses, still less on labourers’ 
cottages, because such an outlay is a deduction from the re- 
sources which are at their command for their younger children. 
It is only when the proprietor is a capitalist, as well as a 
landowner, that he thinks of erecting good homesteads and 
farm buildings, and of supplying his labourers with whole- 
some and substantial dwellings. When, as is the case in 
the majority of instances, he is at his wits’ ends for money, 
and is only in receipt of about a third of the nominal income 
of his estate, he has neither the power nor the inclination to 
make any such outlay. As a consequence, the sup ly of 
labourers’ cottages is either afforded in rickety old buildin » 
which are often quite unfit for human habitation, and the 
repairs of which are very grudgingly accorded, or isa matter of 
private speculation, the rent of these tenements being out of all 
proportion to the earnings of the labourers. The owner of the 
scandalous cottages on Mr. Disraeli’s estate, who, as he informed 
the House of Commons, wasa gentleman of strictly liberal prin- 
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tenements, if the landlord did his duty, or were at least able to 
do so. And it may be observed that this duty is laid, or should 
be laid, on the landowner, for reasons irrespective of any which 
ordinarily influence the employer of labour in manufactures. 
The landowner has a permanent interest in the soil, its value 

ows independently of any outlay on his part, and it is due to 
the fact that he has succeeded in framing certain laws which 
accumulate his interest in the soil, that the labourer has been 
reduced to the hopeless and destitute condition in which the 
recent movement has found him, and from which, partially at 
least, the recent movement purposes to liberate him. On the 
other hand, the capital of the manufacturer is only loosely 
attached to the locality in which it is employed, he has no 
security that the employment in which he is engaged will be 
permanent, and no legal or social conditions exist in connection 
with his industry, which will prevent his more thrifty work- 
men from becoming his rivals. In manufacturing industry the 
supply of houses, due sanitary conditions being enforced, may 
be left to the ordinary agencies of supply and demand, except in 
so far as crowding is induced by a practical monopoly of land fit 
for building purposes, but in the rural districts, where the 
natural laws, by which the distribution of property is affected, 
have been suspended in order to favour its accumulation, other 
rules must prevail. 

It has been already observed that the movement which com- 
menced a few months since in Warwickshire, and which is 
spreading gradually over the whole agricultural region of south 
and mid-England, is not unlike the first of those upheavals 
which occurred five centuries ago. Like that, it is an attempt 
to escape from what was felt to be an intolerable and hopeless 
bondage, with the difference that, on the former occasion, the 
insurrectionists aimed ata relief from arbitrary service, while the 
present is an attempt, through the machinery of a similar com- 
bination, to exact better terms for manual labour. Just as the poor 
priests of Wickliffe’s training were the agents, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, by whom communications were made between the 
various disaffected regions, so on the present occasion the 
ministers or preachers of those humbler sects, whose religious 
impulses are energetic, and perhaps sensational, have been 
found the national leaders of a struggle after social emancipa- 
tion. A religious revival has constantly been accompanied by 
an attempt to better the material condition of those who are 
the objects of the impulse. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
any movement in a religious direction has ever been successful 
unless it has been coupled with a determination to improve the 
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social and moral condition of those who join it, or at least has 
invited its disciples or converts to discover a compensation for 
the hardships and wrongs of life in the consolations of religion, 
or in the hopes of some judicial restitution. In the earlier 
attempts to obtain a change, the spirit of the time led to the 
use of violent means towards the end, and this spirit continued 
up to comparatively recent times. A generation ago the agri- 
cultural labourer strove to arrest the operation of changes which 
seemed adverse to him, and of laws which oppressed him, by 
machine breaking and rick burning. These efforts were, to be 
sure, insulated and spasmodic, and of course failed of making 
any impression on the facts which they were intended to con- 
trovert. Now the agricultural labourer has adopted the 
machinery of a trade union and a strike, and has eonducted 
his agitation in a strictly peaceful and law-abiding manner. 

A trade union, with its occasional and permanent concomi- 
tants, is by no means the best form by which social inequalities 
and unfairness may be remedied ; but it is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, nearly the only means towards this end. It is 
rarely the case that facilities are given for the true process by 
which the unequal distribution of wealth may be corrected by 
that economical operation to which no possible objection can be 
brought. It is almost unnecessary to say that this last process 
is that in which the employer or capitalist and the workmen 
are assisted in one association, under a co-operation the terms of 
which are intelligibly understood, and in which, therefore, no 
dispute can possibly arise between the two parties to produc- 
tion. A system of co-operation has, indeed, been applied in a 
very few instances to agriculture, and it should be stated always 
with very marked success. But the experiment can only . 
made when some landowner is willing to give an opportunity, 
and it is very seldom the case that such an opportunity is 
accorded. 

The struggle between employer and workmen would and 
could not take place, if the difference between ‘profit’ and 
‘wages’ were radical. In reality, however, profit and wages 
are only forms of the same fact, being the remuneration for 
trouble taken, labour being supplied in the latter case; labour 
being superintended cr directed in the former, and of course 
being superintended or directed by labour. The question at issue, 
therefore, between the employer and the workman in all trade 
disputes, is that of determining what shall be the shares which 
each is to receive from the gross quantity which remains after 
all cost is deducted. If the workman conceives that his share 
is below the just proportion, he seeks, by the aid of an organisa- 
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tion familiar to modern society, to exact better terms from his 
employer; and if, on the other hand, the employer imagines 
that this gain is too little, he withdraws from the trade in 
which he has hitherto been occupied, or strives to induce some 
economy on the operation in which he is engaged, or failing 
these remedies, he informs his workmen that they must, if they 
wish to remain employed, submit to a reduction of wages. Such 
difficulties do not arise in the case of lender and borrower, of 
producer and consumer, or with those who act as intermediaries 
to those parties—bankers and merchants. They have arisen to 
a considerable extent between tradesmen and their customers, 
and for precisely the same reasons. A considerable number of 
consumers, rightly or wrongly, think that the retail trader 
charges too high a price for the service which he renders in 
putting goods into small parcels. In the days of our grand- 
fathers retail traders were few, and householders constantly 
bought large quantities of goods in bulk from the hands of the 
manufacturer and the agriculturist. This practice has been 
generally superseded by the shopkeeper, who saves the con- 
sumer trouble. But the latter party to the arrangement may 
think, and apparently does think to a very great extent, that 
the charge made for this service is too considerable, and hence 
the development of co-operative shops. 

This is the occasion on which to point out what are the effects 
of a successful attempt to raise the rate of wages by the opera- 
tion of a combination or trades’ union. It has been doubted, 
and perhaps with some justice, whether in England, at least, 
these associations have had the effect of raising wages. It is 
contended, and with great appearance of truth, that workmen 
have been in the various mechanical trades so much in demand, 
that the principle of competition for the employment of labour 
has had full play, and that the rise of wages among artisans and 
factory operatives is to be ascribed to natural, and not to arti- 
ficial causes. But it cannot be doubted that workmen’s associa- 
tions have shortened the hours of labour, have educated artisans 
—as they will the agricultural labourer—into the sense of a 
common interest and a common duty, and have made the in- 
terests of the working classes so notable a matter of public 
interest, that political parties are fain to attempt association with 
them, and to legislate for them. The demands of the artisans 
in the Midland and Northern counties exacted the factory acts 
(laws, by the way, which were passed against the opposition of 
the Conservative party, and not, as the expositors of this party 
are fond of saying, at their instance and by their assistance), 
the workmen having discovered by rule of thumb that long 
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working hours are not cheap labour, a position long since 
demonstrated by Mr. Edwin Chadwick,* and abundantly con- 
firmed by facts. At the same time it must be admitted, in 
justice to those employers of labour who opposed the acts in 
question, that they believed great national interests to be im- 
perilled by the legislation ; and it is also true that the country 
party, which is fond of asserting that it assisted in their pas- 
sage, has strenuously resisted the extension of the acts to agri- 
cultural districts. Nothing is more disgraceful to English 
civilisation than the system of agricultural gangs, and it is no 
answer to those who denounce the abominations which are in- 
separably connected with such gangs, when the farmers of the 
Eastern counties tell us that they cannot pay their rents unless 
they employ this kind of labour, and in this manner. 

if the effect of a trade union is to shorten the hours of labour 
and to enlarge the wages earned by workmen, without impairing 
the efficiency of those who are hired, if that is to say, the same 
product, as far as value is concerned, is obtained by less exertion 
and at better rates of remuneration, the consequence is one of 
unmixed good to society. But it is quite possible that an en- 
larged rate of wages may be obtained, though at the cost of less 
efficiency ; that labour may become more expensive, and that it 
may be found impossible that such an increase can take effect 
without a corresponding exaltation in the price of the articles 
produced. If all kinds of labour were affected in this manner, a 
general rise in the rate of wages would be ultimately ineffectual ; 
because allprices rising in consequence, the universal success of the 
movement would merely put the workman in the place which he 
occupied when the effort was undertaken, with this difference, 
that much ill-feeling would have been generated, and all trade 
in the foreign market would be destroyed. Such a result has 
actually followed on the operation of trade combinations in the 
United States. 

There are three notable consequences of such action on the 
part of workmen as increases their remuneration without in- 
creasing their efficiency. If the article on which the industry 
is employed is of such a character that it can be freely imported 
from abroad, in such quantities and at such rates as to offer a 
serious competition to the home producer, the remedy against 

reater cost is either the substitution of mechanical for manual 
abour, or the abandonment of the manufacture till such time 


* It is probable that there is no Englishman to whom the working 
classes are more indebted than they are to Mr. Chadwick ; and it is quite 
certain that no economist has been more soundly abused than Mr. Chad- 
wick has been. Sic vos non vobis, 
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as the market rights itself. This fact is well known to opera- 
tives, and it is against this competition of foreign producers 
that the chief efforts of the International, in so far as it has 
received the sympathy and enlisted the co-operation of English 
artisans, are directed. Thus, for example, it is not found pos- 
sible for the operatives in the cotton and woollen trades to force 
their wages above such a standard as would give the foreign 
_corenagd a firm footing in the English market, or in those 
oreign markets where English goods can be offered, under the 
terms of a profitable rivalry with the products of similar in- 
dustry. In the United States, on the other hand, a protective 
system was established at the commencement of the Civil War, 
which promised, and for a time secured, considerable profits to 
the manufacturer. The natural consequences followed. The 
protected industries attracted an extraordinary supply of capital, 
the owners of which were anxious to appropriate part of this 
factitious profit, and the workmen, recognising the fact with 
great rapidity that the employer was making an exceptional 
profit, demanded and secured, through the machinery of trade 
unions, a share in the price at which the articles were sold. 
The result has been, that the price of manufactured goods in 
the United States is enormously enhanced, and the American 
manufacturer has shut himself out of the markets of the world. 
It may be doubted, too, whether the rise in wages has not been 
more than counterbalanced by the increased cost in the secondary 
necessaries of life. 

Where no such foreign competition can be dreaded, the effect 
which a trade combination can produce on prices has no limit 
beyond the necessary economy which is induced on the use of 
the article produced. The most striking illustration of this 
rule is in the building trades. The materials used for building 
may be cheapened, though great resistance has been made to 
any such attempt. Thus, for example, better bricks than those 
manufactured by hand may be made by machinery, and at little 
more than a third the cost. But it has rarely been found pos- 
sible to overcome the difficulties in the way of making and 
using machine-made bricks. On the other hand, a very con- 
siderable amount of joiners’ work is now made by machinery, 
as, for example, window-frames and doors. Setting these and 
analogous operations aside, that portion of the work of house- 
building which is of a merely manual kind, is and will remain 
in the hands of workmen who can bring to bear the machinery 
of a trade union powerfully against the public, i.e., the body of 
consumers, for it is clear that a rise of wages in the building 
trades, which is unaccompanied by any increased efficiency on 
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the part of workmen, must be met by the payment of higher 
prices on the part of the public. It is also clear that if such a 
result is aimed at, on the part of the building operatives, the 
heaviest incidence of the increased cost will be on those with 
whom house-rent constitutes a large element in annual expendi- 
ture, i.e., on the poorer class of labourers. It is of course pos- 
sible that the increased wages of the building operatives, and 
the shortened hours of labour, may have had the effect of in- 
creasing the labourer’s efficiency, and that they have thereupon 
not been followed by any increased cost in the object on which 
the industry is employed. 

It is necessary, in order that the effects of a rise in the wages 
of agricultural labour may be interpreted on economical, by 
which is meant, on scientific grounds, that the effects of a rise 

‘in manufacturing wages should be briefly stated. The circum- 
stances under which the rise and fall of agricultural wages 
affect profits are precisely the same as those which characterise 
manufacturing industry. It is probable that the profits of the 
employer, i.e., the tenant farmer, are comparatively low. Except 
the farmer cultivates his land highly, he cultivates at the risk, 
and often with the certainty, of loss. Unless he be a man of 
extraordinary intelligence and good fortune, he cannot and will 
not make a large profit, or accumulate wealth on his tenancy. 
The system under which he holds his land dwarfs enterprise, 
for it is wholly out of the question that occupiers on a yearly 
tenancy should venture, as a rule, an outlay which may not in 
strict law be secured to them. Even when they can trust to 
the honour of the landlord, the moral effects of that kind of 
dependence which consists in reliance on the forbearance of 
another, is not the best school in which to train men to enter- 

rise and activity. There is hardly a competent person who 

as not given out his opinion that, under present arrangements, 
the soil of the country is notoriously under-cultivated, while 
they who attack the system of large farming are persuaded that 
some of the most important kinds of agricultural produce are 
neglected to the serious injury of the public. But, on the 
other hand, as matters stand, the farmer is over, rather than 
under rented. He partakes of the dislike to motion which has 
characterised the agricultural labourer, he seldom emigrates, he 
competes actively, and at high rents, for any farm which 
happens to be vacant, and acquiesces in far lower profits than a 
tradesman does who has an equal capital with himself. On the 
other hand, his occupation is healthy and agreeable, and possesses 
some of the independence and authority which belong to the 
landowner himself. So narrow are the profits of the tenant 
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farmer, that it is improbable that he could carry on his calling 
unless a notable increase in the cost of labour were compensated 
from some other sources. These compensations are three. The 
labourer may make up for the increased charge of his wages by 
increased efficiency of labour ; or those outgoings of the tenant, 
which virtually make up for the low rate of wages, may be mate- 
rially reduced ; or the rent of land must fall. This fall of rent 
may furthermore consist either in a diminution of the money 
payment made by the occupier to the owner, or in a grant of a 
tenure to the farmer of a more satisfactory, permanent, and 
advantageous character than his present form of holding is. 

Compared with the wages earned by artisans, the remunera- 
tion of agricultural labour is excessively low. It may be the 
case that agricultural wages are not lower in England than they 
are in many European countries, but most of the peasantry on 
the Continent own land, and therefore hire themselves out after 
they have done their work on their own holding, and are assu- 
— far inferior in agricultural skill to their English fellow- 
workmen. If, again, the industrial intelligence and capacity of 
good farm hands are taken into account, the English agricultu- 
ral labourer will be found to possess a very copious and varied 
range of powers. To draw a straight furrow requires no little 
natural and acquired skill. But a good farm hand can not only 
do this, he can build and often thatch a rick, he can tend 
cattle, horses, and sheep; can make a ditch and trim a hedge ; 
can mow, reap, and sometimes thresh; and as far as regards 
mere unscientific observation, knows as much of the quality 
of soils, and the method of cultivating them, as his employer 
does, for there is no better teacher of the elements of practical 
husbandry than a steady and intelligent farm hand is. And 
further he can take in hand some of the rough work of the car- 
penter, the bricklayer, and the smith, and can, in ordinary 
cases, use the craft of the butcher and the farrier. From 
his childhood upwards he is constantly discovering and learning. 
He is even a master of that calling which is looked on with 
great disfavour by the landowner. The evidence of chief con- 
stables before the Game Committees is to the effect that nearly 
all day-poaching is the work of farm hands, and it is certain 
that the more difficult art of night-poaching is practised by 

rsons who have belonged to the class of agricultural labourers. 
Ries of these chief constables have assured the Game Law Com- 
mittee that if hares and rabbits were not protected by law, the 
former would be speedily annihilated, and the latter even would 
have a struggle for existence. The accomplishments of the agri- 
cultural labourer are numerous, important, and very — 
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It is more than doubtful whether the wages of the labourer 
are sufficient to maintain him and his family in such health as 
will make him an efficient labourer. They who see how slow 
and slouching his gait is, how awkward are his movements, and 
how listless his whole air and manner are, can hardly doubt 
that he is underfed. He is peculiarly subject to rheumatism, 
a disease which is partly due to exposure, but much more to 
indifferent lodging, deticient food, and imperfect clothing. 
His children are subject, in a marked manner, to low fever, 
and to those epidemics which indicate a specific poison working 
on a feeble frame. There is, therefore, every reason to believe 
that his condition is an emphatic illustration of the economi- 
cal rule, that low wages are not identical with cheap labour, 
but that on the contrary, the worst bargain which a farmer 
can have, is that under which he hires men cheaply, and 
finds that they do their work ill. Itis probable, though some 
temporary loss may be felt by the employer of agricultural 
labour in consequence of a sudden exaltation in the wages 
of the labour which he employs, that the compensation in the 
increased health, strength, and efficiency of better paid labour, 
may speedily make up for the loss, and turn the loss into a gain. 
The farmers of Northumberland, Lincolnshire, and Cumberland, 
are paying the wages for which the Southern labourers are agitat- 
ing ; but it does not appear that their rents are lower than those 
of the Southern counties, or that they are less enterprising and 
successful than the tenantry of Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Herefordshire, where labourers’ wages are exceptionally low. 

The low wages of agricultural labourers are really assisted by 
the poor rate. In some parts of England the habit of giving 
out-door relief to the able-bodied but destitute poor has grown 
into a practice which is reproducing some of the features of the 
old allowance system. Of course such a state of things can 
arise only when the wages of labour are so low, that the 
recipient is, even when in full work, on the very verge of des- 
titution, and when, therefore, a temporary cessation from his 
customary employment leaves him nothing with which to pro- 
vide for the necessities of his family. In those cases where 
a rural district is added to a thriving town, or the suburb of a 
thriving town, the temptation on the part of the farmer guar- 
dians to give this form of out-door relief in aid of wages is 
almost irresistible, since, by adopting the expedient, they find 
themselves able to lighten the cost of the labour from which they 
get their profit, at the charge of those, who being ratepayers, do 
not employ labour with any such view of profit, and therefore do 
not directly contribute to the pauperism of the district. But in so 
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far as the tenant farmer pays rates, his outgoings are increased and 
his profits diminished. Now, although it is out of the question 
that agricultural labourers receiving some ten to twelve shil- 
lings a week in the average of the year, can find the means for 
their own maintenance in sickness and old age; as they can 
hardly be expected to belong to a provident society, or even to 
meet any of the least risks which attend their calling, by 
economy and saving, yet it is very conceivable that when the 
wages of labourers are raised, and they receive a more plentiful 
reward for their services, they will be able to meet these con- 
tingencies, and exercise that thrift and forethought, the absence 
of which people are very often induced to deplore, without 
asking themselves whether they have any right, even from the 
most sanguine point of view, to expect them under existing 
circumstances. 

Failing these economies, those in which the efficiency of the 
labourer is increased, and the contingency of his pauperism is 
diminished, there is no remedy but in a reduction of rent. B 
causes which operate with scientific exactness, the rent of the 
landowner consists of everything which remains over and above 
the charges of cultivation, and the profits of the farmer. These 
profits, for reasons already given, tend constantly towards a 
lower rate than that attained by equal capitals and equal dili- 
gence in other callings. The skill of the agriculturist has 
created the rent of the landowner, for rent is not forthcoming 
when agriculture has made no progress, however numerous may 
be the population which such a rude agriculture supports, any 
more than it is forthcoming when fertile land is abundant, and 
no holding has any superior claims to another, however de- 
veloped the skill of the agriculturist may be. Great rents are 
the result of a very successful system of cultivation, of low 
farmer’s profits, and of cheap labour, three conditions towards 
the existence of which the landowner has never yet given the 
slightest assistance, except in the supply of farm buildings, and 
occasionally of drainage. A diminution of agricultural rent 
would, therefore, not injure in the least degree the development 
of national wealth, it would simply assist in its distribution. 
Nor would a diminution of rent be any wrong to the landowner. 
Alone among the recipients of income from the labour of the 
community, he has contributed nothing to the industry from 
which his rent is derived, and though he may have purchased his 
right to share in this income at a high price, he cannot expect to 
be secure against a reversal of that process by which his interest 
has been so greatly increased. Its increase in purely agricul- 
tural land has, it is already observed, been reckoned at from one 
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to one and a-half per cent. per annum. In land employed for 
building purposes, the increase is, of course, vastly more. 

So much for the economical consequences of a successful 
attempt to raise the rate of wages earned by the agricultural 
labourer, as far as regards the interest of the farmer and that of 
the landowner. The effects of the movement on the general 

ublic and on the labourers themselves are not less significant. 

n the first place, a material improvement in the condition of 
agricultural labourers cannot fail of making the problem of 
pauperism more manageable. At present, the annual sum 
raised for the purpose of assisting destitution is rapidly reach- 
ing the level of the old poor law, when the necessity for a 
remedy was obvious and pressing. Part, it is true, ef this 
growing charge is due to permanent causes. Thus, for example, 
the increased number and cost of pauper lunatics is a very 
serious and menacing fact. Part of this cost is undoubtedly 
due to the care with which persons of unsound mind are treated, 
and the diligence with which they are discovered and removed 
to public asylums. But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that a part of this pauper lunacy is to be traced to the fact 
that many of the soundest and healthiest stocks annually emi- 
grate to other countries, and that a deterioration of the race is 
going on in the United Kingdom by reason of the fact that 
the feebler and less intelligent stocks are left behind. But 


after accounting for these and similar phenomena, there is a 


vast amount of remediable pauperism in Great Britain, not a 
little of which may be assigned to low wages, insufficient 
food, and unwholesome lodging. If, under altered circum- 
stances, these exceptional causes are removed, it becomes a com- 
paratively easy problem to deal with what may be called 
voluntary pauperism. At present, destitution is the only 
test. Hereafter, if destitution can be more easily traced to the 
fault of the individual, it will be possible for moral considera- 
tions to be taken into account in the distribution of pub- 
lic alms. There is a state of things where pauperism may 
generally be treated as a crime, to which the applicant for 
relief may plead extenuating circumstances. But this condi- 
tion can never arise, as long as the wages of the labourer 
keep him at what Chalmers called the margin of subsistence. 

A more plentiful scale of wages would emancipate the agri- 
cultural labourer from the thraldom of debt to the village shop. 
The village shopkeeper is constrained to demand a large profit 
from the articles in which he deals. His stock must be varied, 
his transactions are small, and his business is narrow. But he 
rups very considerable risks of default from his poorer cus- 
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tomers. The speeches of the Berkshire labourers inform us that 
the score at the village shop is only cleared off when the 
labourer makes his harvest wages, and that he would be often 
starved if the shopkeeper were not more merciful than the 
farmer. There is no doubt that this person, who is generally 
not much better off than the labourer himself, and who belongs 
to nearly the same class, shares in that sympathy and kindli- 
ness which the peasantry feel towards each other, however little 
their wealthier neighbours know, or even suspect the fact; and 
that even when he feels sure that his goods will never be 
paid for, he is very loath to decline credit to the impoverished 
and needy labourer. But if he is to do the service he does, he 
must live, and of course they who pay their way have to 
make up the deficiencies of those who do not. It is clear then 
that the increase of agricultural wages will not only be a direct 
benefit to those who receive them, but will enable the village shop 
to offer better terms to its customers, and the recipient of wages 
to lay them out to better advantage. For it cannot be too 
often insisted on, or too thoroughly remembered, that the 
progress of public opulence does not consist so much in the 
fact that wealth is accumulated, but in the evidence that it is 
generally distributed, that it is no great matter of interest to 
know the process by which a few get rich, as it is to discover the 
means by which the many can be contented and comfortable ; 
and that it is idle to expect that society will ever be free from 
those fears which alarm, and the facts which occasionally 
disturb it, as long as men can point to the extreme poverty of 
the many, and the unbounded opulence of the few. This, at least, 
is clear. The prosperity of trade is closely connected with the 
distribution of wealth, and society, as a body of producers and 
consumers, need show little respect for its accumulation. 

With greater comfort and contentment come more indepen- 
dence, more enterprise, and a higher standard of decency, 
morality, and religion. It is an error to imagine that indepen- 
dence makes men unmanageable or unreasonable. Few men 
take a more intelligent estimate of their position than English 
artisans do. When they do unite for co-operative purposes 
they show no symptom of insubordination or disobedience to 
the necessary orders of their managers or directors. The success 
with which co-operation and co-operative banking have been 
introduced into Northern Germany is evidence of the readiness 
with which working men can associate for the purpose of better- 
ing themselves in accordance with intelligible and sound social 


-principles, and how they are able to repudiate that plausible 


but mischievous sophistry which, under one or another form of 
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Communism, holds out such golden visions to the imagination 
of those who think that they can reconstruct society. But assu- 
redly there is no reason to think that the English agricultural 
labourer can sink to any lower level than that which he occupies 
now. It is notorious that poverty constrains him to set aside 
the decencies of life, that a peasant’s cottage is a hotbed of 
corruption, and that a glance at a criminal calendar in the 
agricultural districts is conclusive evidence as to the vices of our 
English Arcadia. Under such influences, it is no wonder that 
the religious sense of the peasantry is obtuse; the marvel is 
that it should exist at all, and be capable of being stirred by the 
homely but earnest eloquence of the Methodist preacher, the 
apostle of the agricultural labourer. In the last session of Par- 
liament Sir Roundell Palmer, taking up the defence of the 
Anglican Establishment, against the motion of Mr. Miall, invited 
the attention of the House to the beneficent functions which are 
performed by the country clergy. If, indeed, they are to be 
responsible for the condition in which their flocks are found, no 
severer censure of their efforts can be uttered than Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s praise ; for it is not too much to say that nine-tenths 
of the religion which the agricultural labourer believes is 
gained in spite of the clergy, and by agencies which they name 
only to scorn or ridicule. 

With an improvement in their material prospects, the agricul- 
tural labourers will acquire that disposition to enterprise, and 
that capacity for moving themselves from a worse to a better 
market, the absence of which qualities are the weakest side of 
their character, as it hitherto has seemed the most hopeless. 
When this capacity for discovering a better market for their 
labour, and a better prospect for the future has been developed, 
it may be expected that there will be a considerable emigra- 
tion from our agricultural districts to those countries where 
there is an almost boundless field for enterprise and fortune. 
It is impossible to doubt that no small part of the unoccupied 
lands in the American Union and Canada will be settled from 
our rural districts, and at no very remote time. Immediately 
on their understanding what prospects are before them, farm- 
labourers will assuredly emigrate to those regions where present 
wages are far higher than they are under the best circum- 
stances in the old country, and where future prospects are far 
brighter and more hopeful. Not one in ten thousand of the 
English agricultural labourers, however intelligent, thrifty, and 
well informed he may be in the industry by which he gets his 
bread, ever dreams of occupying land, still lene of possessing it 
in fee. But there is no person whose prospects would be 
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brighter in the colonies than those of agricultural labourers 
would be, since the industry of the agriculturist and the skill 
which the English farm labourer brings out with him are 
services for which there is the highest and most constant demand 
in such countries. For centuries to come the inhabitants of 
western regions in the American Union and the Canadian 
dominion will be occupied principally in agricultural pursuits, 
and will offer the prospect of comfort and independence to the 
impoverished peasantry of England. Thirty years ago no one 
would have ventured on predicting an Irish emigration, and still 
less one, the dimensions of which have been so great as that 
exodus of the Irish race which commenced after the potato 
disease. But the character of the Irish emigration was very 
different from that which will mark a similar movement in 
England, whenever such a movement does occur. In Ireland 
the emigration was largely from the towns, and from the super- 
fluous agricultural labour in the counties. The holders of land, 
being for the most part small occupiers, remained; and there 
can be little doubt that those who were left were in many par- 
ticulars better off for the emigration. But the emigration of 
the English labourers would leave large farmers whose business 
has not been the application of their own manual labour, but 
the superintendence of other labour, in a serious dearth of hands 
for agricultural operations ; and they would be constrained to 
further an immigration of Irish and perhaps of German labour, 
in order to fill the places of those who have quitted them. Now, 
just as emigration to a distant — always takes the best stocks 
away from the country which is left, so immigration from a near 
region always brings the least valuable element of the country 
from which the immigrant comes. The most hopeful and thrifty 
of the Irish and German population pass to Canada and the 
American Union, the worst and most unsatisfactory crowd of 
Irish gather to the Lancashire towns on the West, those of the 
Germans to the Eastern parts of England. No one, we may 
imagine, will forecast, with any profound feelings of pleasure, 
the substitution of Irish settlers for the English peasantry which 
has left the country. 

Again, one of the most serious consequences which will ensue 
from any notable improvement in the material condition of the 
peasantry is the effect it will induce on the organisation of the 
army. It is not too much to say that the system of volunta 
enlistment requires for its success that the mass of the agricul- 
tural labourers should be on the —— of subsistence. The 
English army is the costliest in the world. It presents, however, 
very few attractions to any but the least prosperous and least 
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hopeful of the labouring classes. It is only from a section of 
labourers that this army can be collected, for the hot atmosphere 
of factories and workshops renders the manufacturing towns 
the very worst nursery for recruits. It is therefore from the 
agricultural districts that supplies of men must be obtained. It 
is notorious that the expatriation of the Irish and the clearance 
of the Scotch Highlands have very much limited the numbers of 
those from whom recruits were once abundantly obtained ; and 
the present scheme is a grand effort to organise a system under 
which recruits can be collected at the various military centres. 
The military reasons which have induced the selection of these 
centres are notoriously those of offering the opportunity of enlist- 
ment in regions where labour is abundant and wages are low. If, 
however, wages rise under the operation of the present move- 
ment, it seems impossible but that the whole scheme should 
collapse, and that the project for reconstructing the army will 
rapidly become antiquated and impossible. Under the present 
condition of things in the agricultural districts the plan of 
enlistment for short periods is an experiment of more than 
doubtful efficacy. It is not without a serious element; for a 
soldier, taken from the ranks of agricultural labour, drilled, 
and sent back to his calling after a period of five or six years, 
will undoubtedly be at a disadvantage, when put into com- 
petition with such labourers as have been continuously employed, 
and have therefore not suffered their skill in the industry with 
which they are familiar to become rusty. Now it needs no 
great satigence to predict that a section of the population, 
which has been subjected to military drill and the regular diet 
of barracks, will be likely to be exceedingly disaffected, and even 
dangerous, if, after the period of service, it is dispersed among 
villages, to find that it will have to acquiesce even in lower wages 
than those with which the agricultural population is now 
familiar. But if, on the other hand, a considerable rise in the 
wages of agricultural labour takes place, it seems clear that the 
project will break down abd initio, and that the centres will prove 
a failure, because the existing state of things will offer no 
attractions to recruits. Nor does it seem possible that the army 
can be made more costly than it is, under the present system of 
voluntary enlistment, without exciting great public discontent. 
There is, then, good reason to believe that the success of a move- 
ment for increasing the rate of agricultural wages will be fatal 
to that peculiar form of standing army which this country has 
maintained for more than a century and a-half, and that govern- 
ments will be obliged to accept that kind of military force which 
many army reformers have strenuously advocated, in which a 
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thoroughly well organised scientific corps is kept up, officers are 
carefully educated, and the whole or the greater part of the 
population is drilled on the Swiss system. 

The English land system, as it exists at present, necessitates 
over the greater part of England the misery of the peasant. 
Just as the events of the period which is comprised within the 
outbreak of the Continental war and the abolition of the corn 
laws were based on the starvation of the people, so if the present 
mode of letting and hiring land is to remain in force, it is 
necessary that the agricultural labourer should be underpaid, 
underfed, miserably housed, and so immoveable, as to secure to 
the tenant farmer a constant supply of cheap labour. For the 
facts of the case are as follows. An English landowner, 
generally, almost invariably, lets his land from year to year. 
This custom has its endurance, if not its origin, in the anxiety 
of the landlord to retain political influence over his tenant, by 
the threat of ejectment, every tenant knowing that however 
judicious he may be in his outlay, he cannot lose his holding 
without incurring a certain and often a considerable loss, to say 
nothing of the difficulties which stand in the way of his obtain- 
ing a new tenancy. That the system of annual tenancies is not 
unlikely to secure such results is illustrated by the fact that in 
Scotland, where a system of granting leases is as general as 
annual tenure in England is, the landlord has lost his 
hold over the political opinions of the tenant, although, as a 
rule, the agriculturist is, and always has been, Conservative in 
his leanings. Now, though many eee are indifferent, in 
all likelihood, to the political views of their tenantry, custom is 
all powerful with them. They cannot easily set up a new 
system, however enlightened they may be as to their true 
interests. Itis wholly unreasonable to imagine that the rent of 
an annual tenancy is as considerable as that of land of equal 
quality let for a long term of years. But we are constantly told 
that the tenant in the Southern counties objects to, or does not 
desire a lease for years. Such a feeling may be due to habit. It 
may be the consequence of confidence more or less well grounded 
in the generosity and good faith of a landowner, who will not 
take advantage of all the powers which law puts into his hands. 
There are persons who point with exultation to the fact—as 
they believe it—that the farmer voluntarily prefers to depend 
on the forbearance of his landlord, and to run the risk that his 
successor will respect the implied contract between the parties 
to a precarious tenancy. But the facts may be found in less 
recondite and obscure motives. The tenant farmer knows that 
land let on lease bears a far higher rent than that held on 
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ordinary terms. He is well enough aware that outlay on land 
held at lease can be recovered at considerable profit, if the lease 
is long enough, and the farmer is shrewd in his application of 
capital. But there are very few Southern farmers whose land 
is not in excess of their capital, and who would not be better 
off if they held less, and worked what they hold better. To 
offer a man a lease, then, when his capital is insufficient for his 

resent holding, is to offer him no advantage, unless indeed 

eases are so worded, and were of such a duration, as to enable 
tenants to obtain advances of capital on the security of their 
lease, or unless the holding was made commensurate with the 
capital of the occupier. But a greater difficulty remains. The 
grant of a lease will be accompanied by an increase of rent. 
Now, the body of tenant farmers who are not possessed, and who 
might not be possessed of such a tenancy themselves, would look 
and do look with alarm on any system partially applied which 
suggests an increase of rent. It is our belief that these latter 
circumstances have far more to do with the state of mind in 
which the Southern farmer is generally found than any of these 
mutual confidences of which so much talk is made. Intelligent 
Scotch farmers will not look at an annual tenancy, and yet the 
personal attachment of the Scotch farmer towards his landlord 
is said to be very strong. There must be some powerful reason, 
apart from sentiment, which makes the difference between a 
north and a south country tenant. 

On the other hand, the condition of the hereditary landowner 
is constantly deplorable to the last degree. To the outer world 
he has the appearance of a large estate and an abundant rental. 
But in the great majority of cases his title deeds are lying in 
the strong box of the office of his mortgagee’s attorney, his 
estate is eaten up with settlement charges, and he does not really 
enjoy a third of the rent which issues i his estate. He would 
be far better off if his nominal estate were commensurate with 
that which he half enjoys; for it is certain that a landowner 
who is involved in debt is just as crippled as a tenant is who is 
cultivating land with inadequate capital. In many particulars 
he is even more crippled. Necessity has put upon him the 
erection and maintenance of farm buildings, and of draining wet 
lands. It may be anticipated that no leases will ever be granted 
of such duration as will justify the tenant in erecting buildings, 
unless the lease were compulsorily renewable, or the tenant 
could claim for unexhausted improvements. But every pound 
of outlay on his land comes from the ordinary landowner, as 
though it were his life-blood. Not only is he compelled to 
maintain the appearance of greater wealth than he actually 
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= and to take some occasional share in county expenses, 
ut he is obliged to make what provision he can for his younger 
children. In past days these were quartered on the services, 
but this resource is either cut off, or in the course of being cut 
off, and younger sons either emigrate, or are beginning to 
attempt mercantile pursuits, as they frequently did more than a 
century ago, before the practice had been established that if the 
law inakes men paupers it is bound to support them at the 
expense of the public. But all these circumstances render it 
increasingly difficult that the ordinary tenant for life should 
make permanent outlay on his land, while it is quite out of the 
question that the tenant, with his precarious interest, should do 
so. Some little assistance has been given to landowners by those 
provisions of law which allow them to make permanent im- 
provements by loans at low rates of interest from the per 
but it is certain that any attempt to extend this assistance would 
be met by considerable outcry. It cannot be the duty of the 
State (apart from the serious precedent which the practice gives 
for similarly Communistic claims) to make advances from the 
public revenue in aid of institutions which ought to be brought 
to an end, in consideration of the mischief which they do. 

The English land system, by which is to be understood the 
custom of creating a vicious form of tenancy in order that 
overwhelming political influence may be secured to the land- 
owners as a body, as well as those peculiarities of primogeniture 
and strict settlement which are accidental and unforeseen develop- 
ments from a barbarous usage, is strained to the uttermost, and 
will assuredly break down if any additional pressure be put upon 
it. However attached an existing generation may be to tradi- 
tional custom, it is not likely that when a large number of 
persons suffer from a change in the conditions of the labour 
market they will fail to find out the causes of their distress, will 
seek for the remedies, if any appear, and will eagerly adopt all 
possible means towards compensating themselves for a reverse. 
It is not difficult to caleulate what will be the immediate effects 
of a considerable rise in the wages of agricultural labour. It 
may be taken as a rule that on average arable land, farmers 
employ about one full-grown labourer to every twenty-five 
acres. The quantity of labour expended is far too small for 
good cultivation, as has been proved over and over again by the 
success with which small plots are cultivated, and by the profit 
which small farming affords to the occupier. Now, the average 
wages of the agricultural labourer in the South of England, 
and away from the vicinity of manufacturing towns and mining 
districts, may be taken at twelve shillings a week, or £31 
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a year. A rise to fifteen shillings a week would therefore, as 
far as its incidence on the farmer is concerned, and unless 
it were followed by an increase of efficiency on the part of the 
labourer, or by some of those other economies which have been 
already alluded to, and which would require time for their 
development, amount to an additional cost of about 6s. 8d. an 
acre, a quantity which, under existing circumstances, would go 
far to swallow up all the farmer’s profit, which can hardly be con- 
templated by him, and which, therefore, must be met by some 
considerablé remission of rent on the part of the landowner. 
Nor can such a rise in cost be compensated by.a rise in prices, 
for the prices of agricultural produce do not depend on the cost 
of production, but on the quantity which is demanded and the 
quantity which is supplied; nor on a diminution of hands, for 
not only is land under-cultivated at present, but discharged 
labourers will only swell the cost of the rates, and so constitute 
the greatest cost of labour with the least return for the outlay. 
The English labourer ousted, or, as Mr. Cobden said, divorced 
from the soil, has the rates as compensation for being deprived; 
and the county members, however they may snatch a momentary 
victory in the House of Commons, will never be able to transfer, 
unless the public goes to sleep in the towns, the burden of 
local taxation, enacted for their own benefit, to the shoulders of 
the nation. 

If, therefore, the patriarchal relations of landlord and tenant 
are found to be unsuitable to the present time, and to be simply 
ruinous at the present crisis, landowners will have to understand 
that they must treat what they have to sell on the ordinary 
conditions of contract, and let their land to the best advantage. 
And, first of all, they must obtain the needful powers for the 
purpose. It will be necessary that encumbered estates of 
landowners, be they nobles or gentle folk, should be brought to 
the hammer, and that the monstrous absurdity of allowing a 
landowner to settle his estate indefinitely for the purpose of 
clearing off debt, should be put an end to. It is time, too, that 
conveyances should be of two kinds only, those in fee, and those 
for terms of years, and that both kinds should be registered in 
some public office, with all mortgages to which an estate is liable. 
It is necessary, too, that the conveyance of land should be sim- 
plified, and that the period of proscription after which an estate 
cannot be recoverable by process of law should be greatly 
shortened, so that the public may be spared the disgrace and 
scandal of another Tichborne case; and that an innocent 
purchaser, who completes certain formalities, should have a valid 
title against any other person, so that a Roupell forgery shall not 
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have the effect of inflicting pecuniary loss on a bond fide grantee. 
The custom of primogeniture, the most unfair and mischievous 
accident which has ever disgraced municipal law, should be abro- 

ted. Where powers of such a kind do not exist at present, 
_sssere for life should be empowered to charge their estates and 
their successors with all permanent improvements which they 
may make, so as to do away with any disinclination to improve 
land, in consequence of the serious sacrifices which the life 
tenant may have to undergo if he ventures on improvements. 

The English people have an interest in the land of the country 
which they do not possess in any other kind of property. This 
interest is so great, is so vital, even if the circumstances which 
make property in land wholly different from any other 
possession did not exist, that it would justify the legislature 
in regulating its use. In great degree the life, and in all par- 
ticulars the health and comfort of the public is concerned in 
the successful cultivation, and in the easy occupation of the 
soil. The measure of population, and the success with which 
every kind of industry may be carried on, depend on the 
efficiency with which agriculture can be developed, primarily 
in our country, and next in those regions from which supplies 
of food are obtained. There is little doubt that even the corn 
crops of Great Britain are far less than they would be under a 
more liberal system of tillage. But it is in the secondary pro- 
ducts of agriculture that this country is so miserably and so 
disastrously deficient. The scarcity of meat is perhaps a result 
of the present system of large farming on insufficient capital, 
aided by those restrictions on the importation of stock which 
have been continued by adroitly keeping up a panic about 
disease, and which are maintained in the interest of home 
breeders. But the cause of the high price of poultry, eggs, 
dairy produce, and bacon is simply and absolutely the large 
farming system. The gentleman farmer will not give that time 
and attention to the minor details of agriculture which the 
small occupiers finds so profitable, and the public at large finds 
so advantageous. With the appliances of modern agriculture, 
with artificial manures, and carefully selected roots, this count 
could keep twice the cows it does now, and indefinitely 
extend its stocks of poultry and pigs. The tenure of land 
in England is a consumer’s question, and when the facts come 
to be known the consumer will have a great deal to say on the 
subject, and will probably not be slow to take action. 

The question of small and large farming, and of the relative 
benefit of either process, which has been discussed to weariness, 
is not to be settled on merely abstract grounds. Of the pro- 
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ductiveness of small husbandry any person who has seen the 
agriculture of the Belgian peasants, and of that in some of the 
levels near the Rhine, can have no doubt. There are certain 
kinds of produce which never can be obtained cheaply and 
abundantly except under the conditions of peasant culture, 
while there is hardly any kind of farm produce, with perhaps 
the exception of fat stock, which could not be obtained as easily 
on small as on large holdings. Dairy produce, poultry, and 
pork are the chief kinds of farm produce, the successful economy 
of which is contingent on small cultivation and personal 
superintendence. The Southern counties of England import 
nearly a million eggs daily from France, besides vast quantities 
of butter. It is difficult to guess what would have been the 
condition of the poorer classes of England were it not for the 
bacon and cheese of the Western States in the American Union. 
At the present time condensed milk is becoming an important 
article of trade from Ireland and Switzerland. There is no 
doubt, we believe, that the soil of this country, under a better 
system of tenancy, would supply the greater part of this produce, 
for which the inhabitants of Great Britain depend on foreign 
importations. One fact alone will illustrate this opinion. The 
number of cows in France is nearly double that in the United 
Kingdom, though the population does not exceed that of the 
United Kingdom by more than five or six millions. In Great 
Britain there is one cow to twelve persons, in France there is 
one cow to 5°3 persons. It is idle to doubt that for some 
reason or the other the agricultural resources of this country are 
not adequately developed. It is plain, too, that with so deficient 
a stock of cattle, other economies already referred to are also 
deficient and neglected. There may be, as the Registrar-General 
reports, much extravagance in consumption, but it is even more 
certain that there is a serious deficiency in supply. Now this 
is eminently a consumer’s question, and we are very much 
inclined to believe when the subject is ventilated, that the general 
public will arrive at some very positive and peremptory conclu- 
sions on the subject of the English land laws, and in their own 
interest require a modification of those customs and privileges 
which press so heavily on the energies of the farmer, and 
curtail the supplies of the nation. 

Connected with this question is that of the game laws. Never, 
we believe, was the practice of preserving game carried to so ab- 
surd an extent as it is now. Excessive game preserving is a seriou 
waste of the national resources; for game, especially ground 
game, is the most costly and wasteful kind of food that can be 
produced. It cannot be expected that the people of this country 
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will perpetually allow large tracts of land to bear little else than 
hares and rabbits, in order that wealthy nobles and weary 
merchants may amuse themselves with wholesale slaughter, 
The traditions of re history have doomed to perpetual 
infamy the names of the first two Norman sovereigns, because 
they are said to have laid waste a wide district in Hampshire, 
that they might provide themselves with a deer forest. The 
clearings of the Scottish Highlands were made with the same 
object, were attended with as much cruelty as accompanied, 
according to the story, the afforesting of South-west Hampshire, 
and were carried out with as wanton a disregard of private rights 
as any deed of violence in the Middle Ages; for the clansmen 
of the Highland chieftain has as prescriptive a right to the 
soil as their chief had, when a feudal law, which never ought to 
have been imposed on the land, gave the chief powers of eject- 
ment. There are parts of these Highlands, which were once 
inhabited by asturdy and healthy peasantry, where an artificial 
solitude is maintained for miles and miles. The tourist will 
frequently come upon the ruins of a village, of homesteads and 
church, every one of the inhabitants of which has been ex- 
pelled from the land of his forefathers, and the graves of his 
ancestors. There are districts, some of which are almost of the 
size of counties, where no human foot, except that of the deer- 
stalker and his keepers, is allowed to tread, where nothing lives 
except red deer and the vermin, who are carefully protected, in 
order that no other kind of life should interfere with the sport. 
Now as long as there are wealthy men, and the law allows this 
wanton use of land, this state of things will continue, with all 
the evils which are consequent upon the practice. But it is 
idle to expect that the public, when attention is loudly called to 
the facts, will acquiesce permanently in what it discerns to be a 
vast public mischief. 

There is abundant evidence that a subject which has long been 
neglected will very speedily attract the attention of statesmen 
and economists. Public opinion concerning the land question is 
making progress, and may become suddenly matured. It is pro- 
bable that the theories now entertained as to the extent of natural 
ownership in land, and as to the usurpment of its possessor, are 
as yet crude and erroneous. But attention is increasingly given 
to the fact, that the landowner, alone among the inhabitants of 
the country, reaps where he has not sown, gains wealth without 
giving labour, and is appropriating a growing value, the origin 
of which is entirely to be found in the presence and action of 
others. It used to be said, before the land reforms in Ireland 


were brought about, and by no one more frequently than by the 
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late Lord Palmerston, that tenant right was landlord’s money. 
There was, however, another view of the subject, which ulti- 
mately obtained a very formal acquiescence. This was that 
landlord’s right was tenant’s wrong, a grievous, intolerable 
wrong, which must needs be abated, and that the ‘ monstrous 
faith of many made for few’ must be recanted by the statute- 
book at least. It is possible, as the critics of Liberal legislation 
in Ireland have averred, that violence and the dread of further 
violence, hastened the change which the legislature made in the 
Irish land system. But no small part of the blame of violence 
rests on those who make men desperate, however much one may 
deplore the action of those who believe that they have been 
aded by injustice until they are justified in resprting to force. 
There is, indeed, no fear that two law-abiding nations like the 
English and the Scotch, especially since they know that political 
— has been placed in their hands, will resort to any but per- 
ectly legal means in order to work out reforms in a system 
which, from the view of public good and private right, is as 
untenable in Great Britain as it is in Ireland, and is productive 
of great hardship and growing discontent. 
owards such changes as these the atpitude of the agricultural 
labourers will give indirect but powerful assistance. It is to be 
remembered that the conduct of these men has been as judicious 
as their demands have been temperate. The violence with 
which the peasantry emphasized their discontent a generation 
ago is wholly absent from their conduct now. They have learned 
the art of union, and they are applying their art with great force 
and with every prospect of success. It cannot be long before 
they are trusted with a franchise as wide as that already granted 
to the boroughs, and even now existing in some miscalled 
boroughs, which are actually small counties in disguise, Nor 
does it seem likely that the movement which they have insti- 
tuted is in danger of being perverted to the ends of agitation, 
or that they may be made tools of a trade tyranny. The worst 
vices of a perverted trade union are due to the secrecy and 
terrorism of afew unscrupulous men, acting on a densely packed 
mass. In the nature of things agricultural associations cannot 
but court publicity, and never can adopt the machinery of the 
Sheffield Vehmgericht. ‘ Latifundia perdidere Italiam’ was the 
lamentation of Pliny over the desolation of his native country, 
and the ruin of its institutions. It will be singular indeed, but 
highly satisfactory, if the arrest of this process, with its 
irresistible results, should be the work of that body of men 
who a year ago were looked upon as the most stolid, immove- 
able, helpless, and hopeless peasantry in the-world. 
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Art. VII.—Germany : Prussian Influence on its Literature. 

(1.) Bilder aus dem Geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. Von Juian 
Scumipt. Leipsic, 1870. (Pictures from the Intellectual Life 
of the Present Day.) 

(2.) Paul Heyse, Novellen. 


‘He who makes, waits,’ is a Turkish proverb full of wisdom. 
Since the volcanic year of 1848, and the interval of political 
and social collapse which followed, our German neighbours 
have waited—waited not simply for needle-guns and field artil- 
lery, but for the gradual development of individual thorough- 
ness and power, of social and political freedom. Some seventeen 
years ago the tone among thoughtful and liberal German 
writers was to this effect: ‘Our Governments are weak because 
‘the people are weak. Not only is our political situation con- 
‘temptibly bad, but we are afraid of our position, afraid of past, 
‘present, and future. Let us look it in the face. Let us endea- 
‘your as individuals, each in his own circle of thought and 
‘action, to be and do his best. Let each man resolve to do his 
‘duty with firmness and courage, then we shall advance in 
‘commerce, art, and political life. Then we can better demand 
‘uprightness and energy from our statesmen.’ Expressions such 
a3 these from the lips of students and professors in Germany, 
we can ourselves recall. From intelligent women in literary 
circles, and from contemplative German farmers smoking calmly 
under the shadow of their vines, the leaven has spread, slowly 
but surely. It is to this practical awakening among the citizen 
soldiers of Prussia that they owe much of the thoroughness 
which seems to have taken Europe by surprise. The consum- 
mate strategic skill of the Prussian generals could never have 
borne such fruits during the late campaign had their soldiers 
been but drilled machines, instead. of thinking men, animated by 
a firm and honest purpose to do their duty. When we think of 
the sacrifices made by many of these men, we cannot but recall 
those grand lines of Tennyson on our own great soldier,— 


‘Not once or twice in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden roses. 


* * * * 
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Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure, 
Till in all lands and through all human story, 
The path of duty be the way to glory.’ 


Possibly, in a few centuries, we English may be cured of look- 
ing down upon foreigners. When the Belgians have taken our 
iron trade and the Prussians have built the Russian railways, 
when German unity and a German navy cease to be chimeras, 
when we find in our great northern towns whole colonies of 
German merchants, and cotillons danced by the young people 
as much as quadrilles, when the Germans make lighter sponge 
cakes, and are abreast of us in literature and science, it will be 
time for John Bull to rub his eyes and rid himself of a few 
insular prejudices. If he would take a wider range, he might 
see all things better. Sterling has somewhere said, ‘Men 
‘ narrow their views in order to see more distinctly, as they go 
‘ to the bottom of a well to see the stars at noon. But it is a poor 
‘ exchange to give sunlight for starlight.’ In the open sunny 
atmosphere of literature we have long done with such depre- 
ciation. Every year adds to the number of foreign authors 
who have become our household friends. 
A few years since we brought before the readers of this 
Review Herr Julian Schmidt’s work on ‘Modern German Litera- 
ture.* He was at that time joint editor with Gustav Freytag, of 
the Grenzboten magazine. His work contained many critical 
essays, which had appeared in that and in other periodicals. 
The title of his new book is ‘Pictures from the Intellectual 
Life of the Present Day,’ and naturally suggests a wider range 
of thought and reading. Before we proceed to discuss the 
contents of this volume, however, we must enter our protest 
against its unwieldiness, and against the whole non-bookbinding 
system of the Germans. Why does every one of their books 
fall to pieces at the touch of the reviewer’s paper-knife? They 
cannot all have bad consciences. There is this consolation, that 
in one respect at least we still retain our national superiority. 
Herr Schmidt’s first essay has appeared to us to possess a spe- 
cial interest in connection with current events. It is headed, 
‘The Influence of the Prussian State upon German Literature.’ 
To trace this influence from Lessing down to Gutzkow is our 
— purpose. Among living German writers it can, perhaps, 
ardly be maintained that the Prussian element predominates. 
We certainly find no traces of it in their most popular poet and 


* «British Quarterly,’ No. xxxix., 1854. 
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novelist. Paul Heyse gives us rather the impression of the 
pleasure-loving Austrian. Whether he be at home in Berlin 
or Vienna, we hope our readers will agree with us in finding 
him a pleasant companion for an idle hour. 

It is with some hesitation we tread the threshold of Prussian 
history.. Are not the rugged eulogies, the graphic objurgations 
of Mr. Carlyle still ringing in our ears? Let us keep as much 
as may be under the shadow of its literature. We all remember 
that there never was a Prussian race. But colonists of different 
Teutonic families, by means of sword and plough, made good 
their footing in certain districts. We remember how, sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbours, the Prussian State was cradled 
in storm; how from Stralsund to Trieste, from Poland to 
Lorraine, the fields were desolated, the rivers reddened, by con- 
tending armies. There was much rough work to be done before 
the sword could be exchanged for the ploughshare and the pen. 
The first influence cane Totten, by the new monarchy, was 
exerted about 1700, in the founding of the University of Halle 
and the Academy of Berlin. The former Herr Schmidt describes 
as the ‘crystallisation of a great intellectual movement, which 
‘ stirred throughout Germany, and found guidance and concen- 
‘tration in the new University.’ Thomasius in Halle, and 
Spener in Berlin, waged the warfare of the spirit against the 
letter. Those massive incrustations of conventional orthodoxy 
which will gather round our human relations, were persistently 
attacked by them, whether in the province of law, theology, or 
medicine. We may leave it an open question how far King 
Frederick was able to appreciate the philosophical breadth of 
Leibnitz; but he was acute enough, no doubt, to see the advan- 
tage of having sucha man in Berlin. The charming and 
intellectual Queen Sophia Charlotte took pleasure in his society. 
The dull routine of the court life at Berlin stood in sore need 
of some intellectual enlivenment. From the infidel to the 
mystic all thinkers were welcome at her court; Canitz, Besser, 
Newkirch, Canstein, Seckendorf, and many French colonists 
being among the number. It was from the University of Halle 
that Christian Wolf exercised his great influence on theolog 
and on German prose. Frederick William I., however, wit 
characteristic promptitude, turned him out of Halle, on being 
told that, according to Wolf’s doctrine, deserters could not be 
punished. After this followed some seventeen years of in- 


.| tellectual stagnation for Halle and for Prussia. 


Passing on to the reign of Frederick the Great we find two 
centres of literary activity, one at Berlin, and one at Konigs- 
berg, represented by Kant, Hamann, Hippel, and Herder. In 
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Berlin the influx of French philosophers and men of letters may 
possibly have occasioned a run upon French dictionaries, but 
they appear to have exerted no personal influence. All the 
young ladies, it is true, took French lessons, and the scholars 
began to study what had been written beyond the Rhine. The 
indirect influence of such study we see in the increased free- 
dom of thought and expression which surprised the readers of 
Lessing, Hamann, and Herder—an improvement which came 
about, as it were, in spite of themselves, since each of them hated 
what was French, and abused more than they admired. We 
all remember how Frederick William I. administered paternal 
cuffs and kicks, to cure the incurable Fritz of his French pre- 
dilections; how this treatment had the opposite effect, and they 
grew with his growth. The genius of Frederick was as much 
literary as military, but he attained a perfection in the art of 
war which he never approached in the art of versemaking. His 
patronage of French philosophy and literature was a sore trial 
to the patriotic Prussians. He could patronise French savants, 
but would have nothing to do with the Berlin Academy. Short- 
sighted Berliners! Must not that young fresh life now stirring 
with the first inspiration of spring, be left to branch and bur- 
geon as it will? Do not cramp it by a park paling. You owe 
eternal gratitude to Frederick, for the ‘wholesome neglect’ 
which stimulated patriotism and individuality. 

Lessing, however, was obliged, in consequence of the king’s 
disfavour, to leave Berlin. Some of his literary followers ulti- 
mately drifted away into the camps of the Illuminati, the 
Jesuits, and the Mystics, and opposed themselves to Goethe and 
Herder. The Illuminati, those very dull gentlemen, with their 
polite pedantry, their fine feelings, and polished phrases, 
rejoiced in the patronage both of the king and of the Emperor 
Joseph. The pet topic of the Austrian court was their fine 
theory of humanity, of universal brotherhood, by means of 
which the world was to be regenerated. Men no longer embraced 
each other in the name of the ‘ Vaterland,’ but of humanity. 
Patriotism was to become an extinct virtue. The intentions of 
the Emperor Joseph may have been wise and good, but the 
Germans undoubtedly owed much subsequent discredit to the 
spread of this cosmopolitan cant. Mirabeau, with characteristic 
audacity, is said to have reproached Frederick the Great that he 
was ‘only the Julius, not also the Augustus of his people.’ The 
king replied, ‘You do not know what you are saying. I have 
‘ left my people free play, and by taking no part at all in their 
‘literary achievements have done far more for them and for 
‘Tilumination than if T had exercised authority.’. Goethe’s 
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-_ of the influence of the Prussian monarchy is to this 
effect 


‘The lofty ideal of their king, which the Prussian writers cherished, 
made them what they were ; and the less he noticed their efforts the 
more strenuous they became. Formerly, by means of the French 
colony, and later, through the prejudice of the king for the literature 
of that nation, a leaven of French culture had come into Prussia, 
which was most advantageous for the Germans, inasmuch as it called 
forth resistance and opposition. In the same way the dislike of 
Frederick for everything German, was an advantage to the growth of 
literary life.’ 


The Prussian writers who during the time of Frederick the 
Great exercised the greatest influence upon German literature 
up to the dawn of Goethe’s genius, were Tale , Winkelmann, 
Kant, Mézer, Hamann, Herder, Hippel, ual Chodoviecky ; 
names familiar to all students of German literature, and to them 
Mr. Schmidt’s admirable criticism will perhaps be of value. 


‘ It is the peculiarity of modern literature that it begins not with 
production, but with criticism. It does not cultivate, it strives after 
culture. It results not from the abundance of developed national 
power, but from a vague stirring consciousness of powers unsatisfied, 
undeveloped. German literature remained a mere plaything so long 
as people were content with pretty poems on love and wine, God and 
virtue, spring and Fatherland; so long as poetry, with folded arms 
behind it, had done its best. The greatness of German literature 
begins with the feeling that such work is vain and hollow, with the 
hunger for reality, with the passionate hatred of empty words, with 
an eager yearning after the true and the beautiful, and a firm resolve 
to find it. Of this tendency the works of Lessing, Winkelmann, 
Kant, Mézer, Hamann, and Herder are characteristic utterances. 
Not without reason did Hamann do honour to the passions, and 
repeat again and again that in passion lay the true power of man. 
Without that passion rising when aroused almost to Berserker fury, 
Lessing would not be our Lessing. Winkelmann might have been an 
excellent philologist, an admirable art-critic, but never a leader of 
German literature, had he not been possessed by so passionate a love 
for the antique. With Kant there was less of passion observable ; 
indeed it assumed an entirely different form. About him there are 
few weak points. He developes rather the humorous vein of our 
country, in the use of his favourite weapons, scorn and sarcasm. But 
he has about him not a little of Frederick the Great. The man who 
at the age of two-and-twenty could coolly declare he had the purpose 
and the power to throw over the existing philosophy, and who could 
hold unflinchingly this purpose up to his fifty-seventh year, and then 
with a sudden battle-shock like that of the seven years’ war, sweep all 


before him, that man has in his nature somewhat of the autocrat, 
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though he be clothed in a garment of modesty. Transcendental 
idealism invaded the philosophy of Wolf, as the Prussian element 
penetrated the German state. It caused no disorganisation, but gave 
a new impulse, whose unresting impetus is the most powerful feature 
of our present intellectual life. It was intensely Prussian to deal 
in so summary a manner with the question of the justification of 
God with regard to the happiness of His creatures, as to declare that 
the world was not made that all beings might be happy, but that 
they should do their duty ; and that the first duty of a reasonable 
being was truth. In Prussia, at the time when Kant proclaimed his 
doctrine, there was no excess of happiness ; but people did their 
duty, though it might be with a grumble. In such troublous times 
the harshness of the doctrine added to its effect. That generation in 
East Prussia which with the greatest self-sacrifice opposed foreign 
tyranny during the war of freedom was trained by Kant, taught by 
his doctrine, and inspired by his example.’ (Pp. 68-69.) 


The next group of influential writers in Germany was by no 
means Prussian in its origin or locality. Therefore we shall 
not dwell upon it in this place, although the mere mention of 
Weimar suggests the great names of Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, 
and others well known to our readers. We must rather look 
in the direction of the Romantic school for the continuance of 
Prussian influence. So much has been written in Germany 
respecting this school, that we are not surprised to find Mr. 
Schmidt bestowing upon it a few paragraphs only. He gives 
a short chapter upon Schelling, in which is told the curious 
history of A. W. Schlegel, his wife Caroline, and Schelling. It 
is an illustration of that extraordinary confusion of ideas under 
which the members of this chaotic school for the most part 
laboured. One of its striking characteristics has always 
appeared to us to be its youthfulness. It was young eager life 
which burst the bands of Berlin conventionalities, literary and 
social. Only the audacity of youth could have despised the 
Illuminati and declined ‘sthetic tea-parties.’ Eminently 
youthful too was its passionate opposition to existing shams 
of all kinds, to philistinism and prose, carried on in the pages 
of the Atheneum. It endeavoured to establish a new code of 
morality, which was to separate it for ever from the dull pro- 
priety of the philister. Morality was to become subordinate to 
esthetics. How this doctrine worked is best answered by the 
chequered histories of its promoters. A transition from the 
moral vigour of Kant to the esthetic libertinism of Schelling 
might well lead to some extravagances. Born of reaction, the 
whole history of the school was a transition ; its inconsistencies 
were growth. Schleiermacher it could proudly reckon as its 


priest, Schelling as its philosopher, the two Schlegels were its 
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critics, followed by a train of poets, most of them familiar 
names to us, as Jean Paul, Novalis, Tieck, Heinrich von Kleist, 
and others. These men, young and ardent, found their count 
in a state of intellectual and moral torpor. It took the battle of 
Jena and the publication of Schleiermacher’s ‘ Discourses’ to 
shake them out of their apathy. Jean Paul followed with his 
‘Morning Gleams.’ Fichte and Steffens roused the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the students. Kérner, H. von Kleist, and others, 
gave lyric utterance to the new patriotism which flashed and 
kindled in all hearts. Goethe, who hated politics, was no longer 
young. This was his own defence when reproached as indifferent 
and unpatriotic. The young Romanticists, therefore, did good 
service in exciting that public spirit which ultimately saved the 
country from the talons of the French eagle. We may further 
trace this youthfulness in their contempt for artistic forms, their 
seeming incapacity for giving forcible expression to their teem- 
ing thoughts. And the thoughts themselves, how vague they 
often are, despite their richness and their passionate beauty ! 
The burden of the whole school might be embodied in that 
weird wail of Heinrich von Kleist— 


‘Ich komme, ich weiss nicht von wo 
Ich bin ich weiss nicht was ; 
Tch fahre, ich weiss nicht wohin 
Mich wundert dass ich so frélich bin !’ 


That this indefiniteness, this mystery, attracts and fascinates, 
we cannot deny even in our common-place moods. In ~~ 
at a picture, does not our éye always linger where the clou 
clings to the hill-top—half revealing, half concealing, or 
where the sudden light on the horizon draws us out into the 
infinite mystery beyond? While we are young we have the 
golden pass-key into this enchanted garden. We can better 
understand Novalis and Jean Paul at twenty than ai forty. Is 
it the German idiom or the spiritual insight that fails us? 
Alas! do we not find it almost the same with Shelley or with 
Keats ? 

But we are rambling: let us return to Berlin. The esthetic 
tea-parties, with their prim propriety, have been fairly laughed 
out of fashion. Their place has been taken by little literary 
gatherings of friends, free and genial, where conversation is 
cultivated and individuality studied. It is an evening in the 
year 1803: a choice little company are assembled and listening 
to Varnhagen von Ense, who reads aloud from Wieland. He is 
interrupted by the entrance of a visitor—a small graceful 
figure, with dark floating draperies, passes up through the 
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guests. She has abundant black hair, and dark full eyes that 
make you wonder whether they give or receive the most. In 
her musical, genial voice she exchanges pleasantries with Graf 
Lippe. Varnhagen is spell-bound ; he hears the murmur of her 
name—Rahel Levin; he watches her all the time of her short 
visit, and then indites a poem, which, although a perfect 
stranger, he sends to her the next day. They did not meet 
again for a long interval, but she ultimately became his wife, 
and eighteen years of married life seem only to have deepened 
his affectionate admiration. Although a Jewess by birth, Rahel 
was Prussian in all her sympathies. She was neither an 
authoress, an artist, nor a beauty, yet in her pleasant sa/on at 
Berlin she gathered about her as friends—not as. ‘ lions ’—all 
the intellectual men of the day. From her couch of suffering, 
where she often lay for months together, she influenced by her 
letters such men as Humboldt, Gentz, Steffens, Alexander von 
Marvitz, Fouqué, David Veit, Heinrich von Kleist. Rahel was 
the friend of the romanticists, and has been called the mother 
of Young Germany. To Rahel, Heine owed as much as to 
Hegel. Appreciated mainly in cultivated circles, he was the 
prophet of that phenomenon of literature happily so transi- 
tory, known as ‘ Welt-schmerz:’ the curious result of conflict 
between self-assertion and self-distrust, the poetry of universal 
suffering. Heine has for ever at his elbow the mocking fiend 
who, by his scorn, must paralyse all true or passionate utterance. 
The Young Germany school are all tormented by that fear of 
being laughed at which very conceited people have, so they 
wrest the weapon from your hand by mocking at themselves. 
They deal much in a squib and cracker explosiveness, resulting in 
noise and smoke—never seem to grow any older or do anything 
thoroughly. In dedicating his ‘Atta Troll’ to Varnhagen, Heine 
speaks of it as the ‘last forest lay of romanticism.’ The 
worship of nature was to make way for the worship of doubt. 
Scorn took the place of belief; sarcasm the place of mystery. 
Berlin was the home of both schools. Strauss and Feuerbach 
were mainly influenced by Schleiermacher and Hegel. Gutzkow 
and Bruno Bauer are genuine Berliners, while Borne derived 
most of his early impressions from Berlin and Halle. More 
direct and straightforward than others of the Young Germany 
school, his writings produced a powerful impression upon the 
youth of Germany. He laid the foundation stone of that 
German democracy which is to this day the bugbear of Count 
Bismarck. 


We will now sum up our rapid sketch of Prussian literary 
influence in Schmidt’s words :— 
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Prussian Ascendency. 


‘The Prussian State has done its work, not by the will of one or 
other of its rulers, but by its existence, by its natural force. The 
State naturally had the desire, at least, to seek an independent existence. 
Among the virtues which the older Hohenzollerns possessed as rulers, 
was the common sense to prefer the needful to the ornamental. They 
laid the foundation before they designed the cupola. On the con- 
solidation of that great national movement called the Reformation, 
Prussia came forward as the most powerful Protestant State. As such 
it soon became the centre of the intellectual life of Germany. We 
can at least dream of what might have been, and imagine it possible 
that the French Revolution had produced no Napoleon. Then, 
perhaps, the importance of the lesser German Principalities would 
have lasted longer. The example of Weimar would have been 
imitated, and we should have had more tragedies, more romantic 
poems. Inasmuch as this was not the case, the intellectual life, under 
the influence of Prussia, drifted more into the region of prose, of 
reflection, of practical philosophy and morals ; even into the province 
of politics, which cannot be said to thrive apart from a wide organiza- 
tion.’ Literature has not gained in colour, on the contrary. But we 
shall not look in vain for blossom and fruits, if the stem be healthy 
and vigorous. And with regard to Prussian ascendency, our German 
brothers will perhaps be reconciled in time, if they will but be 
convinced that our most earnest wish concerning them is that every 
reason for such ascendency should cease ; that every German should 
share with us, alike the honours or the burdens which we, whether 
willingly or not, have hitherto borne alone.’-——-(Page 89.) 


There is no occasion for us to remark that Julian Schmidt 
is himself a Prussian. 

Among living German writers, Paul Heyse, with his polished 
placidity, offers the most startling contrast to the storm-tossed, 
self-tormenting fervours of the Young Germany school. One 
feels somewhat like the Ancient Mariner, when, after his fear 
and agony— 

‘ The sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon ; 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.’ 


To judge from his writings, Paul Heyse must possess a calm, 
felicitous temperament; at rest with himself and with his 
fellow-men. All his landscapes have a bright atmosphere and 
a cloudless sky. His men and women are charming poetic 
creations without angularities. Real people can make them- 
selves so unpleasant, and Paul Heyse does not like anything 
unpleasant. He himself says, in a preface,— 
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‘I have never been able to draw a character that had not some- 
thing amiable about it. Certainly not a female character with which 
I was not to a certain extent in love. Why should I trouble myself 
in poetry with things that in real life are indifferent, or even repulsive, 
tome? There are plenty of other people who prefer to paint what 
is ugly.’ 


We are not altogether = therefore, at the lack of 
strength shown by many of his heroes. They have, for the 
most part, a vague, conciliatory disposition, which inclines them 
to shirk an evil rather than to face it. They share their author’s 
objection to tragic extremes. Heyse’s last volume bears the 
title, ‘Moral Tales.’ On the whole, however, we are con- 
strained to prefer those tales which are not specially announced 
as moral. ‘The author considers it his vocation to widen con- 
ventional boundaries. His heroes and heroines remove time- 
honoured landmarks. This we are called upon to admire as 
progress. Here is a fragment, the author’s own defence 
addressed to Madame Toutlemonde (Mrs. Grundy) :— 


‘Such natures have always fallen under the ostracism of society. 
But they are not, therefore, homeless ; they are banished into the 
region of poetry.’ ‘If such cases of heroic self-assertion are brought 
before the public by the poetic power of a great genius, the thought 
rises,even in the petty propriety-fretted soul of the philister, that the 
human race would cut a better figure if such exceptions were the rule.’ 


We follow delightedly when Paul Heyse leads us into regions 
of fairyland, through charming scenes of Italian life, or even 
anegh his polished and musical little dramas; but when he 
plays the moralist, we close the book with a surreptitious yawn. 
‘La Rabbiata,’ one of his shorter novelettes, is quite a gem. 
After reading it, you seem to see it all before you like a picture. 
Padre Curato, the good, round, little priest, comes down among 
the fishermen to find boat for Capri. As he pushes off with 
Antonino, an Italian peasant-girl, poorly clothed and carrying 
a bundle, steps up to the boat; Antonino helps her in, and lays 
his jacket on the bench beside the padre. The girl pushes aside 
the jacket and sitsdown. The padre takes her to task for being 
called La Rabbiata, for having rejected a certain painter, and for 
behaving so proudly to all the young men; it would be better 
for herself and her sick mother if she were married. Laurella 
stoutly declares she will never marry; and at last reluctantly 
gives as the reason of her resolve, that she had witnessed 
terrible scenes of violence on the part of her father, of which 
the mother’s present helpless suffering was the result. ‘M 
‘mother could not defend herself because she loved him. 
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‘ will never love any man, to be alternately kicked and caressed.’ 
Arrived at Capri, the padre finds his way to the friends with 
whom he is to stay until the next day; Laurella carries her 
silk to the purchaser, who is to make it into ribbon. Antonino 
has said he will not return until the evening. lLaurella may go 
with him or not, as she pleases; he spends the interval in 
watching all the roads and footpaths, which he explains to the 
host of the little inn by his having doubts about the weather. 
At length Laurella reappears ; she walks straight to the boat, 
and then looks inquiringly round to see if there are no other 
passengers. Antonino, without a word, lifts her in his arms 
through the water into the boat. 


‘She sat herself down at one end of the boat, her back half-turned 
to him, so that he could only see her side-face. Her features were 
still graver than usual. Over her short forehead, the hair hung low, 
her delicate nostrils quivered with an obstinate expression, the full 
mouth was firmly closed. When they had passed on some distance in 
silence, feeling the heat of the sun, she took the cloth in which the 
bread was wrapped and tied it across her plaited hair. Then she 
began to eat the bread for her mid-day meal, as she had had nothing 
at Capri. Antonino did not see this quietly long. He fetched two 
oranges out of the basket, which had been full in the morning, and 
said, “There is something with your bread, Laurella. Don't think I 
have kept them for you. They rolled out into the boat from the 
baskets as I brought them on board.” 

‘You eat them, my bread is enough for me.” 

‘ “They are refreshing in the heat, and you have walked far.” 

‘“The people yonder gave me a glass of water, and that has 
refreshed me.” 

‘“ As you like,” said he ; and let them fall again into the basket. 

‘Silence again. The sea was smooth as a river, and scarcely 
whispered round the keel. Even the white seabirds, from their nests 
in the rocks, fell silently upon their prey. 

*“You could take the two oranges home to your mother,” began 
Antonino again. 

‘We have some at home, and when they are gone I can buy 
more.” 

‘“ Do take them to her with a greeting from me.” 

‘« She does not know you.” 

‘«“ You could tell her who I am.” 

*«T do not know you either.” 

‘And now they sat in the boat like the bitterest enemies; both 
with beating hearts, Antonino’s good-natured face was of an angry 
red ; he struck the waves so that the foam sprang up, and his lips 
trembled as though he smothered evil words. She, affecting to notice 
nothing, put on her most innocent look, She bent over the edge of 
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the boat, letting the sea ripple through her fingers. Then she took 
off the handkerchief again, and arranged her hair as though she were 
alone in the boat. Only her eyebrows still worked, and ‘she pressed 
her wet hands upon her burning cheeks, vainly seeking to cool them. 
Now they were in mid-ocean: far and wide no sail was to be seen. 
The island was far behind. The coast lay before them in the sunny 
haze ; not even a swallow crossed the deep solitude. Antonino looked 
round. The red died suddenly from his cheek, and he let fall the 
oar. Laurella turned to him involuntarily, excited, but fearless. 

‘« T must make an end of it,” he burst out. “I have borne it too 
long, and wonder it has not made an end of me. -You do not know 
me, you say! Have you not seen long enough how I have followed 
you like a madman, and had my whole heart full? And you only 
ut your lips and turn your back.” 

‘“ What had I to say to you?” she answered, shortly. “ Of course 
I have seen what you meant ; but I do not choose to be food for the 
gossips. Fer marry you I will not, you nor anyone else.” 

‘“ Not anyone? You will not always say so. Because you sent 
away the painter? Bah! You were a child then. You will be 
lonely some day, and then, mad as you are, you will take the first 
who comes.” 

‘<¢ No one knows his future. It may be I shall change my mind. 
What does it matter to you?” 

* “ What does it matter to me!” he shouted; and sprang from the 
bench, so that the boat rocked. “ What it matters to me! You can 
ask that, and know what I feel. The wretch should die whom you 
treat better than you treat me.” 

‘“ Have I ever given you a promise? Can I help it that your 
head is turned? What right have you over me?” 

‘ “Oh,” he cried, “ it is not written down. No advocate has made 
it out in Latin and sealed it; but I know that I have as much right 
to you as I have to heaven, if I am a brave fellow. Do you think I 
will stand by when another leads you to church, and the girls shrug 
their shoulders as they pass me? Am I to bear that disgrace ?” 

*« Do what you like. You will not frighten me, however much 
you threaten. I shall do as I like.” 

‘“ You will not speak that way long,” he said, trembling from head 
to foot. “Iam man enough not to have my life spoiled by such a 
wilful one. Do you know that you are here in my power, and must 
do what I will?” 

‘She started imperceptibly, and looked at him with re eye. 
“You may murder me if you dare,” she said slowly. 

‘“ Nothing should be half done,” he said, and his voice softened. 
“There is room for us both in the sea. I cannot help you, child.” 
And he spoke almost compassionately. “We must both go down, 
together and now,” he cried, loudly, seizing her suddenly with both 
arms, But in a moment he withdrew his right hand, the blood rushed 
out, she had bitten it. 
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*“ Must I do what you will?” she cried, and pushed him with a 
hasty movement from her. ‘Let us see if I am in your power!” 
She sprang over the edge of the boat, and for a moment was lost in 
the deep. She came again to the surface. Her skirts clung round 
her, her hair, loosened by the waves, hung heavily about her neck ; 
she swam out strongly, without uttering a sound, away from the boat 
toward the coast. The sudden horror seemed to have paralyzed 
Antonino. He stood in the boat, bending forward, staring wildly 
before him as though at a miracle. Then he shook himself, seized the 
oars, and pursued her, while the bottom of the boat became red from 
the blood of his wound. Quickly as she swam, he was soon at her 
side. 

‘* By the Holy Mary!” he cried, “come into the boat. I have 
been mad. God knows what has clouded my reason. It was like a 
lightning in my brain that fired me, and I knew not what I did or 
said. You shall not forgive me, Laurella; only save your life and 
get into the boat.” 

‘She swam on as though she heard nothing. ‘You cannot reach 
the land, it is two miles off. Think of your mother ; if anything 
happens to you it will kill her.” 

‘With one look she measured the distance to the shore. Then, 
without a word, swam to the boat and took hold of it. He stood up 
to help her, and his jacket slipped into the sea as her weight drew 
down the boat. She sprang deftly in and resumed her place. He 
took up the oars while she wrung the water out of her hair and her 
dripping dress. Looking down into the boat, she saw the blood, 
and cast a quick glance at the bleeding hand upon the oar. 

‘ “There,” she said, and offered him her handkerchief. 

‘ He shook his head, and rowed on. At last she rose, went to him, 
and bound the handkerchief round the deep wound. Then, spite of 
his resistance, she took from him one oar, and rowed silently with 
powerful strokes. Both were pale and still. As they approached the 
land fishermen met them, who called to Antonino and laughed at 
Laurella. Neither looked up nor answered. The sun stood high 
over Procida as they reached the Marina. Laurella shook out her 
half-dry folds, and sprang on shore. yar 

‘ “ Addio !” said Laurella, and turned towards the upward path. 

‘  Good-night !” cried the youth, without looking after her.’ 


Antonino put away his nets and orange baskets; then, weak 
and weary, feeling the day would never end, threw himself 
upon his bed. A knock rouses him from a slight slumber. 
Starting up, he finds Laurella, who has brought soothing herbs, 
and insists on washing and dressing the wound. This done, 
she offers him a silver cross as compensation for the lost jacket. 
He lays it in her, basket, tells her she must go, and begs when 
they meet again that she will not even look at him; he says,— 
‘Now, good night, and let it be the last.’ Large tears roll down 
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Laurella’s cheeks, she can control herself no longer ; she bitterly 
upbraids, not him, but herself. The pent-up struggle in her 
heart is ended in a moment. The enemies make a lasting 
peace. Padre Curato is surprised and delighted that the 
obstinacy against which his arguments were of no avail, has 
been entirely overcome. 

‘Der Salamander’ is a very clever composition, although it 
can scarcely be called a story. It isa diary in verse. Written 
in a smart, sarcastic vein, the reader enjoys the first few pages, 
and entertains a latent hope that the heroine may ultimately 
interest him. But when the main incident—the turning-point 
of the story in fact—is discovered to be the finding by the hero 
of a laundress’s bill written on the back of one of his own 
love-letters, the interest ceases, and the result to the reader is a 
general dissatisfaction, and skimming of the page-headings to 
the end of the piece. 

More to our taste is the admirably-told tale of ‘ Die Blinden.’ 
The son of a village pastor and the daughter of the sexton are 
both blind :— 


‘They are inseparable companions. When Clemens reaches his 
fifteenth, and Marlene her fourteenth year, the physician is sanguine 
that in both cases an operation might be attended with success. He 
comes on purpose to the village. For his convenience Clemens is 
removed into a little room beside that of Marlene. During the 
operation, the boy sees a confused gleam for a few seconds, which fills 
him with delight. However, the bandages must be replaced, absolute 
rest and quiet are necessary. With Clemens all goes well; but the 
delicate nervous system of Marlene is highly excited. She is feverish, 
and for the first three nights requires watching. On the fourth day 
after the operation, they are allowed to get up. Clemens leads 
Marlene carefully by the arm, steering dexterously between the 
furniture in the well-known room. 

*“ Come,” he said, eagerly, “lean on me, you are still weak. It 
would do you good to breathe a little fresh air; here it is too close and 
heavy for you. But the doctor says it is not yet safe. Your eyes 
might be injured, even made blind again, if they saw the light too 
soon. Oh, now I know the difference between light and dark. The 
music of flutes is not so sweet as that first glimpse ; it hurt me, that 
I must say ; but it was such a blessed pain I could gladly have looked 
always. You will know it, too; but not just yet. I shall do nothing 
the whole day but look. But what I want to know, Marlene, is— 
you know they say things have different colours. What colour is 
your face, and mine, are they dark or light? It would be dreadful if 
they were not beautiful and bright. Shall I be able to recognise you 
with my eyes? Now, by feeling, I can tell you from any one else in 
the world. But, afterwards, we shall have to learn to know each 
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other afresh. I know now that your cheek and your hair feel soft. 
I wonder if the eyes will be so too? I do so wish to know, and we 
have so long to wait.” In this tone he talked on incessantly, and did 
not notice that she walked silently beside him. Many of his words had 
sunk deep into her heart. She had never before thought of what she 
herself looked like. She had heard of a looking-glass without under- 
standing it. When Marlene was again in bed, and her mother supposed 
her asleep, the thought still haunted her,—how dreadful it would be 
if our faces were not bright! She had heard the words beautiful and 
ugly, and that ugly people were pitied and often less beloved. 
“Formerly it was all alike to him ; he played with my hair and 
called it silken threads. Now he will give it up if he finds me ugly. 
And he—if he is so too, I will not let him notice it ; I shall still love 
him. But no, I am certain he is not ; he cannot be ugly.” . . . 
‘She was alone in the room; what was to hinder her from putti 

an end to her uncertainty at once, from seeing herself and him? She 
thinks only of this, forgetting the physician’s words. So, hastily, 
without waiting to consider, she finds her way into the adjoining 
room, moves quietly on her toes to the bedside of the sleeping boy. 
Holding her breath, she bends over him, and tears away the cover 
from her eyes. To her horror, all is dark as before. She had 
forgotten that it was night, and she had heard it said that in the 
night all people were blind. She had thought that from a seeing eye 
light must stream out, and show it, and everything else. Now she 
felt the boy’s warm breath upon her cheek, but could distinguish no 
form. She is on the point of returning, frightened and half-despairing, 
when a bright flash darted through the window, then another, and 
another, the air quivered with light ; there is a tumult of thunder 
and rain without. But she gazes one moment only upon the head 
with its clustering curls pressed against the pillow, the visage fades in 
streams of tears; terrified, and with an unutterable fureboding, she 
rushes again into her room, replaces the bandage and sinks into her 
bed. She knows too surely that she has seen for the first and last 
time. . . . Weeks have passed. For the first time the young 
power of the children’s sight is to be tested. The windows have been 
wreathed with green garlands, and both rooms decorated with flowers 
and foliage. The squire himself and the most intimate friends of the 
two families are there to congratulate the parents, and to rejoice in 
the surprise of the children. Marlene, with a nervous dread, cowered 
among the green branches in the corner, when Clemens, flushed with 
rapture, was brought to her, and seized her hand. He had begged to 
be allowed to see her first. So the bandages were taken off at the 
same moment. A cry of wordless ecstasy burst from the boy’s lips. 
He remained motionless with an eager smile, and bright eyes moving 
up and down. He had forgotten that Marlene stood before him and 
knew not yet what a human form was. She did nothing to remind 
him of herself. Statue-like she stood, only her eyelids quivered 
gently over the clear, brown, dead eyes. No one present had any 
NO, CXI. 
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fear ; they thought only that the new wonders around had petrified 
her. But when the delight of the boy found utterance, they said to 
him, “This is Marlene,” and in his old way he stroked her cheek 
with his hand, and said, “ You have a bright face ,” then her 
tears streamed forth ; she shook her head vehemently, saying half- 
audibly, “It is all dark here; it is all the same as_before.”’— 
Pp. 17-20. 


As the years pass away, Clemens becomes an enthusiastic 

student of natural science. There is a struggle in his heart 

between his love for Marlene and his desire to devote his life 

entirely to study. Marlene, too, has her battle to fight against 

the torturing jealousy she at first feels of that world of wonders 

which is taking her place in his heart, and which she can never 

know or see. But it is fought out. In spite of her blindness, 

she becomes a perfect hausfrau and nurse to her widowed father. 

At his death she goes to live in the parsonage, which has 

always been her second home. Here the visit of a fellow- 

student rouses the jealousy of Clemens, and ultimately brings 

about an understanding between the young people. And so 
Marlene’s life was henceforth brightened from within. 

Let us now commend to our readers who may chance to meet 
with Herr Schmidt’s book, his admirable essays upon Erckmann- 

Chatrian and the late Russian novelist, Ivan Tourgénief. If 
the works of the former authors excite in Mr. Schmidt’s mind 
a strong desire for their literary annexation, it is perhaps only 
German, if not human. Those charming tales, now welcomed 
as household friends throughout Europe, being written by 
natives of Alsace, ought, in his view, to have originally 
appeared in the German language. Less pardonable, though 
not equally harmless, is the animus which Mr. Schmidt has 
occasionally allowed to mar his criticism of French writers in 
his newly published Essays; a volume which has not only 
followed upon its predecessor, but also upon the Franco- 
German war with fatal precipitation. Mr. Schmidt’s analytical 
power and clear vigorous style have won for him a prominent 
place among literary critics, but he has never been infallible. 
It is scarcely wise to publish as impartial criticism impressions 
received during a time of extraordinary excitement. Some of 
the Essays treat ably of English writers and their works. In 
reference to them we would only express our latent hope for 
Mr. Schmidt, that, after further study, he may one day come to 
understand and appreciate the genius of Thackeray. At present 
we are constrained to say with regret, that on this point his 
usual perspicacity has failed him, and he is in a condition of 
lamentable darkness. 
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Art. VITI.— Results of Disestablishment in Ireland. 

(l.) The Irish Church Act, 1869 ; with an Introductory Statement 
of its Provisions, Notes, and Explanations. By Wituam G. 
Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, 
and Co. 


(2.) The Constitution of the Church of Treland ; being Statutes 
passed at the General Convention, 1870, Dublin: Hodges, 
Foster, and Co. 


Tse abolition of the Irish Establishment is in some re- 
spects the most remarkable event connected with the eccle- 
siastical history of these kingdoms which has occur.ed since 
the days of the Reformation. Once before, upwards of 200 
years ago, it was overthrown, along with the English Esta- 
blishment, but all things were then out of course, and the 
monarchy itself was temporarily superseded. The great change 
now accomplished, which removes an institution which had 
its roots in 300 years of national history, has taken place in 
the ordinary routine .of constitutional legislation, in a time of 
profound peace, and during the reign of the most popular of 
English sovereigns. Nothing was more remarkable than the 
shortness and decisiveness of the work. Most changes of 
equal magnitude have a long foreground of preparation ; cam- 
paign follows campaign for the greater part of a generation, 
like the struggle that led to the disruption of the Church of 
Scotland ; but in this instance the triumph of justice filled 
everyone with a sensation of astonishment, because men 
hardly knew what might come next in presence of a force 
which achieved its results with such unexampled swiftness. 
The members of the Irish Church could not for a long time 
realize even the possibility of danger, though upon the more 
observant and thoughtful of them the formal announcement of 
Mr.Gladstone’s measure fell with that deep and depressing effect 
which often accompanies a stroke tnat has for some time been 
looked for. We need not say that the idea of severing the 
connection between Church and State in Ireland was viewed 
with very different feelings by people in England as well as in 
Ireland. Some interested in the welfare and even the exist- 
ence of a great institution which had prevailed so long, dreaded 
the possible extinction of the influence of Protestant truth in 
a community of 5,000,000 or 6,000,009, while they apprehended 
the possibility of similar institutions on this side of the Chan- 
nel feeling the shock, and perhaps ultimately sharing the fate 
of the Trish Establishment. Others dreaded the step, = 80 
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much as objectionable in itself, as perilous, because it seemed 
to indicate an anti-Protestant and anti-Christian policy, toward 
which the tendency is only too strong already. On the other 
hand, the great majority of the people of the United Kingdom 
regarded the change with a more or less qualified gratification, 
chiefly because the Irish Episcopal Church was to be no longer 
the symbol of hateful domination and national injustice, breed- 
ing social inequalities and jealousies, or the representative of a 
mere political Christianity. Even some of the most devoted 
English Churchmen expressed their conviction that as a Pro- 
testant and Christian policy is never shown to any advantage 
where a wrong is maintained, true religion had a far better 
prospect in Ireland without endowment or establishment than 
with them; while others saw an ample compensation for the 
loss of endowments, not merely in the gain of moral power 
caused by a new position, but in the transmutation of an 
Erastian Church into a self-constituted, self-regulated, self- 
supporting Christian community. It was generally felt, indeed, 
that if the new Church should be able to rise to the importance 
of the occasion, it might do more in one day to promote the 
cause of true Christianity than by centuries of effort prosecuted 
in opposition to the influence of centuries of inflexible prejudice. 
But, in all sections of British Protestantism, there was general 
rejoicing that, in the attempt to carry out the technical and 
scientific consistency of modern legislation, the policy of con- 
current endowment was expressly condemned, and the severance 
of Church and State fully effected by the simple satisfaction of 
existing life-interests. 

The Irish Episcopal Church, of course, looked upon the 
change in its position with a very different feeling. It is hard 
for men to lose a privilege, to be cast down from a position of 


ascendency, to be deprived of what they have ever regarded as 


invaluable advantages ; and it is no matter of wonder that they 
should make a great effort to retain them. But if the effort be 
continued beyond a fitting point, there comes at once a loss of 
dignity, a loss of character, anda loss of noble opportunity. We 
shall say nothing now upon this point, simply remarking that 
the heads of Irish Episcopacy were from the first singularly 
blind to the consequences of disestablishment. The Primate of 
all Ireland declared that the Protestants would leave the country 
en masse ; the Bishop of Cork said it would be utterly im- 
possible to uphold and maintain a tenth part of the churches 
and ministers at present in the service of the Church; and the 
Earl of Bandon, brother of the Bishop of Tuam, prophesied 
that the parish churches would be closed, that there would be 
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no minister to marry the people or baptize their offspring, and 
that Episcopalians would be utterly abandoned to popery or 
heathenism. They could not for a length of time realize the 
new advantages of their position. The laity were the first to 
discover that it was no small gain for their Church to be freed 
from Erastian bondage, with power to frame its own laws, to 
choose its own policy, and appoint its own officers, with no 
other restrictions on its freedom than are common to all 
voluntary religious communities, to have its bishops withdrawn 
from the sphere of secular politics, and devote their undivided 
energies to the advancement of purely spiritual interests, to be 
rid of the danger of worldly statesmen appointing Ritualist or 
Rationalist bishops, and to be clear of the scandal of the 
ecclesiastical courts, which cast intolerable odium on the name 
of Protestant Christianity. Meanwhile, the change was viewed 
with feelings of relief, if not of gratification, by the members of 
other denominations in Ireland. The Presbyterians, irritated 
by graveyard quarrels during the discussions of Parliament, 
and always incensed at the exclusive assumptions of the parish 
clergy, rejoiced at the success of a measure which destroyed 
the supremacy of a single sect, and removed from all others 
the stigma of inferiority, while it abolished, along with 
their Regium Donum, the royal grant to Maynooth, and the 
endowments of Arianism. The Roman Catholics were sin- 
gularly silent during the progress of the measure, but it was 
undoubtedly accepted by the great body of the people as a great 
act of national justice, and a recognition of their right to 
equality before the law. 

It is important that English Voluntaries should have an 
exact understanding of all the circumstances and effects of 
Irish disestablishment, because as the day of civil establish- 
ments of religion in other parts of the kingdom is evidently 
drawing to an end, it is wise and necessary to guard against 
such mistakes as were undoubtedly made in winding up the 
affairs of the Irish Church, lest, in emancipating other churches 
from State control, we should almost re-endow them at the 
parting moment. The Legislature certainly never intended by 
disendowment to accumulate additional wealth upon the Irish 
Church, or to leave it, with one exception, the wealthiest 
ecclesiastical body in Christendom, thus spoiling the grace of 
England’s act of justice to Ireland, and establishing, by a visible 
superiority of possession, a residuum of practical ascendency to 
be an eyesore to the present, if not to future generations. The 
design of the Legislature was, undoubtedly, to provide simply 
and solely for the just satisfaction of all legitimate life-interests. 
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It is exactly three years since the Irish Church Act was 
passed, and exactly a year and a half since Protestant Episco- 
pacy entered on its new and independent career as a free 
religious community. It may be thought to be almost too soon 
to judge of all the effects of disestablishment, but it cannot be 
too soomto describe the new constitution of the Church, its 
financial reconstruction, and the tendency of certain changes 
already manifest in its more recent history which require 
immediate consideration in the interests of political equality as 
well as of pure Protestantism. We propose, therefore, to dis- 
charge our task by examining the changes wrought by dis- 
establishment in their ecclesiastical, financial, political, and 
religious aspects. 

We must, in the first instance, briefly trace the successive 
steps taken from the moment of the passing of the Act till the 
new constitution was framed, which so completely alters the 
visible structure of the Irish Episcopal Church. The Act 
repeals any Act of Parliament which prevented synodical meet- 
ings, and leaves the bishops, clergy, and laity at liberty to 
meet in Synod, but does not prescribe any particular form of 
Synod, or whether the members of Synod shall consist of 
bishops and clergy, or of clergy and laity, or of laity alone. 
Accordingly, the clergy and laity of all the dioceses having 
elected representatives, the Archbishops of Armagh and 
Dublin* ‘issued their mandates for the re-assembling of the 
old national Synod of the Church of Ireland’ By the way, 
Irish Churchmen, who are afraid to break with their historic 
past, regard this old Synod with mistaken veneration, for it is 
chargeable with the crime of having betrayed the liberties of 
the Church of St. Patrick to the Roman See in the memorable 
century of the English Invasion. 

The Synod met in Dublin on the 14th September, 1869, and 
after protesting against the action of the State, in casting them 
adrift, passed a few unimportant resolutions, chiefly in refer- 
ence to the calling of ‘a general convention to frame a new 
constitution for the Church. It struck its first blow at 


*The Archbishop of Armagh is Marcus Gervais Beresford, D.D., a 
member of that prosperous family of Beresfords which has always 
abounded with bishops, and drawn millions of wealth from the Irish 
Church. In the early years of his ministry he was a chaplain of the 
Orange Institution. He was appointed Bishop of Kilmore in 1854, and 
preasotes to the Primacy of all Ireland in 1562. ‘the Archbishop of 

ublin is Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., once Dean of Westminster, 
promoted to the second See of Ireland in 1864. He is a strong High 
Churchman, like his brother of Armagh, but with far more decided 
Ritualistic tendencies. 
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officialism by excluding from the representation of the Synod 
all ex officio members, such as deans and archdeacons, who 
would have constituted one-sixth of the whole body. Another 
great step in the progress of reconstruction was taken on the 
12th October, 1869, when a conference of lay delegates from 
all the dioceses of Ireland was held in Dublin, for the purpose 
of considering the mode and extent of lay representation in 
the future Church body. This conference met under the pre- 
sidency of the two archbishops, and passed three resolutions, 
one fixing the number of lay representatives as two to one 
clerical, another, prescribing the principles on which the 
representation was to be based, and another providing for the 
appointment of a committee to draw up a constitution. The 
General Convention met in Dublin, on the 15th February, 
1870, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
was composed of 655 delegates, of whom the large majority 
were laymen. Its deliberations occupied many weeks, and the 
result was the adoption of a ‘constitution’ for the future 
Episcopal Church in Ireland, and the nomination of a Repre- 
sentative Church body, in whose name the charter of incor- 
aay provided for by the Act was to be granted by the 
rown. 

We shall now proceed to describe the ecclesiastical changes 
wrought by disestablishment, under the threefold aspect of 
government, discipline, and worship. We cannot, however, 
enter upon our task of description and criticism without first 
referring to the name the new Church has assumed to itself— 
‘The Church of Ireland.’ This is the legend on the corporate 
seal. During the period of State connection Irish Dissenters 
were often in the habit of resenting the exclusiveness of this 
title, but they were always assured that it was the name recog- 
nised by the law, and that the members of the Church had no 
power to alter it. Now, however, the law is changed, and the 
name is retained. We need hardly say that the Episcopal 
Church, in persisting to assume this exclusive title, acts 
inconsistently with its own definition of the Church as ‘a 
congregation of faithful men,’ and places itself not only in 
antagonism to the decisions of other Churches but to the 
determinations of the New Testament itself. Its assumption 
proves either invincible ignorance or intolerable pride. -The 
title is not true, whether we regard it legally, philologically, 


logically, historically, parochially, or charitably. Legally. 


there is now no Church of Ireland. Shortly after the Act was 
passed the Episcopal authorities tried to get the Government 
to recognise the title in the draft charter of incorporation 
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submitted to the Government. But the exclusive assumption , 
was pointedly ignored by the Government, which changed | 
‘The Representative Body of the Church of Ireland’ into ‘ The 
Representative Church Body.’ The Government also, at a 
later period, in framing the new Marriage Act for Ireland, 
designated the members of the disestablished Church ‘ Pro- 
testant Episcopalians,’ greatly to the disgust and indignation 
of the Episcopal Convention then sitting in Dublin. Philo- 
logicaliy there is no ground for the title. The Church of 
Ireland consists of all those throughout the country who 
profess the true religion, whether they be Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Independents, or Baptists. The Epis- 
copalians constitute merely the one-half of all the Protestants 
of Ireland; yet they represent themselves as the whole of the 
professing Christians of the country. Logically, the title is 
equally intolerable, for as a logical definition must have a 
differentia as well as a genus, the ‘Church of Ireland’ is an 
illogical definition, the differentia being absent. To define a 
section of Christians in Ireland as the Church of Ireland is as 
illogical as to define man as an animal, and not as a rational 
animal. Historically there is not the slightest justification for 
the title. Irish Episcopalians, boasting of the historic con- 
tinuity of their Church, speak of it as the old Church of 
Ireland such as it was before the Roman usurpations of the 
twelfth century—in fact as the Church of St. Patrick—and 
declare with a great show of learning, that their orders are not 
English, but Irish, and that the Church, which till lately 
possessed the tithes and glebes, is the identical body that 
possessed them before the Reformation. These are all pre- 
posterous assumptions, without the slightest historical founda- 
tion. Dr. Moran, Dr. Maziére Brady, and Mr. Froude have 
proved in the clearest manner that of the bishops ruling the 
Irish fold at Elizabeth’s accession, only one can be said to have 
conformed, and he was an Englishman, deriving his orders 
from Bonner, the bloody Bishop of London. The orders of 
the present Irish Episcopal Church are therefore not Irish, 
but English. Parochially, there is no ground for the title. 
The assumption on which Episcopalians found it is that no 
other Protestant sect in the country has a parochial exist- 
ence identifying its ministrations with the whole country. 
But the parish is a mere accident of the ecclesiastical function : 
Scripture does not regard parochial distinctions as entering into 
the true and proper idea of the Church at all; and the best 
Episcopal historians admit that the parochial system had no 
existence in Ireland before the twelfth century. If it be the 
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fact, as shall presently appear, that the new Church is abolish- 
ing many of its old parishes, and withdrawing ministers from 
many districts of the South, the name Church of Ireland is a 
curious commentary on its pretensions to be a national insti- 
tution. But, charitably, the title is sadly out of place. Im- 
plicitly the name denies that there are Christians in Ireland 
outside the Protestant Episcopal communion. The postulate 
indicates what the practice might be, if the power were not 
wanting. It is characteristic of prelacy that it shows its 
arrogant and domineering spirit with the dying gasp of civil 
ascendency, but the gain of such unwarrantable assumptions 
will always be more than counterbalanced by the loss of 
Christian character and moral power. Perhaps the true 
explanation of the title is to be found in the theory of Apos- 
tolic succession, which is becoming increasingly popular among 
the Irish clergy. It is a significant but mournful fact, as 
illustrating the spirit of the new body, that it eschews all 
Church fellowship with non-episcopal churches ; for the pre- 
amble to their constitution declares that ‘The Church of 
‘Treland will maintain communion with the sister Church of 


‘England and with all other Christian’ Churches agreeing in | 
‘the principles of this Declaratior.’—that is, in’ the'Prelatic 
form of Church government. It ‘iS bit’ too’ plain that une: 


union sought is not of those who love thé Lord; -delight:in Bis 
worship, and encourage one another to labour in His cause, 
but a union based on Apostolic succession, sacramental grace, 
and other corruptions. The spirit of Usher and Bedell is 
singularly absent from the deliberations of the modern Episcopal 
Synod. 

es considering the new constitution of the Church, we are 
greatly struck with the fact that, through all the prolonged 
discussions of the Synod, hardly the slightest reference was 
made to the authority of the New Testament. The members, 
but chiefly the bishops and clergy, seemed to regard the 
Church, at least as far as her external framework and organi- 
zation are concerned, as a mere human corporation, whose 
machinery is contrived and regulated by human skill. The 
customs of the House of Commons and the courts of law 
seemed to be regarded as of much more authority, and more 
worthy of imitation, than the customs of the Primitive Church, 
as organized by the apostles. Perhaps the presence of so 
many members of Parliament and judges of the realm in the 
Convention may have accounted for the tendency to assimilate 
the form of procedure to that which prevails at St. Stephen’s. 
But in an assembly of bishops and clergymen we might surely 
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have expected a more exclusive and continuous reference to 
New Testament authority. 
The government of the Church begins with the parochial 
organization. Every male of the age of twenty-one—for the 
distinction of ‘male and female’ is perpetuated in the Epis- 
copal Church—may be registered as a voter or vestryman on 
his simple declaration that he is a member of the Episcopal 
Church. This does not mean that he is a communicant. The 
registered vestrymen choose from among themselves twelve 
persons, who, with the minister and two churchwardens, con- 
stitute the ‘select vestry,’ whose duties correspond to those of 
a Congregational committee. We wonder how the Synod can 
justify the distinction that lay delegates to the. Diocesan Synod 
shall be communicants and the registered vestrymen who ap- 
point them shall not. The next court is the Diocesan Synod, 
consisting of the bishop as chairman, all the clergy of the 
diocese, and at least one lay delegate from each congregation. 
The supreme court is the General Synod, consisting of all the 
archbishops and bishops in Ireland, of 208 clergymen, and 
416 laymen chosen by the Diocesan Synods. At the option of 
the bisheps the Géneral Synod may at any time in the progress 
of its deliberations resolve itself into two separate bodies, the 
House of Bishcps'and tze; House of Representatives. 

“Hettas expected that cne-signal effect of the emancipation of 
Irish Episcopacy from State control would be the recognition of 
the laity in the government of the Church; and during the 
progress of the discussions in Parliament the Episcopal news- 
papers of Ireland were filled with letters from clergymen and 
laymen hailing the change as likely to give a signal and effective 
check to the nascent spirit of sacerdotalism. There was a 
general feeling among them that the more the laity were as- 
sociated with the clergy in church work, the more would the 
view gain ground that the clergy were not a separate caste, with 
& mystic power to dispense God’s grace, but only the chief 
servants of Him in whom alone all grace and blessing are to be 
found. It was therefore regarded as a great assertion of prin- 
ciple on the part of the laity, as well as an evidence that they 
were resolved to exercise a determining power in ecclesiastical 
- questions, that there should be two lay representatives to one 
clerical in the Synod. But they soon surrendered all the ad- 
vantage of this strong position by allowing the bishop’s party to 
pass the famous ‘vote by orders,’ which is a simple but ingenious 
device for entirely neutralizing the lay element, and gathering 
up all Church power into the hands of the bishops. No measure 
can be passed unless it is supported by a majority of two-thirds 
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of each order present and voting, and two-thirds of the bishops 
can stop or throw out any measure, though supported by a 
majority of the clergy and the whole of the laity. What, then, 
is the real value of laic predominance in the Synod, when the 
votes of 416 lay representatives can be neutralized by those of 
eight bishops? If the great democratic concession had been 
a hundred laymen to one clergyman, instead of two to one, the 
result would have been exactly the same. The new constitution, 
then, fills the mouth of the laity with an empty spoon; but let 
us not forget that they deliberately chose their own position, 
for a majority of the lay members of the convention voted for 
the compromise of the Duke of Abercorn, that the veto of the 
bishops should be final only when passed by two-thirds of the 
bishops present and voting. And all the clerical members 
except twelve helped to pass the motion. We shall ascertain 
by-and-by the practical working of this curious machinery for 
maintaining and extending the power of the bishops. 

The contrivance for appointing ministers to vacant congre- 
gations is almost equally ingenious as an attempt to repress or 
exclude lay interference. During the discussion on the Irish 
Church Bill great expectations were entertained by the laity 
that they would have the power, in common with the laity of 
Independent or Presbyterian churches, of electing their own 
ministers ; but the new constitution has settled the fate of all 
such untimely expectations. Each Diocesan Synod is to ap- 
point a committee of patronage, consisting of the bishop ex 
officio, two clergymen, and one layman, who are to exercise 
jurisdiction in settling the ministers of the diocese. Each 
congregation is also to elect three persons to be nominators 
on its behalf in case of a vacancy. When a vacancy occurs 
the diocesan committee of four unite with the congregational 
committee of three to form a board of nomination, presided over 
by the bisnop, who has an independent vote as wellas a casting 
vote. This board nominates a minister and returns his name 
to the bishop, who may have already given his two votes 
for him. If the bishop is satisfied with the choice of the 
board the election is ended. If he should be dissatisfied, 
he can overrule the congregational nominators and the dio- 
cesan members of the board by his solitary veto and 
upset all their proceedings. It is also competent for the 
congregational nominators to leave the appointment absolutely 
in the bishop’s hands, and thus re-introduce, in a modified form, 
the abuse of Episcopal patronage. But a worse evil still is 
allowed. Money can secure the patronage. A rich ‘ benefactor’ 
ean by a certain arrangement appoint the minister, thus securing 
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for himself, by the payment of a few hundred pounds, the right 
of judging for a whole congregation in a matter so spiritually 
important as the choice of a pastor. Some time ago, as an 
illustration of the new system, a well-known Ritualistic clergy- 
man was appointed to the incumbency of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Dublin, in opposition to the declared wishes of a large 
majority of the congregation, and to the votes of two out of 
the three parochial nominators. It was the clerical nomi- 
nators who turned the scale, and put a Ritualist clergyman in 
the place of another who had first emptied the church before 
he departed for England. We have said enough to show what 
the new scheme of nomination is worth as a protection to the 
spiritual privileges of the laity. 

We now consider the arrangements under the new con- 
stitution for the maintenance and exercise of discipline. The 
Trish Church Act put an end to all the old ecclesiastical courts, 
and abolished the old ecclesiastical laws. We all know what a 
miserable travesty of Christianity these institutions presented, 
with their medieval forms, their quaint and cumbrous processes, 
and their dilatory and expensive procedure, ruinous to an ex- 
tent not surpassed by Chancery itself in the dark ages of equity 
reform. They contemplated the amendment of the soul’s 
health, not only by suspension and excommunication from the 
sacred mysteries, but by the more mundane expedients of per- 
petual imprisonment and exile. They had power in case a 
defendant should persist in disregarding their affectionate ad- 
monition for his soul’s health, to consign him to prison till 
absolved by the ecclesiastical tribunal; and they were often 
brought into play upon suits for tithes, church-rates, and other 
temporal accidents of the spiritual function. Their jurisdiction 
once reached every individual—Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic—in the country; but by the Toleration Acts a 
large portion of the nation was practically withdrawn from it. 
Very recently, however, they illustrated something of their 
ancient power and vindictiveness against Dissenters. Fifteen 
years agothe Rev. David Jeffrey, a Presbyterian minister, of 
Grey Abbey, in County Down, was dragged into the ecclesiastical 
court of Down, along with two members of his congregation, for 
the trivial offence of ‘ brawling’ committed at a vestry meeting, 
and mulcted in £1,000 costs. The prosecutor, the Rev. J. G. 
Pooler, is the present incumbent of Newtownards. It is agree- 
able to think that the Irish Church Act has effectively drawn 
this gentleman’s teeth. It may well be imagined what amoral 
advantage it is to Episcopacy to be rid of institutions which 
only served to create a constantly repellent influence around it. 
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We regret to say that, in the constitution of the new courts 
of discipline, the Episcopal Synod was guided almost exclusively 
by civil traditions, and not by apostolic precept or example. 
Strange to say, there is no provision made for congregational 
discipline, for the select vestry has no spiritual jurisdiction; and 
there is neither court nor canon in existence to debar a heretic, 
a blasphemer, or an adulterer from the Lord's table. The 
omission is a grave one, and may involve serious consequences. 
The lowest judicatory in the new Church is the Diocesan Court, 
composed of the bishop and his assessor, who shall be a barrister 
of ten years’ standing at the Irish bar, and also a clergyman and 
layman summoned by the bishop from a select list of six. How- 
ever, when both parties assent the bishop can hear a case alone. 
Practically, then, the keys of discipline lie in Episcopal hands. 
The appointment of the assessor gave rise to great discussion 
in the Convention; for a lay delegate had the simplicity to 
remark that he had never heard of such a functionary in the 
New Testament, and doubted whether the apostle Paul ever 
contemplated such a qualification as ten years’ experience of 
civil law, as necessary to the administration of the affairs of 
Christ’s Church. An appeal lies from the Diocesan Court to 
the court of the General Synod, which consists of an arch- 
bishop, a bishop, and three Protestant lay judges. There are 
people who will regard the presence of these lay judges as a 
needful counterpoise to the dread of Episcopal intolerance ; 
but it is hard to believe that the framers of this constitution 
had in view the interests of a spiritual organization at all. The 
body of canons that is to regulate the order and worship of the 
Church has happily a decidedly Protestant tendency. The 
minister is not to turn his back to the congregation, nor to make 
the sign of the cross save where it is prescribed in the rubric, 
nor to bow to the Lord’s table or anything thereon ; no lighted 
candles or lamps are allowed on the communion table, or in 
any other part of the Church, except for the purpose of giving 
light ; there are to be no crosses on or behind the communion 
table, no elevation of the paten or cup, no mixing of wine with 
water or the use of wafer-bread, no incense, and no cross, 
picture, or banner to be carried through the church or church- 
yard. Days were spent in discussing the dress of the clergy. 
To our Nonconformist ideas it does seem ridiculous to see a 
grave assembly of bishops, clergymen, judges, noblemen, and 
lawyers, spending days in discussing whether the alb or the 
stole is the proper vestment; whether clergymen shall wear 
black gown or black surplice, bands or no bands, or whether the 
communion table shall be of wood or stone, covered with velvet, 
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silk, or linen, white, purple, or violet. These canons enjoin 
the Episcopal clergy to regard themselves as still holding offi- 
cial relations toward all the people of their parishes of every 
denomination ; an assumption that has always been a point of 
exasperation, and a hindrance to union or co-operation with 
the ministers of other churches. 

We now pass to the consideration of the changes introduced 
into the worship of the Church. It was confidently expected 
that her very first act after her recovered freedom, would be to 
revise her Prayer-book, and purge it of all. Romish elements, 
so as to meet the strong Protestant views of the Irish laity. 
At the meeting of the Convention Mr. Brooke, Master of the 
Trish Court of Chancery, a layman of thoroughly evangelical 
principles, proposed the appointment of a committee for this 
purpose, which afterwards submitted to the Synod certain mild 
and moderate emendations, which certainly would not have 
greatly affected that comprehensiveness which seems to be the 
proudest boast of Churchmen. It was proposed, for example, 
by this committee to change the bishop’s formula in ordination 
—‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost ’"—into a prayer for His bestowal ; 
to omit the words respecting forgiveness of sins in the 
visitation of the sick; to add a declaration to the Prayer-book 
that by ‘ priest’ ‘ presbyter’ is understood ; to omit from the 
calendar all days but those which have gospels or epistles as- 
signed to them ; and to add to the declaration at the end of the 
communion service a statement that ‘no adoration whatever is 
tc be done to any presence of Christ, or of Christ’s flesh and 
blood, supposed to be in the elements, after or by virtue of 
‘their consecration ;’ and to add a question to the catechism to 
the same effect. Yet, moderate as were these proposals, only 
eighteen of the twenty-six members of the committee accepted 
the whole of the recommendations, and among the dissenters 
were such champions of evangelical Protestantism as Dr. Sal- 
mon, of Trinity College, the Rev. Achilles Daunt, Sir Joseph 
Napier, and Dr. Ball. ‘Che division in the committee, however, 
only foreshadowed the greater opposition its recommendations 
would receive in the Synod. ‘The two archbishops, who are 
sternly and consistently opposed to all revision, declared that 
if the authoritative declaration ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost’ 
were changed into a prayer they would not use it. When Mr. 
Brooke proposed the recommendation to insert an additional 
question in the catechism defining the manner of Christ's pre. 
sence in the Lord’s Supper in the very words of one of the 
Articles, it was lost because it could not command the support 
of two-thirds of the clergy, though 389 voted in its favour and 
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only 114 against it. The probability is that even if it had been 
carried, the bishops would have vetoed it ; for they were unani- 
mously opposed to its adoption. In fact, the High Church 
party seemed to feel as if the repudiation of the doctrine of 
the Real Presence were equivalent to the repudiation of one of 
the chief glories of the Church, and to the severance of its 
connection with the Church catholic. The very unexpected 
result of this vote created a painful sensation among the Pro- 
testant laity, as they now saw the helpless bondage to which 
they had consigned themselves by their own original simplicity 
in accepting the deceitful scheme of the vote by orders. So 
deep and widespread was the disappointinent—one lay-delegate 
only giving utterance to the feeling of his order when he said 
the time would soon come for two churches in Jreland, one 
Protestant, the other Anglican—that the bishops took alarm, 
begged for a few days’ consideration, and at length announced 
that they would consent to act on a committee of revision, which 
was to report to the Synod in the following year. The object 
was to tranquillize the mind of the Church; but when the 
Primate told the Synod they would enter on their deliberations 
fully persuaded that the Prayer-book as it now stood contained 
nothing in it contrary to the Word of God, and when the com- 
mittee of revision was so constituted that of its forty members 
seventeen were of the most active anti-revisionists in the 
Church, while it did not contain one extreme revisionist, it was 
generally felt that the whole affair was a delusive mockery. At 
length the time arrived for this committee to subinit its report 
to the Synod. We may simply state that when the Synod met in 
April last, no report was forthcoming, but a number of resolu- 
tions and recommendations were submitted for consideration. 
We can now easily estimate the prospects of revision in the 
Irish Episcopal Church under its present constitution. A lay 
delegate introduced a motion in reference to the absolution 
formula in the morning service, allowing this formula to be 
pronounced by a ‘ deacon’ as well as by a ‘ priest.’ The object 
of the motion was to repudiate by an indirect process the 
sacerdotal authority necessarily associated with the term 
‘priest ;’ and if the formula in question, as most of its advo- 
cates affirm, is purely ministerial and declarative, no valid 
reason can be alleged why a deacon should not pronounce it 
as well asa priest. But on a division by orders, ninety-four 
clergymen and forty-one laymen voted for the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the priest, aud seventy-six clergymen and 154 laymen 
against it; that is, an absolute majority of ninety-five members 
discarded the exclusive pretensions of the priest, and yet the 
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vote by orders maintains the Romish distinction! Can any- 
thing more irrational or absurd be imagined than a Church 
constitution which enables a minority of 135 individuals to 
override and overwhelm a declared majority of 230 members 
of the same deliberative assembly? We must also remember 
that when an attempt was made in the committee to substitute 
‘minister’ or ‘ presbyter’ for ‘ priest’ the bishops unanimously 
opposed the alteration, and though the division was very close 
—twenty-three to twenty-five votes—the sacerdotal party had a 
majority, and have fixed down upon the Irish Episcopal minis- 
try the character of a sacrificing priesthood. It is agreeable to 
observe that the Synod have excluded the Apocrypha from the 
new table of lessons adopted in Church service, though both 
of the archbishops were almost inconsolable for the loss, and 
that they have also excluded from the calendar the ‘ Black 
Letter Days,’ meaning days dedicated to the memories of saints, 
some of whom probably never existed, while others better 
known were singular objects for Protestant veneration. The 
Synod very properly declined to give the Archbishop of Dublin 
a sub-committee to assist him in picking out a little band 
of saints to be reserved for the calendar. 

The conduct of the Synod on the Athanasian creed affords 
another illustration of the difficulty i in which the Protestant 
laity involved themselves by consenting to the vote by orders. 
The creed in question, as we all know, is a literary forgery, 
unknown in the Church for centuries after the death of its pre- 
tended author, while neither the date of the production nor 
even the language in which it was originally written—whether 
Greek or Latin—is known with any approach to certainty. 
Many eminent divines of the Church of England have heartily 
endorsed the wish of Archbishop Tillotson, that ‘the Church 
were well rid of it,’ not only on account of the boldness of its 
metaphysical definitions, but from the authoritative tone of the 
damnatory clauses. It appears that the omission of the dam- 
natory clauses was unanimously carried in the Revision Com- 
mittee, either seven or nine of the bishops voting in the affirma- 
tive; but when the subject came up for discussion in the 
Synod, the seven or nine bishops observed the most marked 
reticence, and allowed the Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop 
of Derry to oppose the revised alteration. At length the 
question was put to the vote by orders, when sixty-seven 
clergymen and 125 laymen—total 192—voted in favour of 
revision, and eighty clergymen and twenty-six laymen—total 
106—voted against it. The motion was carried by an abso- 
lute majority of eighty-six votes, yet because two-thirds of each 
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order had not declared in favour of the recommendation, it was 
lost. The summary mode in which recommendation after 
recommendation of the Revision Committee was rejected by 
the Synod, under the influence of the bishops, aided by an 
absurd and anomalous system of voting, has at length raised a 
ferment among the laity, and their organs at the press have 
begun to denounce the whole system, while they have not 
spared the bishops, especially in the Athanasian business, for 
their concerted silence, the mystery being explainable, as 
some think, by the fact that large sums of money are lying in 
the hands of English bishops and English High Churchmen 
for the purposes of Irish Episcopacy, provided the Irish bishops 
shall restrict liturgical reforms within limits considerately 
adjusted to the expediencies of Anglican ecclesiasticism. In any 
case, the end is deplorable. The Synod has adjourned the further 
revision of the Prayer-book till next year, and meanwhile the 
Committee of Revision will continue its yet uncompleted task. 
In concluding this review of the ecclesiastical part of the new 
constitution, we regret to state that nearly all our expectations 
have been more or less disappointed. We believed, in common 
with most people, that as soon as the Irish Episcopal Church 
was left to itself, its constitution would be largely popularized, 
the power of the bishops greatly restricted, its courts of disci- 
pline purified, and its liturgical services brought into harmony 
with the sound Protestant traditions of Ireland. We believed 
that the warmth of Protestant passion in the breasts of the 
laity would rise higher than the fear of organic change or reve- 
rence for the Liturgy, and that it would be in their power to 
check that noxious principle of sacerdotal assumption which 
has been the fruitful source of every superstitious perversion 
of gospel truth. Events have proved, however, that the voices 
of the laity are virtually powerless, and unless they strike a 
blow in time for their liberties, there is nothing to prevent 
their being carried back through dark and crooked ways to the 
house of bondage. Now is their time to agitate for the over- 
throw of a system of representation which will always preserve 
the monopoly of power in the hands of the bishops, and thus 
only will they be able to stop the development and check the 
career of that Anglo-Catholicism which offers to revive in the 
nineteenth century the religion of the seventh or eighth. 
We shall now proceed to describe the financial effects of dis- 
establishment, and the measures taken for the future support 
of the clergy. The Irish Church Act authorized the clergy and 
laity to constitute a Representative Church body, which the 
Government would recognise as the official organ of the 
NO. CXI, P 
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Church, through which all payments would be made to annui- 
tants on account of vested interests. It also enabled this body 
to accept from the Irish Church Commissioners a fixed sum in 
place of each annuity, and thus, by means analogous to those 
employed by insurance companies, to accumulate a fund out of 
the difference between the capital with its total interest and the 
sum of annual payments on each life. There was a further 
provision of a mcre questionable character, which gave to the re- 
presentative body power to give acommuting minister a lump sum 
in hand, in full discharge of all claims—usually, two-thirds of the 
whole amount for his own private benefit—and then appropriate 
the remainder for the endowment of the Church. This arrange- 
ment, which is called ‘“‘ compounding,” was introduced for the 
—— of enabling the Irish Church to reduce the number of 
er clergy, and get rid at once of supernumeraries. We all 
remember the anxiety with which Mr. Gladstone sought 
to balance the claims of the individual clergy, against 
those of the collective Church, the ingenious device for 
uniting full satisfaction of clerical life-interests with something 
which might be turned into the nature of a permanent pro- 
vision; in a word, the whole complicated scheme of commuta- 
tion which opened the door for, and suggested, the hardly 
reputable tactics which have been plied with so much assiduity 
and success, at the expense of the nation. But the worst 
feature of the Act was the arrangement made between Lord 
Granville and Lord Cairns at the close of the long and exciting 
contest, that if any curate was serving in any parish on any day 
in the year 1870 it would be competent for the Commissioners, 
in the exercise of their discretion, to pronounce him a ‘ perma- 
nent curate,’ and entitled to an annuity for life. The object of 
Lord Cairns—as, indeed, of the House of Lords—was to 
minimise as much as possible the effect of the disendowment. 
Indeed, it has always been the object of that chamber to see 
that no principle honestly accepted by the nation shall be 
perfectly carried out, and that no measure of justice or progress 
shall be passed without seeing that it is spoiled by reservations 
and compromises. There could be no doubt that the work of 
disestablishment was effected with an unflinching thoroughness ; 
but it was equally evident that it was intended by the lords to 
be balanced by the smallest possible application of the decree 
of disendowment. An examination of the evidence available 
on this subject will demonstrate two things: first, that the 
Episcopal Church, with her new arrangements for sustentation, 
is at this moment better off than before disestablishment, and, 
secondly, that the surplus accruing after the final satisfaction 
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of all interests will prove so much smaller than was generally 
anticipated as to be really insignificant in its amount. In 
other words, the Church has gained by the very proceeding 
which was denounced as a measure of spoliation and sacrilege. 
The cost of disendowment threatens to swallow up wellnigh the 
entire funds operated upon; the preservation of life-interests 
has been dexterously employed as an instrument for grasping 
nearly the whole of the property brought into question. We 
invite the special consideration of the Voluntary party to the 
whole circumstances of this curious proceeding. 

Let us now see how dexterously the Act was manipulated 
which was intended to create a complete religious equality 
inIreland. It had always been the common impression that 
the Irish Church possessed too large a staff of clergy, for while 
4,500,000 of Roman Catholics were tended by about 3,000 
clergymen, and the 500,000 of Presbyterians by nearly 600, the 
Episcopalians, who are little more than 600,000, had a staff of 
2,000, of whom 500 were curates. Immediately after the Act 
became law, however, the Irish Church woke up very suddenly 
to the necessity of strengthening her clerical staff; long lists 
of deacons were published in the newspapers; the bishops in 
every diocese had their hands full for months, giving titles to 
orders to a very promiscuous crowd of applicants. These 
candidates for orders consisted, in many cases, of ‘ literates’ of 
the lowest grade, some of them as ignorant of theological 
science as destitute of general culture; of students whose pro- 
spects were not encouraging ; of old Presbyterian probationers 
who had long lost the hope of-obtaining a settlement ; of young 
men who had been gardeners, and couldnotspell; of bankers’ clerks 
who had never been in a college ; and, in one case, of a youth 
who had passed six months of imprisonment in a county jail! 
It seems evident, therefore, that the men who have been foisted 
into office by a narrow and equivocal opening are not of a class 
to redound to the credit of the Church, or to extend her use- 
fulness. Indeed, during the last ten days of the period pre- 
ceding the actual disestablishment, the bishops seemed intent 
upon nothing but the rapid multiplication of curates. The 
object, as every one knows, was not to strengthen the working 
capacity of the Church, but to create a new mass of life inte- 
rests. The whole proceeding was in direct opposition to the 
spirit of the law, involved an evasion of all its conditions, and 
was so apparently designed to overreach the State that honour- 
able men blush even to refer to it. 

The Commissioners appointed to administer the Act, though 
they felt the delicate and embarrassing responsibility = was 
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thrown upon them, did not hesitate to reject many applications 
of a flagrant character, which were merely intended to augment 
the compensation received under the Act. The Rey. Timothy 
Twigg, for example, sought to establish his right as perma- 
nent curate of Killsallaghan, in the diocese of Dublin, though 
he was incumbent of the adjoining perish. In fact, it was a 
common thing for rectors to accept curacies from neighbouring 
rectors, who reciprocated the favour, with the object of obtain- 
ing a double commutation for each, namely, as holder of a 
benefice and as permanent curate. But the Commissioners 
disallowed Mr. Twigg’sclaim. ‘Lhe Rev. Timothy C. O'Connor, 
curate of Moyne, claimed to be a permanent curate, but as the 
rector, whose income was £449 for attending to the care of 
forty-one souls, had never kept a curate before, and as Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed within one month of the Act coming 
into force, the claim was rejected. But Churchmen, on the 
whole, have no great reason to complain of the harshness of 
the Commissioners, for the effect of the Act has been to add 
no less than 400 to the already existing body of Irish curates, 
at an expense of £40,000 a year to the nation. In the town 
of Belfast alone, the Episcopal Church is five times better en- 
dowed than before, for its clergy now receive £6,623 a year 
against £851 received before disestablishment. If these sums 
are capitalized, then Belfast lost £19,000 and received back 
£99,000, or, adding £11,000 received for church building since 
the Act passed, £110,000. In the diocese of Dublin there 
were seventy-three curates employed in 1868 at a charge mostly 
defrayed by the incumbents, of £6,000, but now the return is 
117 curates, at a cost, not to the incumbents, but to the nation, 
of £17,000. Inthe parish of St. George, in Dublin, the rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Barton, paid his two curates £75 a piece, but 
the nation now pays them £140 additional, while two other 
curates have been appointed to a free church in the parish at 
salaries of £200 and £100 respectively. In the parish of St. 
James, Dublin, the Rev. Mr. Tomlinson had one curate at £50 ; 
he has now two at £125, each paid by the nation. Archdeacon 
Lee, of St. Peter’s, paid out of his own £1,000 seven curates at a 
salary of £75 each; he is now allowed £1,083 for himself, 
with £525 more, should the annuities of the curates cease 
otherwise than by commutation, while those annuities have 
been fixed, four of them at £250, one at £200, and one at £189, 
thus taking more than another £1,000 from the public purse. 
The same sort of thing has taken place all over the country. 
The total amount of the annuities now payable to the 918 
curates whose claims have been allowed is £95,894; or, the 
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capital value, if commuted, of their incomes amounts to 
£1,285,000, or twice the entire sum allowed to satisfy the life- 
interests of the Presbyterians. It must be recollected, however, 
how greatly the Church profits by the commutation of this large 
body of curates. Undoubtedly the new curates were ordained 
on condition of their commuting in favour of the Church. It 
is expected that the superfluous clergy will compound, leaving 
one-third of their life-interests in the hands of the Church body 
as commuted capital, to increase the general endowments of the 
Church, and carry the two-thirds with them to some new field 
of labour. 

We have still, however, another illustration to bring forward 
of the curious working of the Act at the hands of the Irish 
Episcopal authorities. It will be remembered that, during the 
discussions on the measure the House of Lords inserted a 
clause handing over the glebe-houses to the Church as a gift; 
but the clause was thrown out in the House of Commons by 
the Government on the ground that if the Episcopalians got 
their glebe-houses for nothing, the Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians would be entitled on the ground of religious 
equality to a similar boon. The lords were by no means 
averse to this arrangement; but the Government were in- 
exorable, and insisted that each clerical residence should be 
sold to the Episcopal Church at either ten times the annual 
value of the site estimated as land, or given on payment of the 
building charge upon it, or disposed of at ten times the annual 
value as estimated by the general tenement valuation. The 
terms were certainly very favourable, but the framers of the 
Act had little conception of their true tendency; for, after all, 
the whole of the glebe-houses have passed without a farthing 
of charge into the hands of the Episcopal clergy, and a surplus 
of about £300,000 realized for the purposes of re-endowment. 
The modus operandi is easily explained. Incumbents commute 
their interests in their glebe-houses at the full value, then they 
buy them back with part of the commuted capital at the nomi- 
nal or reduced value specified in the statute. The clergyman 
thus remains in his house as before, and receives an increase 
of income equal to one-third of his life-interest in his house, 
and the representative body receives the remaining two-thirds 
as their benefit from the transaction. Surely our legislators 
must have been singularly remiss or remarkably stupid not to 
have foreseen such an inconsistent and unexpected result. 

It is quite plain that the immediate effect of disestablishment 
has been to improve the incomes of all the clergy without 
exception. The proof is easy and irrefragable. We have 
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already seen how the financial position of the curates has been 
improved. From the tables annexed to the Commission of 
Inquiry presided over by Lord Meath in 1868, we learn that 
the number of benefices then possessing incumbents—perpetual 
curacies being included in the enumeration—was 1,518, and 
that the net revenue divisible among them, after all deductions, 
was £367,279. Now, from a publication issued in July, 1871, 
by the chief clerk of the Irish Church Temporalities Commis- 
sion, we learn that the total number of incumbents who have 
been allowed annuities in terms of the Act, is 1,460 (the dis- 
crepancy in the number being caused mainly by the exclusion 
of nearly half the number of perpetual curacies), and that the 
amount so awarded is £346,658, which together with £67,098 
derived from lands let to tenants of which they are left in 
undisturbed possession, and £38,928 accruing from other 
sources, makes the Church revenues divisible for the year 
£417,684. This means that the income of each beneficed in- 
cumbent for the year 1868 was £240, and in 1871 was £290. 
We can only account for the difference of fully £40,000 in the 
amount available for distribution by the fact that the clergy 
in giving in their claims put them at the highest possible 
figure, and that the Commissioners were easily satisfied. No 
wonder that Lord Monck and his colleagues, though occupying 
a difficult and delicate position, have succeeded in winning the 
confidence of many Churchmen who at first regarded them as 
the agents of a disendowment bordering on sacrilege. Their 
construction and application of the Act have indeed been far 
more favourable to the supposed sufferers than Sir William 
Dunbar, as Controller and Auditor-General, is quite prepared 
to justify on behalf of the State. 

However, we must now proceed to show by the evidence of 
figures that by the method adopted to compensate various in- 
terests, such as the expenses of commissions extinct and com- 
missions existing, superannuations, cathedral officials, confis- 
cated advowsons, private endowments, the life-interests of 
curates, the Regium Donum, the Maynooth grant, along with 
the legitimate life-interests, the surplus remaining for the 
relief of ‘unavoidable calamity,’ will be quite insignificant in 
amount, if there be a surplus at all. Let us take the two 
sources of revenue—tithe-rent charge and lands. All the rent- 
charge paid to all the clergy was £329,087 (Parliamentary 
Report, page 23). Twenty-two and a half times the rent- 
charge capitalizes it—£7,404,457. The aggregate Government 
annuities to all the clergy paid is £442,226 (chief clerk’s book, 
pp- 102-134). These capitalized, together with the additional 
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12 per cent., amount to £6,191,164. Consequently, after having 
sold the rent: -charge for £7, 404,457, and after having given 
back to the clergy £6,191,164, the sur plus gained from tithe 
rent-charge will be £1, 213, 293. The bishops were never paid 
out of tithe-rent charge, but by rents from church lands, in 
which they still retain their life-interests amounting to £79,023 
a-year. In addition to the annuities mentioned above, the 
parish clergy still receive rents during their lives from tenants 
on land amounting to £67,098 a-year. Thus, the total value 
of church lands is £146,121 a-year, which, capitalized according 
to the 34th section of the Irish Church Act, will amount to 
£3,653,025. Then take out of this sum the life-interests of 
the bishops and clergy, together with the additional 12 per 
cent. commuted, and we have £2,045,694. The surplus gained 
from church lands will thus be £1,607,831, which, added 
to the surplus from tithe-rent charge, £1,213,293, and to 
£2,500,000 representing all other lands and property in the 
hands of the Church Commissioners, will leave a total surplus 
of £5,320,624. We must now make from this considerable sum 
the following necessary deductions :— 


Compensation to lay patrons for the confiscated advow- 


sons ee ee £1,500,000* 
Regium Donum and Maynooth, both committee and non- 

committee ae as 1,100,000+ 
Compensation to Episcopal Church in : liew of private 

endowments .. 500,000 
Compensation to late Ecclesiastical Commissioners and | 

Compensation to non-permanent curates ve ee 
Compensation to new Temporalities Commissioners, and > 1,400,000§ 

expenses, ‘agents, lawyers, &c... ee 
Interest on £2,000, 000 borrowed on 30th June, 1871 
All other superannuation, &c., allowances ee 


Annuities to sextons, vicars-general, cathedral servants, 
£38,053 a-ycar, capitalized .. ee ee 500,000 || 


5,000,000 
Total surplus from all sources .. .- 5,320,624 


320,624 
Now, when we deduct from this sum about £300,000, which 


the Episcopal Church has realized as a surplus from the smart 
transaction of the glebe-houses, the total surplus available for 


* Trish Church Act, sec. 18. + Clerk’s Book, p. 143. t Church 
Act, sec. 29, § Church Act, sec, 44. || Clerk’s Book, p. 143, 
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the relief of ‘ unavoidable calamity and suffering’ will be about 
£20,000! So the Irish Church has actually cost all it possessed 
to disendow it. After a disastrous political history of three 
hundred years, after it has conferred estates upon and founded 
many Episcopal families, the Loftuses, Beresfords, Lings, and 
Fowlers, after it has expended its strength for three centuries 
in the vain attempt to convert Ireland to the Protestant faith, 
it ends without bequeathing the country even the most insig- 
nificant surplus for the relief of suffering humanity. Let the 
members of the Liberation Society study with care all the 
circumstances of this curious affair, if they desire to avoid or 
prevent in future cases of disestablishment the operation of 
those anomalous reservations and compromises which only 
serve to endow the churches for ever. 

We shall now briefly refer to the arrangements made by the 
Irish Episcopal Church for the future support of its ministers. 
The estimated value of a general commutation of incomes, 
including the 12 per cent. bonus, is reckoned at about five 
millions and three-quarters. ‘The revenue arising from this 
sum at 4 per cent. is £230,000, about one-half of the 
existing clerical income, but it is sufficiently large without 
farther help to give each of 2,000 ministers £115 a-year. If, 
however, the ecclesiastical residences and lands in occupation 
of the clergy, as well as the £500,000 on account of private 
endowments, are taken into account, the sum allowed to each 
minister will almost reach £200 a-year. If, however, the 
Episcopal Church intends to work with a reduced staff by 
withdrawing ministers from the poor and isolated districts of 
the south and west, the proportionate annual income will be 
larger.* Immediately after the disestablishment the Repre- 
sentative Church body asked from the Episcopalian laity a 
million sterling of donations for investment, and £230,000 of 
yearly subscriptions, so as to maintain the whole of the existing 
annuities at their present figure, and preserve the entire capital 


* It is a matter of deep disappointment that, instead of concentrating 
the four hundred new curates upon the dioceses of the south and west, 
for the conversion of the Roman Catholics, they are mostly to be em- 
ployed in Ulster in operating upon the Presbyterian population, while 
measures have been already taken for withdrawing a large number of 
clergy from the southern dioceses. We find, for example, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, in his first visitation after disestablishment, commending the 
consolidation of parishes, as a means of bettering the position of the 
Church. In the diocese of Glendalough, for example, it had been pro- 
posed to reduce the incumbents from thirty-nine to twenty-six, and the 
curates from fifteen to eleven. ‘his is surely a retrograde and unworthy 
step in the face of the aggressive spirit of modern Romanism. 
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intact for ever. At the first meeting of the Convention the 
donations amounted to £295,430, and the annual subscriptions 
to £24,260. It was evident that the large donations were inter- 
fering with the annual subscriptions, and as the payment of 
many of the largest of them is spread over periods of from 
five to ten years, the donors will hardly give further subscrip- 
tions till their donations are paid off. In some instances the 
landlords have invested funds for the permanent endowment of 
parishes, and some of the London companies holding property 
in the county of Londonderry have given large donations and 
subscriptions for the same object. Besides, very large sums 
are expected from England, collected under the authority of 
the English prelates in the various dioceses. According to 
the report of the Representative Church body presented at the 
General Synod in April last, the sum of £82,394 0s. 10d. was 
received during the year 1871 for donations and subscriptions 
to the general sustentation fund, and £132,432 for donations 
and subscriptions to be appropriated to the various diocesan 
schemes of sustentation. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Church body gives us no separate account of donations and 
subscriptions. We suspect that the donations constitute the 
largest portion of these two sums, and in that case we can 
hardly congratulate the Episcopalians of Ireland upon their 
liberality, for the bulk of the money comes evidently not from 
the humbler, but from the richer classes. It is also necessary 
to explain that in May, 1871, donors to the General Sustentation 
Fund, which is entirely at the disposal of the Representative 
Body, including all the bishops, were allowed to change the 
destination of their donations and subscriptions to any par- 
ticular fund. Such was the jealousy of the bishops existing in 
the minds of the laity that this permission was largely exer- 
cised, and the amount to the credit of the General Sustentation 
Fund is now only £153,070 15s. 10d., while £345,697 11s. 4d. 
is allocated to various diocesan and parochial trusts.* The 
Representative Body lament the injury that will be done to the 
Church by these local schemes, which will fail, as they say, to 
secure the unity of the Church organization ; but the proceed- 
ings of the General Synod this year will not be likely to increase 


* The attempt to endow the Church by means of a general fund has 
utterly failed, through the lay-jealousy of the bishops already referred to. 
The laity are now aiming at diocesan funds, wherein each parish insures 
the life of its own clergyman with the Representative Body for the benefit 
of his successor. The fear is that the southern dioceses will be financially 
impoverished, through the rich dioceses of the north thinking merely of 
their own wants. 
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the confidence of the laity in their Episcopal guides, or dis- 
pose them to entrust unlimited funds to their management. 

On the whole, then, while we regret that there will be so 
little scope for the exercise of Christian liberality, on account 
of the large endowments in hand, we are gratified at the pro- 
spect of the funds being at least in future more fairly and equally 
distributed. The bishops will no longer be great irresponsible 
officials with three or four thousand a-year, jobbing their sons 
and sons-in-law into livings, canonries, and commissions. The 
largest portion of the revenue will not likely be consumed by 
sinecurists and drones, while the working clergy are kept in a 
state approaching starvation. Many useless officials will dis- 
appear, and there will no longer be a temptation to erect 
churches where there are no worshippers. 

We shall now briefly notice the financial effects of disendow- 
ment on the Irish Presbyterians, who constitute almost one- 
half of all the Protestants of Ireland, and who have been called 
‘the vertebral column of Ulster, giving to it at once its strength 
and uprightness.’ The Irish Church Bill was originally drawn 
with the view of giving their 560 ministers compensation for 
existing life-interests on the same principle as to the 2,000 
ministers of the Episcopal Church. Buta great inequality was 
introduced into the final settlement by the House of Lords. The 
Episcopalians received £6,000,000 and the Presbyterians 
£600,000. The numerical strength of the two Churches is 
nearly equal, yet as the Episcopalians had a larger interest, 
there was nothing inconsistent with the spirit of the bill in 
their receiving ten times as much money. If the 12 per cent. 
bonus on the smaller sum was not an equivalent to the 12 per 
cent. bonus on the Jarger, there was no substantial injustice 
done, as the ratio was exactly the same in both cases. But, as 
we have already seen, the majority of the lords insisted at the 
last moment upon certain concessions being made to the Epis- 
copal Church in respect of new life-interests, while they con- 
temptuously refused any equivalent to the Presbyterians, and the 
capitalized sum of these new life-interests, already mentioned, is 
£1,285,000, more than double the sum received by the Presbyte- 
rians in satisfaction of the whole life-interests of their ministers. 

Thus the Presbyterian ministers secured nearly £600,000 
as the capitalized sum of their life-interests. It was at once 
resolved to retain this sum as the nucleus of a permanent en- 
dowment, which would realize an income of £40 a-year to each 
minister, instead of the £70 of Regium Donum. The Susten- 
tation Fund Committee of the Presbyterian Church proposed 
to raise £30,000 annually to supplement the deficiency in the 
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interest of the commutation capital up to the amount of the 
old Regium Donum, which was about £40,000 a-year, and to 
increase every minister’s income to £100, instead of £70, ex- 
clusive of congregational payments. This idea was originally 
recommended by a lay conference which met within two 
months after the bill was passed, and at a special meeting of 
the General Assembly the plan was formally adopted by an 
overwhelming majority, the numbers being 245 for and only 
eight against it. ‘hus the ministers resolved to commute their 
life-interests for the benefit of the Church, trusting to the 
liberality of the laity to replace the old income, The Church 
bill contained no compounding clauses for Presbyterian 
ministers that might have tempted them to apply two-thirds of 
their commuted capital to their own personal benefit and the 
remaining third for the purposes of Church endowment. Let 
us now briefly record the result. All the ministers except about 
thirty* have commuted; the actual sum handed over by the 
Irish Church Commissioners to the Presbyterian Church body 
on the head of commutation is about £560,000; the interest 
on this sum, which is now invested in approved securities, is, 
or rather will be next year, over £26,000; leaving a sum of 
£14,000 or £15,000 to be supplied yearly by voluntary con- 
tributions to make up the old Regiwm Donum of £40,000. We 
have now before us the results of two years’ working of the 
Sustentation Fund. Last year the sum raised for Susienta- 
tion, independently of congregational payments to ministers, 
was £25,262 (which included a bequest of £1,000), and this 
year the sum was £24,634, showing a slight improvement 
in congregational subscriptions. The committee, after paying 
£14,311 to the Commutation Trustees to supplement the inte- 
rest of the Commutation Fund, have paid each minister this 
year an equal dividend of £16 beyond the amount of the old 
Regium Donum; so that the first effect of disendowment is to 
increase each minister’s income to this amount, and the ex- 
pectation is held out that the sum will be increased to £30 in 
the course of a year or two. The committee begin the pre- 
sent year with a balance in hand of £11,400. 

Both the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians seem to 
attach great importance to their endowments as likely to 
secure greater unity and cohesion in their respective bodies, 
though it is questionable whether they are at all calculated to 
work much eventual good, as they tend to check the growth of 


* It is expected that the majority of the number will commute their 
annuities before the last day appointed by the Act, 1st January, 1873. 
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Christian liberality. Dr. Baird, in his ‘ Religion in America,’ 
says that, ‘ generally speaking, a permanent fund is found to be 
‘rather injurious than beneficial to the churches in the United 
‘ States.’ It requires time and experience to convince Churches 
that, whether in respect of expediency or of principle, whether 
with a view to interest or efficiency, whether in obedience to 
economic precept or to apostolic example, it is best to trust 
entirely to the spontaneous liberality of the Christian people. 
It is only just to say that the Presbyterians, though still as a 
body rather deficient in the grace of liberality, at least when 
judged by the standard of British Nonconformity, have made 
great advances within the last ten or fifteen years, and the 
ecclesiastical crisis through which they have passed has evoked 
an energy and momentum which are likely to prevail over the 
narrowness and inertness of earlier times. A quarter of a 
century ago they raised £40,000 as a bicentenary fund 
for church building; fifteen years ago they raised £30,000, 
und some years later another £30,000, chiefly for the 
building of manses for the ministers. Within a comparatively 
recent period, they have established a Bible and Colportage 
agency, a Sabbath School Society, an Orphanage Society with 
1,400 orphans on its rolls, besides all the usual appliances 
for the prosecution of Christian work at home and abroad. The 
Presbyterian Church is singularly homogeneous in the whole 
range of its opinions and its interests, and has preserved 
through 200 years the Scotch theology as naturally as it has 
preserved the Scotch character, habits, and accent. In fact, 
Irish Presbyterian history is simply Scotch history inserted 
into Ireland, and has undergone no change of character since 
the Revolution. It has written its character in legible features 
on the broad acres of its peculiar province. 

The disendowment of Unitarianism is likely to work its utter 
extinction in Ireland in the space of a single generation, for 
the laity of that sect have shown no disposition to form any 
scheme of permanent endowment, and it is fully expected by 
themselves that the rural congregations will disappear with the 
lives of the existing ministers. There are about fifty Unitarian 
congregations in the country altogether, most of them 
wretchedly small, and it is not too much to say that if it had 
not been for the Regiwm Donum, they would have been extinct 
long ago. We know how Unitarianism keeps up a linyering 
existence in England, mainly through old Trinitarian endow- 
ments. The withdrawal of State support is thus likely to re- 
duce the number of sects in Ireland. 

We shall now consider what are likely to be the religious 
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effects of the abolition of the Irish Establishment. It is an 
interesting fact that periods of political and ecclesiastical con- 
vulsion are usually times of no small religious impressibility, 
the spirits of men are thrown into a state of malleability most 
unlike their usual hard and unimpressible condition, and large 
communities become moulded by spiritual forces, the action of 
which in ordinary times is only felt here and there. We can- 
not as yet discover any marked evidence of such impressibility 
among the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, partly 
because their change of position has taken place under circum- 
stances of peculiar irritation, which must be rather unfavour- 
able to the development of religious impressions, and, besides, 
time and reflection are needed to manifest the depth as well as 
reality of these impressions. It may not be out of place, 
however, to indicate beforehand the religious bearing of the 
political and ecclesiastical changes just consummated. In the 
first place, religion in Ireland will become less political. It is 
a curious fact that nearly all the traditions of Irish Episcopacy 
are political rather than religious, mostly identified with 
struggles which call up the names of Derry, Aughrim and the 
Boyne; that unlike other Churches, it has no traditions of 
persecution, no chronicles of martyrdom, to endear it to its 
adherents, for, through 300 years of national history, no Pro- 
testant bishop ever died at the stake, no faithful clergy perished 
on the scaffold, no pious members of the flock were shot down 
by bloody persecutors. If some of the clergy and laity died 
in the massacre of 1641, we must in justice remember that that 
insurrection was a dreadful act of retaliation for past cruelties 
and confiscations. It is also a significant fact that all the 
ecclesiastical histories of Irish Episcopacy resemble political 
chronicles rather than the records of the progress and opera- 
tions of a Christian Church. The Dean of Cashel acknowledges 
the difficulties that have arisen from these political traditions— 
traditions which caused the isolation of races that were rivals 
even before they professed divergent creeds—and testifies that, 
whenever there was a revival of spirituality in Irish Episcopacy 
there arose a repugnance to the semi-warlike and political 
garb in which religion had in time past arrayed itself. We 
may certainly expect that the destruction of its political supre- 
macy will make Irish Episcopacy more free to pursue spiritual 
policies, and throw all its abounding energies into purely spiri- 
tual work. The bishops are now withdrawn from the sphere 
of secular politics, and are no longer in a position to identify 
Protestantism, as they did in the past, with the continuance 
of social and political wrongs. The Kings, Bramhalls, Boulters, 
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and Stones, originated as well as sustained nearly all the 
great measures of religious proscription in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, from which Presbyterians as well as 
Roman Catholics suffered ; and no Irish Episcopalian can now 
point to a single instance in which these bishops or their 
fellows ever denounced in the Irish Parliament unjust or un- 
equal laws, or attempted to diminish the burdens of a wretched 
people, or lifted up their voices for mercy in a day of retribu- 
tion when the State was stamping out insurrection with 
needless cruelty. We must, in fact, go back all the way to the 
seventeenth century to discover bishops of the true Christian 
stamp—men like Richard Bedell, John Bale, and Nicholas 
Walsh—who aimed at nothing but the spiritual subjugation of 
the Irish, and eschewed all political appliances in the prosecu- 
tion of their work. Let us hope that the modern bishops will 
not have to import into the spiritual sphere all the mischief 
their order has already done in the sphere of secular politics, 
and that Episcopacy will be spiritually strengthened by their 
banishment from the House of Lords. We can also well 
understand that the Irish clergy will now cultivate more 
popular gifts as well as more popular sympathies, that the 
passive, easy minded clergy of other days will make way for a 
class of men distinguished by the vigour and efficiency of their 
ministrations ; for they will in future be drawn more from the 
ranks of the middle classes and not from the aristocracy and 
gentry, who filled the Church for ages with political bishops, 
rich sinecurists, pluralist incumbents, fox-hunting parsons, and 
clerical magistrates. No lazy rector will be allowed to reside 
upon the Continent, while his wretchedly remunerated curates 
do his duty at home; while the direct interest the Christian 
laity will take in all kinds of Church-work, however much 
their influence may be temporarily hampered by clerical 
restrictions, will tend to quicken the zeal and diligence of the 
clergy, and stop that exhausting drain by which the Roman 
Catholic Church has absorbed, generation after generation, 
whole districts of Anglican Protestants. We are equally 
convinced, in spite of present appearances, that Ritualism will 
make no extended or abiding conquests in Ireland, for, though 
Archbishop Trench is decidedly ritualistic in his ecclesiastical 
policy, and the increasing intercourse between the English and 
Irish Episcopal Churches during the last few years has led to 
a perceptible growth of ecclesiasticism in the public minis- 
trations of the Irish Church, it will be checked by the 
presence of a watchful and powerful Nonconformity from with- 
_ out and by the strong Orange traditions of the masses from 
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within, while in the southern districts, it will not venture to 
stand its ground in presence of the more fully developed 
ritualism of Rome. We are glad to know that there has been 
for many years back a perceptible growth in the evangelical 
tone of the Episcopal pulpit, a marked revival of spiritual life 
and energy among both ministers and people, and a disposition 
to seek new methods of advancing the truth. The times are 
greatly changed since the stagnation of spiritual life threw off 
sects like Walkerism and Kellyism in the beginning of this 
century, and Plymouth Brethrenism at a somewhat later period, 
(for it is an undoubted historical fact that the original seat of 
Plymouthism was not Plymouth but Dublin), and led men like 
Peter Roe, of Kilkenny, to stir the broad and placid surface of 
ecclesiastical routine so as to save the Church from utter 
extinction. And nothing has given such an impetus to Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism in Ireland of late days as the rigid forms 
and ritualistic power of Episcopacy, out of the ranks of which 
the Brethren have gathered nearly all their disciples. 

We remark, in the second place, that the change in the 
political position of the Irish Episcopal Church will tend to 
make the Roman Catholics more accessible to the truth, as 
well as to fit her better for the difficult task of accomplishing 
their conversion. It is a singular fact that while Romanism 
was completely dethroned in the sixteenth century in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, it remained almost unshaken in Ireland. 
Yet the Episcopal Church had every advantage of position in 
that century, as well as in all subsequent ages. In fact, she 
never aimed at the conversion of the country, for the very 
conditions of her political establishment prevented her opening 
it to the very class it was the aim of Protestant ascendancy to 
keep out. We have historical evidence that Bishop Bramhall, 
the Laud of Ireland, whom the bishops of the General Synod 
are not. ashamed to praise to the skies, was opposed to any 
attempt to instruct the Irish; for when Bishop Bedell was 
prosecuting, against all obstacles, his pious plans for their 
enlightenment, he was opposed—as Dr. Reid tells us, in his 
history *— by Bramhall, who, like his patron and prototype 
‘Laud, was averse to the general education of the people, and 
‘who reasoned against the proposal of Bedell, on the absurd 


‘ principle—the application of which has been already so fatal. 
‘to the progress of the truth—that the native Irish were a | 


‘barbarous and degraded people, and unworthy and incapable 
‘of civilization.’ Thus the native Irish were left for ages in 


* « History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland,’ yol. i. page 176. 
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the hands of their Roman Catholic instructors, without an 
effort to convert them or even to conciliate them to Pro- 
testantism. But the fact was that Episcopacy was incapacitated 
by its very safeguards for doing its own proper work ; it was 
exactly in the position of James II., when equipped in his 
armour, he said, ‘ Now, nobody can hurt me, and I can hurt 
nobody.’ ‘There was a time when Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians had to petition the King of England (Charles I.) 
to order that no Episcopal clergyman should be allowed to 
keep a private jail in his own house for the punishment of 
recreant parishioners. On every side the Church was surrounded 
by safeguards ; and thus, from age to age, political exclusion 
created a repulsive influence around her. Now, however, her 
position is completely changed; her safeguards are gone; and 
her weapons of conquest must be purely spiritual. Let us hope 
that her days of religious nullity are gone. It is just half a 
century since Archbishop Magee said that the Reformation in 
Ireland had just begun in his own life-time ; and it is exactly 
half that period since the Irish Church Missions were founded, 
with the special object of carrying out this work, though the 
Irish Society—which is rather an educational than a missionary 
organization—existed some time before. We are gratified to 
observe that the directors of this great missionary society are 
about to extend their lines, and take up fresh positions of 
strength; but we hope that every parish clergyman in the 
isolated districts of the south and west will turn his energies 
and zeal into the missionary channel, so as to accomplish the 
work which ought to have been done 300 years earlier. 

We believe that the effect of the disestablishment will tell 
religiously upon the Roman Catholics themselves. They have 
always been taught by their priests that Irish Protestantism is 
a creature of the State, and must necessarily perish, if deprived 
of its exclusive privileges and endowments ; but they will soon 
learn that Protestantism can assert its vitality in a way they 
little realized. It certainly seemed to many Protestants in 
these kingdoms a very dangerous experiment to weaken Irish 
Protestantism, by the withdrawal of its privileges in the pre- 
sence of the powerfully organized community which has such 
a strong and apparently immovable hold upon the hearts of the 
Trish people. ‘There certainly never was a time when Roman- 
ism was so really the great visible force of the country, touch- 
ing life everywhere, binding it together in all its relations, and 
extending its influence on every side. ‘The people were never 
so intensely religious, in the Catholic sense, or so completely 
subservient to their spiritual guides ; there has been an amazing 
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growth of wealth, social influence, and education among them ; 
they show their reviving hopes and growing zeal in restoring, 
at immense cost, the ancient ecclesiastical edifices of the 
country ; they have multiplied places of worship and religious 
houses on a scale of great costliness and grandeur, spending 
five millions sterling during the last thirty-five years in this 
work alone; their offerings for religious purposes are the 
greatest in the country; the zeal of their religious orders is 
unequalled; and the assumptions of the parish clergy are 
becoming increasingly bold and intolerable. This great revival 
of zeal and strength in Irish Romanism is largely owing to the 
Tractarian apostacy in England, for the magnitude of that 
great moral disaster, and the force with which it is still 
operating, have inspired the Irish priest and peasant with 
unlimited confidence in their faith, and with the hope of its not 
distant ascendancy over the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom. It certainly did seem to many English as well as 
Irish Protestants a bold and dangerous experiment to dis- 
establish the Irish Church in circumstances so peculiarly 
threatening and grave. We maintain, however, judging by all 
past precedents, that the step taken by the all but unanimous 
suffrages of the empire, was really justified, on the grounds of 
Protestantism alone. For it is an undoubted fact that every 
concession made to the spirit of toleration during the last 
eighty years only served to strengthen the position of Irish 
Episcopacy in the country. Though the Presbyterians, during 
eighty years’ proscription in the eighteenth century, remained 
staunch to their old traditions, and bitterly hostile to Epis- 
copacy, on account of its assumptions and persecutions, yet as 
soon as the Test Act was repealed large numbers of the 
wealthier Presbyterian families passed over at once into the 
communion of the Established Church. And when, at a later 
period, the Legislature struck off a portion of the penal dis- 
abilities affecting Roman Catholics, the event was immediately 
followed, for a period of nearly thirty years, by a movement in 
the direction of Protestantism, which was afterwards wholly 
arrested in the reactionary struggles of Protestant ascendancy. 
The period to which we refer was that when priests were con- 
verted in considerable numbers, when it was necessary to 
establish a Priest's Protection Society, when the Phelans, 
Moriartys, Crottys, O’Meaghers, and O’Sullivans became 
the leaders of Protestant controversy against the Church they 
had forsaken. Now, we are fully justified in the expectation 
that the change in the political fortunes of Episcopacy will 
tend eventually to make Protestantism less obnoxious to the 
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Roman Catholic mind, and thus prepare the way for a similar 
movement. When Dr. D’Aubigné was in Ireland, some years 
ago, he was asked why Irish Romanism differed so widely from 
that of the Continent; and his answer was exactly in these 
words :—‘ The great difference that strikes an observer at once 
‘is this, that whereas on the Continent the political sympathies 
‘of the people are for the most part on the side of Protestant- 
‘ism, which they regard at least as a system favourable to civil 
‘and religious liberty; here, on the other hand, the political 
‘sentiments of the people are against Protestantism, which 
‘ from traditionary associations and other causes, they look upon 
‘as a system of civil and religious despotism.’ The moral of 
this explanation supplies the justification of Irish disestablish- 
ment. After all, there is much that is hopeful in the condition 
of Irish Protestantism. The prospect is not altogether dark. 
There never was a time when the Douay Scriptures were more 
widely diffused than at present among the peasantry. It is 
not long since the hierarchy consented to the publication of a 
cheap edition of the Scriptures, consisting of 100,000 copies, 
which was very rapidly disposed of; and the efforts of the 
various Protestant societies, chiefly through the instrumentality 


of colporteurs, to increase the circulation of the Scriptures - 


and disseminate a religious literature, have been unprece- 
dentedly successful. 

Mr. Whittle, an Irish Roman Catholic barrister, has written 
one of the strongest pamphlets against the last Vatican dogma, 
and large numbers of the educated laity openly chafe under the 
restraints imposed by an Ultramontane clergy. Meanwhile 
all the various Protestant Churches are watchful, in the day of 
opportunity, and preparing to work with renewed energy in the 
long-neglected field, already, in so terrible a sense, white unto 
the harvest. Ultramontanism has at present its strongest 
sanctuary in the ultima terra of St. Patrick, but we greatly 
doubt the permanence of its reign. 

We iow come to the last point for consideration, namely, 
the political effects of disestablishment. During the discussions 
of Parliament, on the Church question and the land question, 
it will be remembered that by a curious perversity Ireland 
relapsed into one of its worst moods of crime, and the oppo- 
nents of all liberal legislation immediately pointed to the 
agrarian disorders as a proof that the ‘spoliation of the 
Church, and the robbery of the landlords’ had failed to 
tranquillize the country. Even faint-hearted Reformers were 
desponding, to find how little gratitude was apparently evoked 
by the legislation of the last two years. It is an inevitable 
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disadvantage, in the rapidity and continuity with which history 
is recorded in these days, that we are apt to become as im~ 
patient for results as for news. But, after all, two or three 
years is a very little space in the history of centuries of dis- 
content; and if we are conscious that we have acted justly 
towards Ireland, it remains for us to wait patiently for the 
result. However, it was hardly logical to condemn this new 
legislation simply because it failed to conciliate the agitators 
whose occupation it destroyed, or the assassins, who are not 
very accessible to moral influences, or the Orangemen, whose 
ascendancy it overthrew. The truth is, there are traditions in 
these kingdoms of a very disquieting character, especially in 
those parts where distinct races held their ground for ages 
in presence of the more mixed mass of the population. In 
Great Britain these traditions are the theme of poetry and tale, 
but in Ireland the past survives as a foul fiend or hideous 
spectre, which has somehow to be laid, yet is an utterly unsub- 
stantial thing. These traditions have great longevity in the 
sister-country, and peculiar political conditions revive them 
from time to time in all their mischievous integrity. But the 
state of the country, for a year past, has undergone a remark- 
able change for the better, no doubt partly through coercive 
legislation, but partly through the beneficial working of the 
Land Act; for organized conspiracies against either the 
established government or the possessors of property are un- 
known, and the crimes which discredited the Irish people in 
the eyes of humanity have almost disappeared. ‘Tory states- 
men will also point to the new agitation for Home Rule as an 
evidence that our legislation has been fruitless. It is, no 
doubt, disheartening to those who hoped to see Ireland con- 
ciliated to witness the readiness with which the war-cry of this 
new agitation has been raised and responded to by professional 
agitators and their patiently docile dupes. But the pheno- 
menon of renewed agitation, coming after conciliatory legis- 
lation, is not unintelligible. Is it any wonder that agitation 
should not immediately subside? Would it not, on the con- 
trary, be a strange thing if all were at once quiet, and no part 


of the population was stirred by the success of former efforts — 


to demand something more? Do we not know that the Reform 
Act of 1832 was followed by the Chartist agitation, far more 
formidable than the Home Rule movement, and that Catholic 
Emancipation was scarcely granted before the Repeal agitation 
began? We shall immediately explain the meaning of this 
Home Rule movement, and show that by the course of our 
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recent legislation it is destined to be as ephemeral as it is an 
illusory phenomenon. 

The great political effect of disestablishment is unquestion- 
ably the destruction of Protestant ascendency. It was not only 
@ curse in itself, but the root of many other curses to Ireland. 
The Episcopal Church, though embracing only one-eighth 
of the whole population, held for three centuries the secure 
vantage-ground of law, with an exclusive hold upon colleges 
and schools and all public institutions, and was secured by its 
external points of contact with the people in the command of 
nearly all the avenues to public honour and power. The Irish 
Church Act theoretically destroyed this ascendency, yet for a 
long time to come we may expect Episcopalians to hold nearly 
all public offices, to the exclusion of Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians. The whole grand jury system is a fragment of 
Protestant ascendency, for, in whole counties, the grand juries 
will consist exclusively of Episcopalians, and all the positions 
in their gift, such as situations in county jails and infirmaries, 
are usually bestowed upon their co-religionists. In County 
Cavan, for example, which is chiefly Roman Catholic, there is 
not a single Roman Catholic on the grand jury ; and in County 
Derry, which has a very large Presbyterian population, there 
has not been for years a Presbyterian grand juror. During 
this year a Presbyterian high sheriff introduced a single 
Presbyterian upon the grand panel. Now, the Irish Church 
Act is the proof and symbol of a religious equality, which as 
yet merely exists in the eye of the law, but which the progress of 
legislation will yet work into the habits of government and the 
structure of Irish society. It is not singular, therefore, that 
the effort to destroy this ascendency has caused an unusual 
expansion of the Orange Society, which has now existed almost 
eighty years, for the avowed purpose of maintaining Protestant 
ascendency, and the exclusion of Roman Catholics from all 
places of honour and power in the State. Most political 
associations profess to embrace the interests of the whole 
country, and extend to the masses of the people, but the objects 
of the Orangemen are purely selfish, to secure in the hands of 
a single class a monopoly of power, place, and profit. Tliere 
can be no doubt that the masses of the Orangemen regard 
themselves as standing on their defence ayainst active and 
powerful Catholic influences ; and it can be easily shown that the 
brotherhood has always revived at those periods when Govern- 
ments were about to make some political concession to the 
Roman Catholics, or when the Roman Catholic Church 
threatened to take some aggressive step against Protestantism. 
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The Orange Society. 


Dr. Doyle said it was dying out in 1820, but the famous 
Pastorini prophecies revived it, by the portentous announce- 
ment that the year 1825 would be signalized by the simul- 
taneous disappearance of Protestantism and English rule from 
Ireland. In that very year the society was dissolved, but was 
organized once more in 1828, and maintained a stormy exist- 
ence during the exciting discussions on Emancipation and 
Reform, till it was again dissolved in 1835, in obedience to 
the expressed wish of the Crown. Twelve years of peace 
followed, but in 1845 the Maynooth grant was enlarged, and 
Lord*Roden organized the society anew, on his own respon- 
sibility. The papal aggression of 1851 supplied it with a new 
stimulus ; that was followed by the advent of Dr. Cullen and 
the rise of Ultramontanism in Ireland; and now in more 
recent times the disestablishment of the Irish Church has led 
to an extraordinary expansion of the organization, as evinced 
by the large number of Orange halls erected in Ulster, and the 
disposition of the middle classes to ally themselves with the 
lower stratum of the Protestant population, in keeping up, at 
least, the semblance of the old ascendancy. Some of the 
Orange leaders, however, disavow the old policy, and disclaim 
any wish to offend their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; but 
they have yet to explain what is to be the new Orange policy, 
and what purpose Orangeism is to serve. We believe that the 
course of events will gradually wean the Protestant masses 
from associations which are in conflict with good citizenship 
and good fellowship, and are capable by their secrecy of being 
perverted to the worst political ends; but the policy of the 
Ultramontane party meanwhile supplies them with a supposed 
justification for maintaining their organization in its full 
strength. The Irish Church Act has put an end to Protestant 
ascendency, but it will not change the politics of the Episco- 
palians, who are still Tory by instinct and sympathy, and will 
always coalesce with the Tories of the English Establishment 
in the attempt to maintain their supremacy. 

Another result of the Irish Church Act is that it condemns 
the policy of concurrent endowment and applies a fixed and 
intelligible principle of State policy to all the schemes of en- 
dowment put forward by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, namely, 
that there shall be no future endowment of religion in Ireland. 
Great wonder was expressed at the extravagance of the de- 
mands presented by the Roman Catholic hierarchy for a deno- 
minational system of education, primary and collegiate, esta- 
blished and maintained at the expense of the State ; but the fact 
is undoubted that the bishops expected the settlement of the 
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education question in a sense favourable to their views prior 
to the abolition of the Establishment, and were, on the 
whole, somewhat disappointed that a principle should have been 
established in that great act of national justice which now 
proves fatal to all their demands and pretensions. Every one 
must see that there is no difference, as a matter of principle, 
between appointing a clergyman and appointing a school- 
master to teach religion. The State has therefore declared 
against concurrent endowment. It has also decided that 
whatever is provided by all for the purposes of general educa- 
tion must be open to all without theological qualification. 
This is an axiom of modern legislation, and neither prelates nor 
politicians can evade the force of a principle which grows in 
strength and acceptance from day to day. It is a matter of 
great mortification and disappointment to all enlightened Pro- 
testants that the Irish Episcopal Synod at its late meeting 
countenanced and encouraged the demands of the Ultramon- 
tane party by declining to pass a resolution approving of the 
principle of the Irish national system of education. Happily, 
however, the Irish Church Act has sealed the doom of further 
endowments in Ireland. 

We need hardly say that the disestablishment of Episcopacy 
has not led to the repeal of the Union, though Protestant 
orators confidently prophesied this event as the logical result 
of the severance of the union between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland. In fact, a movement was commenced in 1870 
on the basis of an alliance between the Orangemen, who were 
~_ infuriated at the impartial justice the Imperial Parliament had 
meted out to Protestants and Catholics in Church and State, 
and the extreme Nationalists, who were determined to rest con- 
tented under no government in which Englishmen had a share. 
How readily the removal of a privilege destroys the interested 
loyalty of the favoured classes. For some time the Irish 
people were manifestly indifferent to it, distrustful, perhaps, of 
the disappointed Tories and hackneyed agitators who had 
taken the lead. But as soon as the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, who at first held aloof, began to discover that it might 
be held as a monitory lash over the head of the Government, 
when they demanded the endowment of an Ultramontane 
university and an Ultramontane school-system to train the 
youth of Ireland in loyalty and faith, the Orangemen took the 
alarm and withdrew, and the part which the disappointed Pro- 
testants originally played in it, quietly dropped, or nearly so, 
out of sight. A Home Rule politician regards the disesta- 
blishment as an event of vast political moment, because it will 
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eventually unite all classes of Irishmen on a platform of equal 
rights and privileges, ‘the Irish Church having hitherto stood 
‘for years like a great boulder in the middle of the stream of 
‘ public opinion, dividing it in twain.’ In fact, all the members of 
this party are anxious to have it believed that a new age has 
now opened in Ireland, and that the old political distinctions 
represent ideas which are passing away. But can anyone 
really imagine that men who hate each other so fiercely at 
present could be induced to co-operate for so long a period as 
would be required on any assumption to carry repeal? If 
repeal were granted, the mutual animosities of Irishmen would 
become more deadly and destructive to Ireland than ever, for 
it is the dead weight of the English connection which prevents 
the perpetual explosion of hostile forces. And suppose an 
Irish Parliament revived on the basis of religious equality, with 
an Irish House of Lords composed of landowners, and an 
Trish House of Commons returned by the priests and the 
eee in three out of the four provinces, how long would 

armonious action continue between the two houses? Several 
Roman Catholic clergymen prominently identified with the 
movement have declared that the downfall of Protestant ascen- 
dancy necessitates a union of sects and classes, and expressed 
their abhorence of ascendencies of all kinds, Catholic as well 
as Protestant. Perhaps these patriotic priests protest too much. 
We know that Roman Catholics have always advocated equality 
and denounced ascendency when they were in a minority, but, 
as under a Home Rule constitution, they would be in a majo- 
rity, we should like to know where Roman Catholics in a majo- 
rity have repudiated ascendency. It is notorious that ascen- 
dancy is the fundamental pretension of their Church; and 
whatever opinion we may form concerning the sincerity of 
these clergymen, we cannot see how they can assure their Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen that their present opinions may not 
at some future time be overruled by episcopal authority and all 
their patriotic protests unheeded. 

The only prospect we can see of a fusion of political parties 
in Ireland is in the formation of a truly Liberal party among the 
Trish Roman Catholics, who will not be afraid to repudiate the 
programme of the Ultramontanes. At present the laity of all 
ranks are no check upon Ultramontane aspirations, for they 
allow themselves to be publicly identified, without protest or 
remonstrance, with the exclusive and bigoted policy of their 
bishops and clergy. ‘There is no certainty, no immediate 
prospect of an independent lay party being formed to meet an 
equally liberal section from the Protestant side, and to bring 
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their united energies to act with mediating force in Irish 
politics. We can well believe that the removal of the Irish 
Establishment is one barrier out of the way, but the next step 
must be taken by the middle-class Catholic party of moderate 
views, who are liberal and tolerant in their policy, yet afraid at 
present to stem the tide of Ultamontane opinion, which has 
set in so strongly in these days of disaster and humiliation to 
the Papacy. 

We have now to mention the last political effect we may 
justly ascribe to the severance of the Irish Church from the 
State, namely, its tendency to bring about the downfall of all 
other establishments in the United Kingdom. ‘The Liberation 
Society always looked upon the Irish Church as the weak and 
defenceless outwork which must first be carried before the 
strong fortresses of England and Scotland could be successfully 
stormed. Its fate has been acknowledged by all as pregnant 
with warning to all establishments which cannot give proof of 
their practical utility by showing their power over the majority 
of the people. We are quite aware that Mr. Gladstone argued 
strenuously in Parliament that the abolition of the Irish 
Church in no way endangered the Church of England; on the 
contrary, that it rather improved its position by removing it 
from association with a state of things politically odious and 
dangerous, as well as socially unjust. We are quite prepared to 
admit that it was not because the country or the Parliament or 
the Liberal party as a whole had any theoretical objection to 
civil establishments of religion, that the Irish Church was severed 
from the State. We are free to concede that it was simply 
because a glaring injustice was perpetrated by the appropria- 
tion of funds intended for the general benefit of the people, to 
uses which the majority of the people disapproved. But the 
downfall of one Establishment has actually occurred, and who 
can tell how soon political circumstances, over which the Libe- 
ration Society has not an atom of control, may not precipitate 
the downfall of the other two great Establishments in this 
kingdom? The union of the Dissenting Presbyterians of Scot- 
land would perhaps turn the scale of numbers and influence 
against the Established Church of Scotland, and the obstinate 
retention of the patronage system might lead very quickly to 
the utter overthrow of the Establishment and the seculariza- 
tion of its endowments. With regard to the English Establish- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone expressed his opinion, in the Miall debate 
of last year, that England would never sever the connection of 
Church and State till it came to inflict on the community some 
flagrant hardship or injustice; but he threw out a significant 
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hint at the same time that the temper in which the controver- 
sies of Church parties were handled had reached a degree of 
excitement and exasperation that endangered their connection 
with the State. We need not say that the question of Esta- 
blishments is now a national rather than a sectarian question, 
and that the most enlightened and far-seecing Churchmen 
themselves have ceased to lament the gathering flow of that 
tide which has set in so strongly against Establishments and 
endowments of religion, a tide which obeys as little as the 
ocean the command of man, and is still holding on its resistless 
way. Dean Alford could say that history for ages had been 
preparing the way for the disseverance of religion from State 
influence and support, that God’s arm was thrusting it on, and 
that man’s power could not keep it back; and Mr. Ryle could 
be equally explicit in the admission that the Church of Eng- 
land is already in the current that will sweep away all Esta- 
blishments, that it will soon be in the rapids, and in a few 
years over the falls. Every one feels from the rapid course of 
events, that we may now be standing on the eve of changes of 
extraordinary magnitude and significance, and that no confi- 
dence can be felt that because institutions have lasted for 
a thousand years of national history they will continue to 
exist. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Orissa under Native and British Rule. Two Vols. By W. W. 
Hunter. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1872. 


In these two volumes the accomplished author of the ‘Annals of Rural 
Bengal’ follows up the task which he has set himself, and confirms the 
position won by his former volume. The same picturesque ease of diction 
and scholarly grasp of materials which marked the earlier, are even more 
visible in the present portions of his masterly work. Besides making 
good use of numberless original records, the author has himself gone 
over much of the strange old country of which he has here given an 
account the most complete, interesting, and instructive ever yet penned. 
A more thoroughly readable work it would be hard to put together out 
of such unpromising materials as Government records, survey papers, 
and revenue statistics. It adds much to the literary merits of such a 
work that it deals with few of those stirring incidents which lighten the 
historian’s labour in other fields, and win him a ready hearing at the 
hands of most seekers after knowledge. ‘ The narrative —he warns us— 
‘is embellished by no splendid historical characters, nor does it possess 
‘the interest which belongs to striking crimes. To the world’s roll-cail 
‘of heroes it will not add one name. The people of whom it treats 
“have fought no great battle for human liberty, nor have they succeeded 
‘even in the more gr task of subduing the forces of nature to the 
‘control of man.’ To the general reader Orissa is probably best known 
as an outlying strip of Bengal, where pilgrims crowd once a year to help 
in drawing the car of Jagannath, and where a few years ago a million 
or so of naked uninteresting heathens perished of famine, through the 
negligence of their English rulers. With many, indeed, the knowledge 
of Orissa was — confined to a vague tradition about the numbers 
who sought to gain Heaven by letting themselves be crushed under the 
wheels of a huge car driven by the priests of their national idol. Some 
of them will be disenchanted to hear that Jagannath’s immediate victims 
are comparatively rare, and that the wheels of his car crush chiefly those 
who fall by mere accident in their way. New horrors, however, for 
those who feed upon such things, turn up in the description given by our 
author of the noisome and ghastly drawbacks almost inseparable from 
the crowding of vast numbers into the holy city of Puri at the most 
unseasonable time of the year. When 90,000 pilgrims are packed for 
weeks together into 5,000 small lodging-houses of two or three window- 
less cells each, in the very height of the rainy season, with a temperature 
ranging from 90° to 105° in the shade, in streets and alleys innocent of 
drainage, it is easy to guess at the amount of misery which is sure to be 
engendered among these closely-packed masses of human beings, fed 
for the most part on ill-eooked compounds of putrefying rice. In one 
room of 12 ft. by 20 it., which had no windows and only one practicable 
door, Dr. Mouat found crammed forty-five men and women. The best 
pilgrim hotel in the place, 13 ft. by 10 ft. 5in., with side-walls 6} ft. high, 
contained eighty sleepers in one night. No wonder that cholera holds 
its revels in these unutterable filth-nests. In drier weather numbers 
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sleep outside; but during the Car Festival the water ‘pours down for 
‘hours in almost solid sheets, and living and dying are huddled together 
‘with a leaky roof above, and amiry clay-floor under foot.’ After some 
weeks of this dreadful pigging, the wretched survivors have to make 
their way homewards—often for hundreds of miles—through the pouring 
rain, sleeping many of them on the soaking grass or the bare mud, and 
dying in numbers by the way, or carrying home with them the seeds of 
lifelong suffering. It is reckoned that at least 10,000 people perish every 
year in Puri or on the way, and the number was far greater some years 
ago, vefore the Government took measures to alleviate the worst horrors 
of this deadly pilgrimage, which cannot be wholly interdicted without 
inflicting a great national wrong on 150,000,000 of our subjects. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the ag characteristics of 
Orissa, especially to that curious inland sea, the Chilka Lake, separated 
from the ocean by ‘a long strip of land, which for miles consists of 
nothing but a sandy ridge little more than two hundred yards wide,’ and 
walled in on the west by lofty mountains, ‘in some places descending 
‘perpendicularly upon its margin, and in others thrusting out gigantic 
‘arms and promontories of rock into the water.’ It is connected with 
the sea by a single narrow mouth cut through the sandy ridge. With an 
area equal to that of Huntingdonshire, it has now an average depth of 
three to five feet. Once upon a time the sea must have washed the foot 
of the hills to the west and north of Orissa, but little by little the rivers 
brought down the silt which now forms the lowlands of Balasor and 
Cattack, while further south the sea in its turn threw up the long sandy 
barrier which now divides it from the Chilka Lake. This shallow expanse 
of brackish water is gradually in its turn being filled up with the silt of the 
rivers that help to feed it, and the signs of Nature’s land-making in its 
various stages are visible at every turn in slimy swamps, and low-lying 
islands covered with tall grass or planted with rice. The sandy stri 
between the Chilka and the sea is dotted with hamlets of fishermen an 
salt makers. On the western side wild races live as best they can amid 
jungles of bamboo and thorn. At the south-western end villages of 
boatmen trade between Orissa and Ganjam, while at the opposite end of 
the lake ‘skilled agricultural communities live behind dykes and embank- 
‘ments, reaping rich crops, but every fifth or sixth year swept away with 
‘their cattle and their homesteads by the floods, and fortunate if they 
‘ean float on a rice-stack or thatched roof till the waters subside.’ One 
of these floods happened in 1866, when the waters of the Chilka, blown 
up by furious monsoon winds into the river mouths, caused such wide- 
spread havoc as the dwellers in our country can hardly conceiye from 
their own experience. ‘ The rivers came down like furious bulls, bursting 
‘ their banks in every direction, and leaving fifty-two wide breaches behind 
‘them as they tore along. More than 412,000 people were suddenly 
‘ driven out of house and home, and found themselves in the middle of a 
‘boiling ocean.’ In one single district of Puri more than twelve square 
miles of solid land were buried for thirty days under a sea between seven 
and nine feet deep. Thousands of homeless families were floating about 
in canoes, on bamboo rafts, on trunks of trees, or on rice-stacks, which 
threatened at any moment to fall into pieces. Numbers of people 
crowded into the broad tops of the banyan trees, or shivered on the high 
thatched roofs of their village dwellings. Whole flocks of sheep and 
goats perished in the roaring torrent, and numbers of cattle sank down 
starved and exhausted in the slimy shallows. The loss of human life 
was comparatively small, but 2,000,000 ewt. of rice, worth about £644,000, 
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were utterly destroyed, and the damage done to other kinds of property 
was untold, in a district of which 275 square miles were submerged from 
five to forty-five days. A still heavier flood ravaged the same district in 
1855; and similar, if less appalling disasters are of almost yearly recur- 
rence. Various schemes for averting these cruel visitations have been 
laid before the Government. The boldest, and in some respects the most 
effective, is the plan proposed by Captain Harris, for leading off the 
surplus waters of the Mahanadi by means of a cutting above Cattack 
into the Mun4guni, which ultimately falls into the Chilka Lake. Some 
of the engineers, however, shake their heads over a scheme which might 
at first tend to increase the mischief it was meant to avert, owing to the 
difficulty of enlarging and keeping clear the outlet from the Chilka into 
the sea. That problem once solved, the project would almost certainly 
put an end to these recurring floods. Another projector, Colonel Cotton, 
would turn the Chilka into a freshwater lake, and reclaim from its bed a 
vast area of the finest land, by means of a weir through which the rain- 
floods could escape into the sea. 

Before the sixth century B.c., Orissa, Odra, or Ulkala, names whose very 
meaning is still to fix, must have been a land of swamps, lakes, and 
jungles, amidst which few people cared to live. Its earliest dwellers 
appear to have been hill-tribes and fishermen of the aboriginal non-Aryan 
stock, whose types are well preserved in the Savars and Kandhs of the pre- 
sent day. At what time Aryan immigrants from Northern India settled 
in the country it is not easy to say, but the rock-inscriptions of a later 
Buddhist period date back to the middle of the third century z.c. The 
hills and wilds of Orissa abound in rock-hewn caves, slirines, and statues 
of Buddha; and the lonely dwelling-places of Buddhist monks have 
since been tenanted in their turn by worshippers and ascetics of the 
various Brahmanic schools that rose upon the ruins of the faith proclaimed 
by the semi-mythical Hindu reformer, Sakya Mini, and established by the 
Hindn Constantine Asoka. In Orissa the spread of Buddhism appears to 
synchronise curiously with the progress southward of the Yavanas, whose 
name at once suggests their identity with the Javan of Hebrew writ and 
the Ionian Greeks of history. There is no doubt, we think, with Dr. 
Hunter, who only follows up the clues furnished by former scholars, that 
the Yavanas who invaded Orissa in the third century B.c. were chiefly 
descendants of the men who under Alexander and his successors ruled 
Afghanistan and the Punjaub, whence they roved or were driven onwards 
into Behar, and down the Ganges to Orissa. One of Asoka’s edicts 
carved on the rocks of the last-named country speaks of ‘ Antyoko, the 
Yona king,’ in other words, of Antiochus, the Yavan or Ionian. It is 
well known that a Yavan dynasty ruled Orissa for 146 years from the 
early part of the fourth century a.D., and that with its final overthrow 
in 473 a.bD. fell the supremacy of that Buddhist faith which for more 
than seven centuries had supplanted the older Brahmanic systems. It is 
worth noting that alike revolution from Buddhism to Brahmanism marks 
the downfall of yet later Yavan dynasties in Central and Southern India. 
In the buildings of the Buddhists and their religious heirs the Jains, 
traces of Greek art are unmistakably visible wherever Buddhism and the 
Yavanas once held sway; strongest in the Punjaub, and gradually 
growing fainter on its way to the Orissa shore. Why these old Yavan 
settlers should have taken more kindly to the ‘ cold theism of Buddha’ 
than to the creeds and usages of the polytheistic Brahmans, Dr. Hunter 
attempts, not unsuccessfully, to point out. 

In Guise, as elsewhere in India, the history of the people resolves 
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itself for the most part into the history of their religion. As Buddhism 
faded away, successive furms of Vishnu and Siva-worship took its place. 
Bhuvaneswar, with its 7,000 shrines, now reduced to less than 600, attested 
the prevalence of Siva-worship under the long line of Kesari or Lion-kings 
who displaced the Yavanas. Thousands of high caste Brahmins imported 
from Oudh commended the new worship to their future countrymen. In 
the twelfth century the milder worship of Vishnu rose into the ascendant 
under a new line of kings, and about the same period architecture reached 
its zenith, producing one of its noblest masterpieces, in the Temple of 
the Sun at Kandrak on the Orissa shore. In the holy city of Puri, sacred 
to Vishnu under his title of Jagannath, the Lord of the World, these 
and other religions find their common meeting-place. ‘ The fetisliism and 
‘ bloody rites of the aboriginal races, the mild flower-worship of the Bedas, 
‘and every compromise between the two, along with the lofty spiritualities 
‘of the great Indian reformers, have here found refuge.’ Uf the worship 
of Jagannath, and of the splendid endowments which Hindu piety has 
bestowed for centuries on his priests, Mr. Hunter has given a minute 
and eloquent description. Whatever they may onee have been, the rites 
now rs in the Puri temples are marked by none of the horrors 
that have taken hold of the popular imagination in Europe. In other 
chapters full of interest and instruction the author relates the history of 
Orissa under Mughul, Mahratta, and English rule. Many pages are 
devoted to the Kandhs, the aboriginal highlanders of the province, whom 
our benign rule has taken under its especial care. A closely-printed 
appendix of 210 pages contains the condensed results of immense research, 
bearing on the statistics, geology, flora, and vernacular literature, of a 
region which Mr. Hunter’s labours ought to make widely known among 
his countrymen. 


The Wars of the Huguenots. By Witiiam Hanna, D.D. 
Edmonston and Douglas. 


The greater part of these lectures, originally delivered to the members 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, were published twelve years 
ago in connection with a kindred course on Wycliffe. Although we are 
very glad to receive them with the additions here given, fairness to 
readers, we think, required that it should have been intimated that this 
was a second edition. The story of the Huguenots cannot be too often 
told. It is as fruitful in warning to Protestants as to Romanists. Only 
recently could it be fairly told. The power of suppression and of mis- 
representation possessed by the dominant authorities in France has been 
relentlessly used, and the Huguenots suffered from the caricatures and 
calumnies of their implacable foes. During the last twenty years, how- 
ever, access to important state documents has been obtained, and 
authentic materials for the history of the Huguenots of a very deeply 
interesting character have been published. In 1852 a literary socicty 
for investigating the history of early French Protestantism in France 
was established. The archives of France and of the countries to which 
the refugees fled have been examined; private family papers and parlia- 
mentary proceedings—all sources indeed whence light could be obtained 
-—have been investigated; and a most valuable series of volumes, under 
the editorship of M. Herminjard has been published. The correspond- 
ence of the Huguenots themselves fills several volumes equal in interest 
and importance to the Zurich letters. Dr. Hanna has therefore had 
ample materials for the tragic and touching story which he so graphically 
tells. As in England and Germany, the old pre-Reformation chureh in 
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France had become flagrantly corrupt; and, as in England, the first 
reformation movements were among the lower classes of the people, 
working gradually upwards until Margaret of Navarre and her brother 
Henry, the Prince of Condé, Coligny, even Brigonnet, Bishop of Lodéve, and 
many other notables, were on the side of the Reformation, The protest 
of the University of France against the concordat of Francis I. is proof 
of the power it had won. France, indeed, was nearly won to Protestant- 
ism, and but just missed a destiny that might have been more glorious 
than our own. The spirit of Protestantism in France was really more 
extensive and “pore: and perhaps more pure, than it was in England. 
Francis himself hesitated gravely whether or not he should embrace the 
Reformation. The violence of the French Reformers, together with the 
fatal marriage of Catherine de Medicis, counteracted the Protestant 
influence in the mind of the King, and finally determined his decision 
on the side of the Catholic party. We cannot touch the points of the 
intensely interesting history, which includes a fresh and vivid narration 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, of which the. present year is the 
tercentenary, the Siege of Rochelle, the assassination of Henry, &c. 
Few characters in history are nobler than Coligny, and few scenes of 
history grander than his death. 

Dr. enuale chapters have few of the characteristics of lectures. He 
indulges in no rhetoric, eschews all passion, and in a simple, sober, 

ave way tells the story even of the Massacre. He remembered pro- 

ably that he was lecturing to ‘philosophers.’ This is a defect in his 
otherwise admirable volume, for the proper use of history is to excite 
righteous sympathies as well as to instruct in the true character of facts. 
His book is valuable as a succinct and yet thoroughly accurate and 
scholarly narrative of the religious tragedy which in France preceded 
and prepared for its still more lurid political tragedy, with their long 
train of iisasttous demoralization and decay. Do nations ever so repent 
as to have a second chance of regeneration ? 


The National and Domestic History of England. By Wi11aM 
Hickman Avuprey. With numerous Steel Plates, 
Coloured Pictures, Wood Engravings, Facsimiles, Maps, 
&e. Vol. II. James Hagger, Paternoster-row. 


Mr. Aubrey’s second volume fully justifies the praise, and sustains the 
characterisations of our notice of the first (British Quarterly Review, 
vol. liv. p. 520). We have only to put emphasis upon all that we then 
said, seh to repeat our judgment that, as a popular history, carefully 
judging the original investigations of the learned, gathering their 
conclusions, and weaving the whole into a pleasant, lively, and well- 
written narrative, this is incomparably superior to any that we possess. 
Mr. Knight's ‘ Pictorial History’ is its prototype; but the philosophy 
of history has greatly advanced, and the materials of English history 
have greatly accumulated since that was written. The present volume 
‘aalaien the period from the accession of Henry IV. in 1399 to the 
death of Elizabeth in 1603. As in his former volume, Mr. Aubrey 
gives special prominence to the life of the nation, social and religious, 
as distinguished from the political acts of its rulers and the wars of its 
armies. The latter are, at the utmost, only indications of the former. 
Acts of Parliament and battles may greatly affect the outward circum- 
stances of a people, but they do very little immediately to change their 
character. Special importance therefore is given to such records as 
indicate the habits and tempers of social life. The story of public 
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events is told simply, graphically, and adequately, and with great dis- 
crimination. The romantic Wars of the Roses, with their deeds of 
chivalry and crime; the brilliant wars with France of Henry V.; the 
eventful story of Henry VIII. and the Reformation; the grand events 
of Elizabeth’s long reign, including the Spanish Armada and the 
struggle with Mary Queen of Scots, are all recounted again, and in a 
way that holds the reader in intensest interest; although concerning 
these Mr. Aubrey has of course nothing to say that is new. He may, 
however, claim special credit for the pains with which he has elucidated 
the religious history of the nation, which more than anything else has 
moulded its character. Beginning with the Wycliffites at the accession 
of Henry IV., he patiently developes the position and influence of the 
Lollards, shows the motives of Haaty’s ersecution, with its impolicy 
and injustice ; and, throughout, he is careful to exhibit the importance and 
strength of the religious element in our national affairs. His sketches 
of confessors and martyrs are not only very interesting—they are 
written with that discriminating justice which is so valuable a character- 
istic of the entire history. While Mr. Aubrey’s sympathies are strongly 
with Protestantism and religious liberty, he neither extenuates the faults 
of their martyrs, nor does to the persecutors of the latter the injustice 
of judging them by the lights of the nineteenth century. 

The best test that we can apply to Mr. Aubrey as an historian is his 
summaries of character. Sovereigns like Richard III., Henry VIII., and 
Elizabeth are very difficult to judge. The ablest historians have been 
led astray by them, and have become unduly condemnatory, or unduly 
apologetic. Mr. Aubrey has evidently bestowed the greatest care, and 
brought to bear the most solicitous conscientiousness, upon this part of 
his history, and it would be difficult to instance more able or satisfactory 
verdicts. A character like that of Richard III., for instance, combining 
great excellencies and great crimes, is carefully judged in the lights of 
history, and the miscolourings and anachronisms of Shakespere pointed 
out and accounted for. Even for Mary Mr. Aubrey has a word of exte- 
nuation ; nor does he once throughout his volume indulge in vituperative 
denunciations. His estimates of Henry VIII., of Wolsey, of Cranmer, 
of Elizabeth and her statesmen are singularly discriminating and able. 

But it is impossible to do more than characterize generally a history 
such as this. e can only give judgment summarily. We have tested 
it in almost every way, and as the result, we most heartily commend it 
as not only eminently a ‘Family History,’ but as singularly pains- 
taking, intelligent, and able, just in feeling, and interesting in style. 
We should add that, like the former volume, this is profusely illustrated, 
and is enriched by well-selected quotations, and that large use has been 
made of the treasures of the State Paper Office and of the British 
Museum. 

The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth. By Baron Hiner, 
formerly Ambassador of Austria in Paris and in Rome. 
Translated from the original French by Huserr E. H. 
JERNINGHAM. Two Vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

History will not soon exhaust itself over the great events of the six- 
teenth century. Just now especially access to national archives, such as 
those of Simancas, is enabling students of history to revise old judg- 
ments, and fresh historians to pourtray the great drama in new lghts. 
This does not reverse the substantial judgments of history ; but it modi- 
fies the colouring of some of them. The histories of the Reformation 
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period have been written chiefly from the Protestant side. The heroes 
of the history have been Luther and Calvin, as in the hands of D’Aubigné ; 
or Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, as in the hands of Mr. Froude; or 
the Huguenots, as in the hands of Dr. Hanna. It is interesting there- 


fore to have a Roman Catholic and a Pope for the central figure, and to- 


be enabled to look at events from the stand-point of the residuary 
Church; and no character could have been selected more favourable to 
that side than Sixtus the Fifth, a man, to quote Montalembert, ‘ whose 
‘name is familiar to everybody, but upon whose authentic and detailed 
‘biography nobody as yet has ventured.’ 

Baron Hibner is a liberal Catholic, and has therefore the degree of 
sympathy with his hero which is essential to a good biographer. A 
protége of Prince Metternich, he rose from a humble origin to be Consul- 
General of Austria, and afterwards Ambassador at the Vatican and at 
Versailles. He is an accomplished linguist and a very able man. His 
‘ Life of Sixtus V.’ is his great work, mee may claim to rank as history. 
Sixtus was also of humble origin, the son of a gardener of Grottamare, 
and intended for a similar occupation himself. It is said he tended pigs. 
He fled from home at nine years of age, and entered a monastery at 
Montalto; became, before he was nineteen, a great preacher, subsequently 
General of his order, Bishop, first of St. Agatha, then of Fermo, and was 
at length made aCardinal. Ignatius Loyola and Philip Neri were among 
the admirers of the young preacher, and helped his advancement. He 
was not a great man, but he was avery clever one. He was very learned, 
very pure, and full of fervid zeal, sparing the vices of neither the rich 
nor the powerful. He was impulsive and generous, strict with himself as 
well as with others; though easily carried away by passion, he was not 

iven to cherish resentments, save, perhaps, towards his predecessor, 

regory XIII., whom he regarded with bitter and undying animosity. 
Tender in his family affections, he was never ashamed of his relatives, 
but advanced them, not without nepotism, to riches and honours, both 
directly and through matrimonial alliances. 

He was clear-sighted, but sometimes erred through impetuosity. As 
a Pope he was resolute and imperious, and spake to monarchs like 
Philip II. of Spain and Henry IIT. of France, in a way which made them 
quail beforehim. He was a Pope every inch, and made the reality of his 
word felt by his power. He accumulated treasure parsimoniously, which 
made him the richest monarch in Europe. One reads with amazement the 
imperious utterances of this spiritual despot and upstart, at whose frown 
the ambassadors of the powers of the earth trembled. On the death of 
Pius V., who had made him Cardinal, he was in disgrace and retirement 
during the Pontificate of Gregory XIII.; but after endless intrigues was 
elected his successor. His Pontificate marks the interesting period of 
Papal reaction after the first successes of the Reformation. To the 
student of history it is difficult to say which is the more amazing and 
instructive—the amazing progress of the Reformation up to this time, or 
the amazing retrogression of it which followed. It spread almost 
magically in certain countries ; it failed almost impotently beyond them. 
In Spain, in France, in Bohemia, in Naples, it seemed at one time as if 
the day of Papal supremacy was past. Sixtus V. marks the begin- 
ning of the ebb-tide, which was as marvellous in its suddenness as the 
flood had been. The relations of religious thought and things to the 
diversified races of men is a profound study, with which no historian of 
the Reformation has adequately grappled with yet. Sixtus V. reigned 
as Pope only four years; and yet during that period he put down bri- 
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gandage in Italy, reformed the Papal Court, accumulated vast treasures, 
and exercised an influence upon the politics of Spain and France, as 
well as of Imperial Germany and Republican Italy, such as the Roman 
See had not exercised for generations. Sixtus,more than anyone, incited 
the Spanish Armada, and largely subsidised it. He was clear-sighted 
enough and magnanimous enough greatly to admire Elizabeth, whom he 
excommunicated ; and Elizabeth, when urged by her courtiers to marry, 
once declared that no monarch of Europe was worthy of her hand but 
Sixtus V. Sixtus was the last Roman Pontiff that dispensed thrones 
and compelled monarchs to bow to his behest. 

Baron Hiibner’s book is written in the orthodox German fashion. 
The entire situation is thoroughly surveyed ; the necessary lines of his- 
tory carefully corrected ; the state of Europe, more especially of Italy— 
political, social, and religious—amply described ; not only Rome, but the 
principal towns and districts of Italy are graphically sketched. These 
delineations are a feature of great interest in the book. We get 
wearied, however, with the details of political intrigue between Rome 
and Spain, which fill so large a portion of the history of the Pontificate 
proper. It is indeed the history by a diplomatist of a long diplomatic 
intrigue. Baron Hiibner, however, has greatly improved upon the 
numerous biographies of Sixtus—the malicious romancings of Leti, the pon- 
derous impartiality of Tempesti, and the imperfect knowledge of Ranke. 
His judgments are those of a decided Catholic, and will not be always 
accepted by Protestants. His apologetic extenuation of the humble 
origin of Sixtus is unworthy ; and that of the merciless severity with which 
Sixtus executed justice and maintained truth is partial. He scarcely 
needed to demonstrate so solemnly that the story of the crutches, and of 
the senile weakness of the unthought-cf Cardinal, who was elected as a 
stop-gap by a combination of factions—neither of which had thought of 
him—and who suddenly as pope developed a strength and astuteness for 
which none had given him credit, was a myth. But he might have 
shown us how true it is as a parable. Sixtus was too great and good a 
man to need any apology for either his origin or his rule. The quiet Car- 
dinal did suddenly develop into one of the most potent rulers of ron 
A Pope who had to deal with nearly 30,000 brigands, led often by 
nobles, and who, in a couple of years, made Rome as secure as London 
now is, gave earnest of an able and sagacious monarch. He was also a 
great builder. Every traveller to Rome will remember how often upon 
public buildings the name of Sixtus V. is inscribed. To him is due the 
credit of completing St. Peter’s, by the structure of its cupola. He 
filled Rome with peaceful commerce. He grappled subtly and strongly 
with Philip FI. He dreamed of converting Elizabeth and England, and 
dreamed nobly. He was a grand old man. Had all the popes been like 
him the religious history of Europe would have been changed. 


Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821-1831). Translated, with additions, 
from the German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. By 
M. E. von Gieun. Macmillan and Co. 

This is a very charming addition to our rapidly accumulating Men- 
delssohn literature. It narrates, partly from Goethe's letters, partly from 
Mendelssohn’s, and partly from family recollections, the remarkablei nter- 
course between the precocious musical genius, and the ripened autumnal 
genius of Germany’s greatest poet. endelssohn was introduced to 
Goethe when only twelve years old. He was then a musical prodigy 
equalled in his precociousness only by Mozart. He played divinely, an 
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composed also. Goethe was fascinated by him; made the boy play to 
him for hours, and rewarded him by a kiss. This intercourse continued 
for ten years, until Goethe’s death, when Mendelssohn was in Paris, a 
place which he said would always have mournful associations in conse- 
quence. This intercourse is very gears 4 described. It is interesting 
to note how the pure, high-toned genius of the inspired boy was uncor- 
rupted and uninjured by praise, which to another would have been 
flattery. Mendelssohn’s singular ingenuousness and fidelity to truth 
reserved him. The volume also contains twenty of Mendelssohn’s 
etters, hitherto unpublished. One of them, addressed to his mother, 
describes an interview with Prince Albert and the Queen, which he had 
at Buckingham Palace. It is a beautiful picture of royal simplicity 
and kind-heartedness. Mendelssohn played to please the Queen, and 
tlre Queen sang to please him ; and, according to this most truthful of 
critics, sang remarkably well. It is a delicious little volume. 


Michael Faraday. By T. H. Gtapstonz, Ph.D., F.RS. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Notwithstanding the scientific tribute of Professor Tyndall, and the 
general biography of Dr. Bence Jones, there was room for such a 
sketch of Faraday, as with the approval of these gentlemen and of all 
Faraday’s friends, Dr. Gladstone has here produced. Himself a personal 
friend, and in both SS and religious sympathy with Faraday, he 
here presents not the philosopher only, but the man as he really was— 
religiously good as he was philosophically great. The reverent fidelity 
to Christian revelation which was so marked in Faraday has ever been 
characteristic of the highest class of philosophers, and should count for 
a great deal in the controversy between theology and science. It would 
be difficult to believe that a mind like Faraday’s would accept the Bible 
without inquiry, especially when it is remembered that he not only 
believed but preached it. Nor would it be easy to asperse either his 
intelligence or honesty. So long as Christianity can boast of adherents like 
Newton, Locke, and Faraday, it need not fear much on the ground of mere 
authoritative names. Mr. Faraday was a Sandemanian, because he had 
arrived at the conclusion which hundreds of thousands of English Non- 
conformists have reached, that the Church of Christ is a spiritual com- 
munity, and cannot consistently maintain legal connection with the 
State. This position was the ground upon which the Church of Scot- 
land deposed John Glass in 1730, and of which Robert Sandeman in 1755 
became the chief apostle. Mr. Faraday was never ashamed of his little 
community. 

A more beautiful life has rarely been lived, and Dr. Gladstone has 
written this memoir of it, not only with the intelligence which his own 
scientific attainments give, but with perfect good taste, and in a style 
simple and charming, often eloquent. It is the story of a great life and 
its lessons, compressed into a small, popular, and attractive volume. 


Life of the late John Duncan, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Languages, New College, Edinburgh. By Davin 
Brown, D.D. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 

Mr. Knight’s ‘Colloquia Peripatetica,’ published shortly after Dr. 
Dunean’s death, revealed to the world a man of very distinctive and 
original genius, of penetrating and racy thought, and of vast and varied 
knowledge. It is a volume of table-talk that will take a not unworthy 
place besides those of Luther, Selden, and Coleridge. It will cause this 
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memoir to be anticipated and read with great eagerness. In some respects 
the latter will disappoint expectation, in others it will more fully reveal 
this very remarkable man. There is in it less of Dr. Duncan’s own rich 
individuality than might have been expected, and somewhat more of 
theological disquisition than one would have desired. Perhaps th> ana 
of which the atmosphere surrounding Dr. Duncan was full would not 
bear biographical tests; and yet with a character like his there must 
have been a great deal concerning him to record could the biographer 
have seized it. John Duncan, born in 1796, was the son of a village 
shoemaker and a farmer’s daughter, living at Gileomston, a few miles 
from Aberdeen; the eldest of the family, he was the only one who sur- 
vived the period of infancy. His mother’s good sense rescued him from 
the service of St. Crispin, and secured his education in the Grammar 
School, and the University. Although destitute of spiritual religiousness 
he became a Divinity student in the Constitutional Associate Presbytery 
of Seceders. Afterwards, to the dismay and against the violent opposition 
of his father, he transferred his studentship to the Establishe Church 
of Scotland. For three years he gave himself up to Pantheistic-Atheism ; 
was then intellectually converted, first to Theism, then to Christianity. 
For four or five years he remained in this state of mind, although he 
obtained his licence as a preacher. Then his friend and biographer, 
David Brown, was converted ; through his efforts Duncan was impressed 
and brought under the influence of Cesar Malan, who in 1826 visited 
Scotland. The great change which he then experienced, and which 
transformed his entire spiritual nature as long as he lived, is as remark- 
able in its circumstances as any recorded in the annals of conversion. It 
is analogous in its suddenness and entireness to those of Saul of Tarsus, 
of Augustine, of Luther, of Thomas Chalmers; and may be commended 
to the attention of those who doubt the reality or power of Christian 
forces to transform men. Then he underwent a second conversion in his 
theology—from what he called ‘‘ Malanism ” to moderate orthodoxy. He 
preached a few years, was appointed missionary to the Jews in Pesth, 
where he had interesting intercourse with the Archduchess. In 1843 he 
went out with the Free Church; was appointed Professor of Hebrew in 
the New Coliege at Edinburgh; and after twenty-seven years of pro- 
fessional work, he peacefully died. The interest of the life is the indi- 
viduality of the man; his rich stores of Oriental learning; his keen 
metaphysical faculty; his bold theological speculations; his eccentric 
habits; and we must add, his fervent picty, and beautiful Christ-like 
tenderness and humility. An amusing instance of his absence of mind is 
narrated. ‘ Knowing his snuff-taking exorbitance, his friends, lest this 
‘should cause offence (when he was a candidate for Anderston Chapel), 
‘ got him persuaded to take a smelling-bottle for that occasion. But they 
: Kittle knew that his absence was greater than what they wished to hide; for 
‘in the course of the sermon, getting absorbed with his subject, he snuffed 
‘up the salts instead of smelling them, and never perceiving his mistake 
‘he went on till he emptied the bottle, which by degrees so sickened him 
‘that it was no wonder his preaching was ineffective.’ 

Dr. Brown promises us a volume of selections from his sermons and 
addresses, which we shall eagerly anticipate. 

The Life of Themas Cooper: Written by Himseif. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1872. 

This is the record of one of the most active lives of the century, 
and it is written with a pathos and a faithfulness which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary autobiographies. Even Dr. Johnson—whose 
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repugnance to the ‘taking of lives,’ as he termed it, was almost rabid 
in its intensity—might have modified his views on the usefulness of 
biographies had he Goo able to read this book, which details a struggle 
with the world in many respects not unlike that of the great lexico- 
grapher himself. In the life of Thomas Cooper—flecked as it has been 
with shade from its very commencement—there is not only sufficient 
incident of an uncommon nature to justify its recital, but his expe- 
riences have been of that kind which it is useful to the busy, and yet at 
the same time, doubting intellect of the age to ponder. Sturdy and 
independent in character, it is impossible not to admire the spirit which 
sustained him in the deepest poverty, and assured him that there 
was a career somewhere which should be his, and must be in spite of all 
opposition. Like most men of self-reliant power, there is sometimes 
an egotism in his utterances; but it is not offensive, and gives 
that spice of personal interest to the work which makes it more pleasant 
if less severely perfect. Thomas Cooper was born at Leicester in 1805, 
but his father being of a nomadic disposition, the son was borne off to 
Exeter when about twelve months old, and his earliest reminiscence 1s 
one of trouble—being taken out of a tributary of the Exe, into which he 
had fallen, he being supposed for some time to be dead. In company with 
many greater men than himself he began to learn, as it were, without 
instruction. Being removed to Lincolnshire, he suffered the ‘ills that 
(youthful) flesh is heir to’ in rapid succession, having smallpox so 
severely that for nineteen days he was blind. His father had died, and 
circumstances were not easy with the widow, who, however, with 
that heroism which seems peculiar to woman’s nature, clung more 
closely to her son in their mutual distress, and ever had for hjm ‘ words 
of tenderness.’ Chequered experiences at Gainsborough followed, during 
a portion of which time our author was a Bluecoat boy, and began early 
to display a taste for works of fiction and imagination. Food, however, 
was not so plentiful as books, and it was difficult for Cooper's mother to 
obtain a livelihood. As is the case now with the majority of our agricul- 
tural labourers, ‘meat was so dear,’ says Cooper, ‘ that my mother could 
not buy it, and often our dinner consisted of potatoes only.’ His school- 
days ended he was brought into contact with the Primitive Methodists, 
which resulted in his becoming a sincere and earnest member of that 
body. Memorials of shoemaking life follow, interspersed with anecdotes 
of literary proclivities, verse-writing, &c., and of his friendship with 
another remarkable man, ‘Thomas Miller; but the real business of life 
seems to have begun when he became a schoolmaster, and at this time he 
passed through terrible religious struggles. His mind was not of the quict 
order; religion always came up as the great concern of all; and after 
seasons of darkness and despair he emerged from the Slough of Despond, 
and for some time ‘felt close to the Almighty.’ His labours as a local 
preacher ; marriage; meeting with the Rev. Dr. Jobson; publication of 
an unsuccessful book; and separation from the Methodists, are next 
narrated. After being penned on the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford 
Mercury Cooper came up to London, where he suffered many vicissitudes, 
and at length returned to Leicester. Here he joined the Chartists, and 
of the six — of their political creed there was only one he did not 
like—the Ballot; and he adds that he does not like# now, though his 
experiences of intimidation must have been very extensive. Stockingers 
living on four shillings and sixpence a week was a sight to make the 
blood of less impulsive men than Cooper boil; it made him almost dumb 
with mingled anger and sorrow, and we soon find him championing 
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their cause and writing for the Chartists. By-and-by riots came; the 
agitation spread, and Cooper having occasion to travel through the 
Staffordshire potteries collecting newspaper accounts, addressed public 
meetings. On a charge of aiding in a riot at Hanley he was arrested 
and acquitted, but was retried on charges of conspiracy and sedition, 
and found guilty, after an extraordinary self-defence of ten hours. 
Ultimately the Court of Queen’s Bench sentenced him to two years’ 
imprisonment in Stafford Gaol, and it was during this incarceration that 
he wrote ‘'‘'he Purgatory of Suicides,’ a book that has not been known 
so well as it deserves to be. Released from captivity Cooper came to 
London once more, and the eccentric Tom Duncombe introduced him 
to Mr. Disraeli, who treated him with that chivalry which is so praise- 
worthy in men of letters, and which was to be again exemplified in 
Carlyle, who twice put a five pound note into the poor author’s hand; 
and told him that in the eventuality of not paying again, ‘he would not 
hang’ him. Glimpses of Wordsworth, De Quincey, W. J. Fox, and 
Mazzini are to be found in the work, and the record of constant struggles 
with scepticism by a noble and manly mind is well worth attention. In 
spite of his bias towards Strauss at one time, and the temporary fall into 
even deeper errors at another, this honest and fearless thinker could 
never get rid of the ever-present fact of man’s accountability ; and it is 
not to be marvelled at that he found land at last. He has accomplished 
good work by his lectures on Christian evidences, which in many in- 
stances have om the means of crushing incipient scepticism by showing 
that it lacks a reasonable basis. It is well that the story of such lives as 
Thomas Cooper’s should be published. We have read this autobiography 
with unmixed pleasure ; and it has its raison d’étre in this fact, that we 
need occasionally, amongst so much false sentiment and artificial life, the 
plain unvarnished history of some Englishman who has dared to be 
true to himself, to his fellow-men, and to his God. 


The Autobiography of John Milton: or Milton’s Life in his own 
Words. Edited by the Rev. James J. E. Granam, M.A., 


Oxon. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Graham is an enthusiastic worshipper of Milton, after the manner 
of men who make concordances, and treasure relics; which is all the 
more creditable, inasmuch as Milton’s political and ecclesiastical principles 
are asore grievance to his clerical soul. He takes infinite pains with 
thing that he does, and dwells lovingly upon every point. In this work, 
moreover, he has done essential service to all literary students. From the 
entire range of Milton’s prose and poetry, he has culled all the autobio- 

raphical passages, and arranged them in chronological order. Readers will 
3 surprised at the extent of these passages, and at the completeness of 
the autobiography which they constitute. Here is a volume as large as 
many biographies, and almost complete as a chain of incident and 
description, entirely in Milton’s own words. It is an admirable idea, 
wrought out with loving care and great skill. 


Jean Jarousseau, the Pastor of the Desert. By EvGENE PELLETAN. 
Translated from the French by Lieut.-Col. E. P. De 
L’Hosrz. Henry S. King and Co. 

Jean Jarousseau was pastor of a little Protestant congregation at 


St. Georges-de-Didonne, near the mouth of the Gironne, to whom the 
persecutions following the Edicts of Nantes denied any place of worship. 
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The marvellous life of self-sacrifice and heroism led by its devoted 
minister is told with great beauty and simplicity by his grandson, who 
is very fortunate in his translator. The journey to Paris of Pastor 
Jarousseau to seek an interview with Louis XVI., and ask for some 
mitigation of the numerous disabilities of his suffering people, occupies 
a good part of the volume, and is full of quaint incident, as indeed is the 
former part relating to his home and church life. It is difficult to 
imegine any class of persons to whom this little book will not prove 
attractive. 

The pastor of the desert lived to a good old age among the scenes of 


his _— and trials when persecution had in a measure exhausted 
itself. 


Encyclopedia of Chronology, Historical and Biographical. By 
B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., late Librarian to the Queen, and 
Wirrtam L. R. Cares, Editor of the ‘Dictionary of 
General Biography.’ Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This volume is prepared for desk and common use, and on the only 
principle that can so adapt it, viz., the alphabetical. Under each name of 
person, _ or thing, the chief dates connected with its existence are 
given. ith the names of persons this is not difficult, but with those of 
places the utmost wisdom is needed to afford reasonable information on 
the one hand, and to avoid overloading the page with subordinate matters 
on the other, remembering that the information often most requisite is 
concerning subordinate matters. The editors seem to have done their 
work very judiciously ; thus, they occupy but three columns of data 
under the head ‘ London’ (although nine are devoted to ‘Rome’). They 
have preferred breaking up long articles by cross references. As a 
specimen of the shorter articles, we may take ‘London University,’ 
which immediately follows :—‘ Incorporated by Royal charter, 23 Nov., 
‘1836—charter renewed 5 Dec., 1837—supplementary charter granted 
‘7 July, 1849—new charter 9 April, 1858—building opened by Queen 
‘ Victoria 11 May, 1870.’ Of course it must be borne in mind that this is 
strictly a date-book. About its accuracy, so far as accuracy can 
be secured, there can be no doubt. No one who knew the exact, 
patient, scholarly habits of Mr. Woodward can hesitate about the 
confidence to be placed in his work; and Mr. Cates seems to 
have completed well what he begun. Whether the work has requisite 
and reasonable completeness can be ascertained only by use. We 
have tested it as well as we could. In some points we have found it 
defective and partial, og on what principle are only four of Shakespere’s 
plays named and dated? Is it sufficient information concerning ‘ Poli- 
tical unions in England’ that they were ‘declared unlawful by Royal 
Proclamation 21 Nov., 1831?’ But fault-finding is easy in such a work— 
its positive merits can scarcely be exaggerated. The lsboor involved in 
its preparation must have been immense—tens of thousands of dates are 
given ; and to those who know what it is to hunt down one it will seem 
prodigious. As an instance of the wide-awake industry shown by the 
editor, we may say that under the word ‘Zanzibar’ the cyclone of 
April 15, 1872, is mentioned, while the changes in Paris of the two 
sieges are carefully chronicled. ‘To scholars especially, the work will be 
invaluable, while to professional and commercial men, and to educated 
households generally, it will be an immense boon. We exult in the cal- 
culation of the percentage of time which it will save ourselves. 
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Over Volcanoes, or Through France and Spain in 1871. By A. 
Kinesman. Henry 8. King and Co. 


‘Over Volcanoes’ is one of the best books of travels that we have read 
of late years. Almost as vivid in its description as ‘‘Eéthen,’ it is 
much more instructive. By a clever idealising of the travelling party— 
‘the Senior,’ ‘the Cashier,’ and ‘the Junior’—Mr. Kingsman, who are 
made to describe experiences and discuss positions, a vivacious and un- 
conventional character is given to the book, which beguiles readers of 
the sense of the amount of useful information that is collected. A slight 

h of the quizzical and extravagant only carries off more successfully 
the underlying substance of fact. It is a book as pleasant to read as 
a novel, as chatty as a newspaper, and as informing concerning things 
~_ stay-at-home travellers care to know as Mr. Ford's unrivalled hand- 

ook. 

No one will question the somewhat sensational title who recalls the 
last century of French and Spanish history. Everywhere the traveller 
treads on ashes and lava, and often hears subterranean rumblings. 
Twice, we ourselves have arranged for a visit to Spain, and twice have 
been hindered by revolutions. Than the last in both countries, nothing 
could be more wanton and insane. If nations can be saved by revolu- 
tionary eruptions, France and Spain are at the head of European civili- 
zation. Both, too, have been the faithful allies of the papacy—the ‘ most 
Christian’ nations of Europe—both have come to grief, largely, we 
believe, through this. Protestantism would probably have saved both— 
if, that is, anything could. The proud past of the Spain of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and of the France of Louis XIV., contrasts painfully with 
what they are now. Will Amadeo redeem Spain, or M. Thiers France ? 
Do nations ever obtain a ‘ better resurrection?’ Into the details of the 
traveller’s experiences, passing through France three or four days before 
the Versailles siege of Paris, and through Spain soon after Amadeo’s 
accession, we cannot enter. Enough to say that the volume is as clever, 
as we as shrewd, as piquant, and as delightful as a book of travel 
can be. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Essays and Lectures on Social and Political Subjects. By Henry 
Fawcett, M.P., and Garretr Fawcerr. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Mrs. Fawcett contributes eight of these papers, and Mr. Fawcett six. 
Not only is the coincidence of special taste in husband and wife remark- 
able, but also the parity of ability ; for it is not easy from the papers them- 
selves to distinguish the productions of each pen, both being, moreover, 
of a high class of both thought and style. Naturally enough Mrs, Faw- 
cett makes her own the position of the woman question, to which she 
contributes four papers, viz., ‘The Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners on 
the Education of Girls,’ ‘The Education of Women,’ ‘ The Electoral Dis - 
abilities of Women,’ ‘Why Women Require the Franchise.’ She also 
contributes a paper on ‘Free Education in its Economic Aspects, 
originally addressed as a letter to the Z'imes; an essay on ‘ National 
Debts, and National Prosperity ;’ a paper on Representation, being a 
review of Mr. Stevens’ book on ‘ Representative Government, and Per- 
sonal Representation ;’ and a paper on Mr. Hare’s scheme of ‘ Proportional 
Representation.’ Mr. Fawcett’s papers are chiefly deyoted to questions 
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connected with State intervention. One paper discusses ‘The General 
aspects of State Intervention ;’ another, which originally appeared in 
this review, ‘ Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor-law;’ a third, ‘The 
Regulation of Hours of Labour by the State ;’ and a fourth, ‘What can 
be done for the Agricultural Labourers? The other two contributions 
from his pen are ‘ Modern Socialism ;’ and ‘ The House of Lords.’ Both 
writers belong to the advanced school of Liberalism, but their positions 
are taken with so much thoughtfulness, wisdom, and moderation, and 
are defended with so much calm strength and judicial fairness, that 
it would be difficult to impugn them. Few would object to Mrs. 
Fawcett’s temperate, measured statements respecting her sex and 
their demands; the four papers almost exhaust the questions they 
discuss. ‘To educational reformers we commend her unanswerable 
argument against free education, as tending to weaken the sense of 
responsibility, and the habits of self-denial on parents. Her best paper, 
however, is the one on ‘National Debts,’ which is admirably reasoned 
out and written ; it is a protest against national extravagance, worthy of 
Mr. Bright himself. Mrs. Fawcett herself is certainly her best argument 
for ‘Woman’s Rights.’ Mr. I'awcett’s papers are remarkable for their 
manly independence. A disciple of Malthus in respect of improvident 
marriages, and of Mr. Millin general political economy, he neverthe- 
less differs fearlessly from both, and gives cogent reasons for his difference. 
Mr. Fawcett’s views on our Poor-law system are well known. He assails 
the old Elizabethan principle of our Poor-laws,—that men have a right to 
claim support from the social community—as false in moral principle and 
vicious in working. Although unique among civilized nations, Mr. I'awcett 
maintains that our Poor-laws neither deter ncr relieve pauperism. The 
new Poor-law of 1835 is, he thinks, rapidly bringing us to the condition to 
which the old Poor-law had brought us in 1835. It is startling that one 
in twenty of our population is a pauper. Mr. Fawcett strenuously pro- 
tests against the general principles of socialism in respect of Government 
interference, as fatal to self-help. Incidentally, he denounces the theories 
of the Permissive Bill for regulating the liquor traffic, and protests 

inst Government emigration; and yet he differs from some of his 
school in contending for the interference of Government in compulsory 
education, and in shortening the hours of labour for children, while he 
protests against all such interference in the case of adults, and against all 
attempts to fix wages by legislation. He deprecates the inoculation of 
English workmen with foreign socialistic ideas, as likely to lead to re- 
actionary and pernicious legislation. On the whole, all readers interested 
in these topics will do well to possess themselves of this yolume. It is a 
wise and able text-book of facts, opinions, and arguments. 


Men of the Second Empire. By the Author of ‘The Member 
for Paris.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 


These sketches were contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette three or 
four years ago, when the Empire was not only existing, but when even 
so shrewd an observer as the author of ‘The Member for Paris’ could say. 
‘The Emperor himself is growing old. In the ordinary course of 
‘nature he cannot have many years to live; and the problem which his 
‘ advisers should solve is not how to keep the crown on his own head—fur 
‘it is safe enough there—but how to transfer it to his son.’ Under slightly 
disguised names, or transparent pseudonyms, the chief typical men of the 
Second Empire are sketched with a manifest familiarity of knowledge 
not often possessed by an Englishman, and with a graphic skill and 
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power that few contemporary writers can surpass. The keen incisive 
style, the epigrammatic wit and sarcasm, the brilliant colouring, the 
earnest meaning, and the clear, terse completeness of presentation, lift 
these short sketches far above the ordinary level of political portraiture. 
Senator and deputy, prelate and priest, prefect and magistrate, bar- 
rister and playright, field marshal and private soldier, novelist and 
journalist, with their surroundings of glitter and venality—are made to 
sit for their portraits, and are admirably done. A more melancholy and 
instructive masquerade has not been witnessed by mankind in these 
modern times. 


Experiences of a Diplomatist : being Recollections of Germany, 
Sounded on Diaries kept during the Years 1840-1870. By 
Joun Warp, C.B., late Her Majesty’s Minister-Resident 
to the Hanse Towns. Macmillan and Co. 


During his diplomatic career of thirty years, Mr. Ward resided in 
most German capitals, came in contact with most German notabilities, 
and of course had opportunities of knowing the real character and 
course of events, whieh very few possess. Mr. Ward tells us that he 
does not rate very high the general utility of the diplomatic profession ; 
and his narrations o!ten slow the delusions of its members and the 

ettiness of their policy. ‘There must be much which Mr. Ward has 
ong but which he could not record with due regard to present 
interests and susceptibilities. We live too near the term of his official 
life to get perfectly unreserved communications. On the whole Mr. 
Ward’s book disappoints us; it sometimes lifts the corner of the political 
veil and permits us to peep, but as a rule it tells us no more than all the 
world knew. It is interesting, however, to have the impressions of one 
who has been on the stage of great events, and has conversed with the 
actors ; and Mr. Ward sometimes does good service by short summaries 
of character, biography, and history. For instance, he tells us about 
Bismarck almost all that one cares to know, and judges very fairly his 
policy—violent and unscrupulous often in method, but elevated in pur- 
pose. A summary of the Schleswig-Holstein question will, perhaps, 
clear the views of many a muddled brain. The reminiscences of 1848 
are also interesting, as are Mr. Ward’s estimates of German sovereigns, 
especially of Frederick William III. of Prussia. On the whole we may 
commend this as a pleasant, gossipy book. It willnot greatly change or 
inform our historical or political estimates, but it presents them in in- 
teresting personal and social lights. 


The Slave- Trade in Africa in 1872, principally carried on for the 
supply of Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and Zanzibar. By Extenne 
Fenix Bertioux, Professor of History in the Lyceum of 
Lyons. From the French; with a Preface by Joseru 
Cooper. Edward Marsh. 1872. 


The ‘horrible and heart-rending’ facts detailed in this volume ought to 
be well known to all the readers of the travels of Livingstone, Speke, 
Baker, and the MM. Tinné ; but we must confess to shame and indignation 
at the small impression they appear to have produced on the civilized 
powers of Europe. There is a hint given that our Government is closing 
the disgraceful treaty with the princes of Zanzibar, by which the slave- 
trade on the Eastern coast of Africa has been left undisturbed by the 
anti-slave-trade cruizers of the Indian Seas. But, even apart from this 
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—if our author has collected accurate statistics—the Red Sea must be 
foul with this accursed traffic, and the internal slave-trade of the Upper 
Nile, making use of the corrupt officials of the Khedive, is proceeding 
on an enormous scale. It is almost incredible, yet we fear the facts are 
toc patent, that 70,000 slaves are annually torn from their homes in 
Central and Eastern Africa with every circumstance of atrocious bar- 
barity, and transported to various ports in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia ; 
that for every slave sold, at least seven lives are sacrificed in the 
process. We wish this straightforward, clearheaded brochure were 
pondered deeply by ali friends of humanity, and that as Lord Brougham 
said many years since, whether in Eastern or Western oceans, ‘ That 
‘shall be declared piracy and murder by the law of nations which is 
‘piracy and murder by the law of God.’ The-profound difficulty in 
arresting this sickening abomination is, that Mohammedanism provides 
no stimulus to the conscience in resisting the luxury of slavery. ‘ The 
‘ Koran, which ruins the homestead by its shameful polygamy, destroys 
‘the nation by its exaggerated despotism, and annihilates individual 
‘ activity by its fatalism. Thus way is made for slavery, which, reacting 
* in its turn, has completed the work of moral destruction which condemns 
‘the East to stagnation and death.’ 


A Description of the Ivories, Ancient and Medieval, in the South 
Kensington Museum. Witha Preface by MAsKELL. 
Published for the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education. Chapman and Hall. 


The Committee of Council introduce their handbook to the Ivories in 
the South Kensington Museum by a preface, in which Mr. Maskell 
endeavours to bring together such information about ancient and 
medieval carvings in ivory as scattered notices in books will furnish. It 
is supposed that the ancients possessed the art, now lost, of softening and 
bending ivory, by immersions in different solutions ofacid. Hence the 
remarkable size of certain antique slabs. No good method of bleaching 
discoloured ivory is known, although boiling in a solution of gelatine 
was suggested by Professor Owen for preserving partially decomposed 
ivories from destruction, and has been found effectual. Extant examples 
carry the art of carving in ivory up to an age anterior to the origin of 
the Roman, Greek, Assyrian, and Jewish peoples, and to the earliest 
Egyptian dynasties; Sir John Lubbock says ‘to atime so remote that 
‘the reindeer was abundant in the South of France, and probably the 
‘mammoth had not entire] disappeared,’ Copies of early carvings are 
to be found in Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Origin of Civilization.’ These pre- 
historic carvings are of a high artistic character—so exact is one that 
‘ naturalists have no hesitation in deciding the animal to be an ibex of 
‘the Alps, and not of the Pyrenees.’ No discovery concerning pre- 
historic man is so indicative and interesting as these early carvings in 
ivory andbone. They afford a strong presumption of an advanced early 
civilization. Mr. Maskell traces working in ivory from the earliest 
Biblical records down to the fourteenth century; and gives a great 
variety ofinteresting information. We regret that we cannot follow him. 
In the body of the work a full handbook description of each ivory in the 
South Kensington Museum is given, with photographs of several, 
deliciously soft and yet beautifully distinct. In an appendix the British 
Museum and other important English collections are briefly described. 
The volume is a very interesting one, and throws much new light upon a 
little known branch of ancient art. 
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POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Fifine at the Fair. By Rozserr Browninc. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


‘ Fifine’ is a fine illustration of the mixture of apparently conflicting 
characteristics which we have in Mr. Browning’s genius. The mere 
plan or fable of ‘ Fifine’ is as simple and as clearly dolned as a Greek 
drawing; it is in the details, in the filling in, if we may so speak, that 
the Gothic grandeur and reduplication of idea, alike in sunlight and in 
gloom, becomes apparent, and at last dominating. In the little seaside 
town of Pornic, the poet and his wife, Elvire, walking out, come on a 
show, where they see among the players, exercising themselves outside, 
one beautiful above the rest—the gipsy Fifine—who takes the poet’s 
fancy. But Elvire does not share her husband’s liking; and, perhaps 
touched by jealousy, feels rather a disgust for the gipsy show-girl. 
Though Elvire is not permitted to say a single word, Mr. Browning, with 
his own peculiarity, exhibits her to us very forcibly, and with subtlest 
dramatic modulation, through her husband’s utterances—of which in- 
deed the poem is wholly composed; for, during the continuation of the 
walk, poe | even after they return home, he justifies Fifine, or rather 
apologises for her—stringing upon the simple thread of fable we have 
indicated, the most varied, subtle, and complex speculations on Art, 
Society, Beauty, Teaching, and the relations of the individual to Art, 
and Beauty and Progress; varying these with some passages which are 
almost perfect in music and rythm, and which of themselves would have 
sufficed to make a reputation, had they not been associated with affected 
and wholly unallowable turns, digressions, and illiptical extravagances ; 
such as we now expect from Mr. Browning, and receive without com- 
plaint from him, as being in this ‘a chartered libertine.’ What more 
exquisitely graceful than these lines, describing Fifine :— 

‘ This way, this way, Fifine! 

Here’s she shall make my thoughts be surer what they mean! 

First let me read the signs, pourtray you past mistake 

The gipsy’s foreign self, no swarth our sun could bake. 

Yet where’s a woolly trace, degrades the wiry hair? 

And note the Greek-nymph nose, and—oh, my Hebrew pair 

Of eye and eye—o’erarched by velvet of the mole— 

That swim as in a sea, that dip and rise and roll, 

Spilling the light around! hile either ear is cut 

Thin as a dusk-leaved rose carved from a cocoa-nut. 

And then her neck! now, grant you had the power to deck, 

Just as your fancy pleased, the bistre-length of neck, 

Could lay, to shine against its shade, a moon-like rowj 

Of pearl, each round and white as bubble, Cupids blow 

Big out of mother’s milk—what pearl-moon would surpass 

That string of mock-turquoise, those almandines of glass, 

Where girlhood terminates ?’ 
But even this passage is wound up with what may be called a poetic im- 
pertinence, which spoils the whole impression; and if quoted alone 
sounds very bizarre indeed. The rhymes, too, often aid in producing 
this effect, especially when Mr. Browning is dealing with abstruser 
topics; and notably when, through his favourite figure of the swimmer 
—a conceit, indeed, on which this poem may be said to be founded—he is 
illustrating his dogma that ‘ by practice with the false we reach the 
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true.’ In‘Fifine’ we have a combination of Mr. Browning’s most am- 
bitious intentions. He has painted ‘Fifine’—the creature of mixed 
race—wonderfully, and has written her a permanent apology; and yet 
he has never allowed her directly to appear before us. For traces of 
that intellectual acidity which bites into the grain of exceptionally 
strong and unyielding natures, and shows their real quality, he has given 
us nothing finer; but we fear he has too much burdened the simple 
underlying plan of his poem with mystic and metaphysical intentions to 
make the great reading public falsify his own description of it as ‘yc 
that like me not.’ 


Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst. Philog. Glas- 
gow: Maclehose. 


‘ Olrig Grange ’ is a satire in the dress ofa dramatic poem. It consists 
of six sections, which here and there remind the reader at first of 
Browning’s ‘ Dramatic Lyrics;’ but a careful analysis shows that the 
writer is a thinker, and of kindred genius with Mr. Browning, rather 
than a mere disciple or imitator. The hero—Thorold—is a man of 
some property, who is just about to leave his home for the distant cit 
to try his fortune in literature, as he cannot enter the church—for whic 
he has been trained—owing to conscientious scruples. He addresses his 
sister Hester on the eve of his leaving. In the city he meets a lady 
with whom he falls in love, and who, in opposition to the plans of her 
arents, loves him in return; but she fails to acknowledge this till he 
as left to return home in ill-health, when she sets down the record of 
her real devotion and of the high influence which this devotion has had 
on her character. Her father and mother—the first an empty pedant, 
and the latter a worldly, but hypocritical, self-seeking religionist—also say 
their say. The pressure of the satiric intention lies in the representation 
of these two, by self-portraiture ; but a certain, over-definite vein of ex- 
pression, issuing in sharp self-conviction, weakens the dramatic effect 
somewhat where the satire itself is most powerful. It is occasionally 
as though we wanted the neutral tints in which self-confessions abound 
so much, because those reserves and qualifications, which Mr. Browning 
knows so well how to render cunning!y, throw in pleas for the individual, 
even when the author is transfixing the class. But some passages in 
the monologues of Herr Kunst, and of Thorold and Hester are very 
admirable. Everywhere we are compelled to recognise the presence of 
a daring and facile mind, which, in spite of occasional brusquenesses 
and irregularities of metre, has unmistakeable command of imaginative 
forms, and from which we may, with the best reason, look forward to yet 
more ambitious and perfectly fashioned dramatic utterances. Some 
portions of Rose’s monologue are very powerful, especially where she 
makes confession that gaieties have no longer any fascination for her, 
since she has come to see how unworthy she is of the love for which yet 
she yearns. 


The Auspicious Day. By Aveusta Wesster. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mrs. Webster, evidently aiming to escape from some of the faults 
which marked her former volumes, more especially her ‘ Portraits ’—in 
which she dealt with several present-day themes—has written a drama 
of the times when star-gazing and witchcraft were still practised, or 
at least believed in. But though she uses these as accessories, she has 
shown wisdom in putting forward a more decisive human interest. 
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Cross-purposes might almost have been the title of this drama; for the 
leading characters are largely at cross-purposes in love, and on this the 
central intention of the work really turns. Sir Percival, who is affianced 
to Lady Dorothy, has a lingering affection for Amy, a cousin of Dorothy’s, 
which at a certain crisis finds rather decided expression; and he flees 
with Amy, who is brought back and accused of witchcraft; some of 
Mrs. Webster’s finest writing being called forth by this, and the incidents 
which hang uponit. Then there is Sir Roger, who helplessly but high- 
mindedly loves Dorothy ; and a debauchee, Lambert Miller, who is the 
butt of the piece. There is a dramatic severity and strength throughout 
—evidence of a sustained and lofty creative instinct—which should be 
sufficient to deepen and extend Mrs. Webster’s already well-won poetic 
reputation. e should not forget to say that the songs scattered 
through the poem are clear, vivid, and condensed, as only true lyrics 
are; and that we have snatches of racy, unaffected humour, the best 
proof and fruit of real dramatic faculty. Perhaps the modern point 
which appears too abruptly here and there might be objected to. 


Stray Leaves. By C. E. M. Macmillan and Co. 

Verses bearing these initials have appeared from time to time in perio- 
dicals and privately printed leaflets. They indicate a cultured and refined 
mind possessing considerable power of poetic expression, and a Christian 
heart devout and tender in its emotions, and keenly sympathetic with 
whatever is beautiful in nature and noble in man. Perhaps the strength 
of the writer lies in his lyrics. He may, we think, write for the Church 
hymns that it will not willingly let die. The little volume is one of a 
choice kind, and is, we trust, the earnest of more like it. 


Luey Fitzadam ; an Autobiography. In Two Vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Oo. 1872. 

Vigour of expression, with novelty of illustration and incident, give to 
this anonymous publication considerable charm. There is undoubted 
power evinced in the creation of several of the personages of this story. 
The purpose of the writer to develop the effect in the formation of 
character of some deep secret or some jealously guarded but dominant 
idea, coupled with the theory that conduct is an insufficient index to the 
inner life, has led to a very complicated plot of shifting affections and 
tragic events. We think it has betrayed the author into a serious mis- 
take of construction. A large portion of the dialogue seems to be the 
painstaking effort of the various interlocutors to understand one another 
and divine one another’s thoughts. They always essay to jump down 
one another’s throats, and try and accomplish the feat of inserting them- 
selves into the hidden depths of one another’s consciousness, without an 
very marked success. The reader is beguiled at first into the belief that 
Lucy Fitzadam aud Robert Thain mutually love, and are somehow 


' destined for one another, even though they should each marry ad interim 


some secondary love. The haze is kept up throughout the two volumes 
spite of Lucy’s enthusiasm for Robert Tyndale, whose imperious 
courting and somewhat inexplicable attachment to her has been solemnly 
reciprocated. Thus at the same moment Tyndale’s honour is impeached 
and Thain’s beautiful wife is spoken of in painful whispers. Just then 
the apparent lover of Lucy is found, as indeed throughout all the story 
making superhuman efforts to serve Lucy and her family. By-and-by 
the hideous circumstance is confessed by Thain, on his death-bed, that 
he was the murderer of her only brother, and his supposed rival in the 
affections of his now faithless wife, and that all his mysterious interest in 
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her, and abounding excellence of apparent character, was the atonement 
he was trying vainly to make for intolerable wrong. A puff of sul- 
hureous smoke thus rolls back over the various strange interviews 
ecm these two, and covers all the narrative with its stifling fume, 
There seems to us also a too manifest desire to have a portentous mean- 
ing in every incident in the early portion of the story, and a hyper. 
conscientious study as to the best way of afterwards explaining what 
amounts to a series of clever conundrums. Notwithstanding, there is 
- much to admire in ‘ Lucy Fitzadam,’ though some clumsy arrangements 
are resorted to, for the purpose of unravelling secret malice, and for 
separating and bringing together the principal characters. The religious 
motive of the autobiography seems intended, by glaring incidents, to 
show that, however excellent in their way, neither Ritualism, Romanism, 
nor Puritanism can properly adjust the relations between God and man, 
or those between man and man. There is no unfairness done to either 
great form of faith, though there is much harmless pleasantry in depict- 
ing the little weaknesses of those who profess them; and we suppose the 
writer means to advocate the universal love of the Father and the 
universal priesthood of man, in the terrible scene where Lucy Fitzadam 
pronounces absolution over the dying murderer. We hope to meet this 
author again, where she can give full swing to her remarkable powers of 
7 and description, and her rich, choice, quaint addition to novel- 
incident. 


Qmbra. By Mrs. Ourenant. Three Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Oliphant is never thoroughly successful, save when she has a 
strong inward interest, as she had, for example, in ‘Agnes,’ and ‘The 
Minister's Wife.” Her sympathies go out readily towards those who 
suffer, and are not strong, or in whom the mental strain yields under un- 
due pressure, but who, amid all the terrible perplexities of life, are strong 
in their capacities of pain, and whose minds do not wholly give way. 
These she can develop with a skill that is all her own; and when she has 
dealt in her own semi-sarcastic and successful way with dissenting life 
it has been because she has found in the pressure of little minds against 
loftier ones the essence of the same tragic interest. She hates the weak, 
the puny—there is throughout a sniff of contempt on her part for the 
children of Providence who are dandled and nursed, and taken care of. 
Sometimes, indeed, this rises to such a point of subdued white heat that 
the cynical under-current of her stories sounds a little like a kind of pro- 
test against Providence. And nowhere is this more so than when she 
has syeempred the ordinary society novel; and especially is it the case 
with ‘Ombra,’ where she sets up a series of weak characters, to knock 
them down as in a game of nine-pins, and sets them up again only to 
renew the practice. This is, to all appearance, the purpose for which 
the Berties, and Mr. Sugden, the meek, submissive clergyman, are 


developed for us here. The machinery of the novel is of the commonest, 
founded mainly on the common-place of very close similarity of appear- 
ance, eked out with the usual misunderstandings and misconceptions of | 
lovers ; and the real interest of the work lies, after all, in a mild return | 
on moral and psychological elements, from which it is quite impossible 
to wholly withdraw the mind; for, even where Mrs. Oliphant is read 
for mere incident and situation, a certain indefinable impression of 
discomfort and dissatisfaction with things as they are will inevitably be 
felt. ‘Ombra,’ the heroine, and Kate Courtenay are well contrasted— 


the one cold, proud, and self-asserting, the other impressionable, pleasant, 
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and capable of sweet renunciations. But this, though the best society 
novel Mrs. Oliphant has yet written, is steeped in a certain dye of 
thought and belief, which here and there gives marvellous suggestions, 
while in other portions it will assuredly impress the ordinary novel reader 
with some sense of diffuseness. We ourselves have read it with peculiar 
pleasure. 


For the King. By Cuartes Gisson, Author of ‘ Robin Gray,’ 
‘For Lack of Gold,’ &. In Two Vols. Henry E. Knox. 


Mr. Gibbon, who in his former novels has shown a very exceptional 
faculty in combining idyllic pictures and faithful portraiture with a 
certain realistic sensationalism, has in this new story shown himself in 
somewhat of a new character. He has written a story of the Rebellion 
of ’45, in which he presents us with some excellent historic studies, 
no less than with some masterly creations of his own. He is as delicate 
and faithful in his treatment of women as before; but in this instance he 
has chosen his chief character from a higher grade than he has hitherto 
dealt with, and in its members naturally there is more of refinement 
and mixed motive, the unusal circumstances into which they are thrown 
tending, of course, to render this the more marked. But Mr. Gibbon 
has been singularly successful in this respect, whilst at the same time he 
never loses sight of striking incident and situation, such as the period 
itseif very readily suggests. Lady Margaret Oliphant, in her lingering 
devction to the Stuart cause, and yet her loving submission to her hus- 
band’s determination to redeem his pledge to King George, is well 
painted, and very truthfuliy maintained throughout the varied events in 
which she figures; and her sister Agnes, though of a wholly different 
type, is as powerfully realised, and the two are held in a sort of unforced 
but effective contrast. Their father, Earl Strathway, is a fanatic Jacobite, 
and plays an important part in the development of the drama, Several 
of the minor characters are drawn with skill—especially Ryan, the Irish- 
man, and Dr. Fairlie. The minister in the opening is a capital bit of 
work, and throughout we have the same picturesque clearness and sim- 
plicity which we have so often before admired in Mr. Gibbon. 


Thomasina: a Biography. By the Author of ‘ Dorothy,’ 
‘De Cressy,’ ‘Still Waters,’ &c. In two vols. Henry S. 
King and Co. 1872. 


This novel is characterised by extreme simplicity, naturalness, and 
generous healthy feeling. There are no great sensations. The story is 
not oppressed in any part by the stifling atmosphere of passion, or in- 
volved with harassing complications. We feel as if many of the dramatis 
persone were old acquaintances. They are admirably drawn; and the 
every-day incidents of uneventful country life are so skilfully inter- 
woven that the biography of Thomasina Bertram—from long-clothes to 
the culmination of human happiness—never palls upon the attention. 
The authoress does not endeavour to preserve through long years the 
dramatic identity of her characters. She even provides a surprise for 
her readers in the violation of all ordinary laws of education, when she 
makes a girl so utterly undisciplined, and so absolutely spoiled by her 
relatives as Thomasina, develope, by some unexplained magic, into a 
cultivated, thoughtful, noble woman. 

We have a no less astonishing transformation in the person of the 
precise sharp-toned great-aunt, who, after uttering a burden of dark 
prophecies, and sounding war notes of defiance against the second 
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inarriage of Thomasina’s father—instead of becoming, as we had been 
led to expect, the marplot of the story—turns out to be the charming 
confidante of young love and an enthusiastic matchmaker in the interests 
of common sense, and of young folks in general. We have another startling 
episode when the obstinate, but really kind-hearted old baronet yields 
under this same ‘ Awnt Thomasina’s’ pressure to his son’s marriage with 
a governess, and finally consents to see his idolised grandchild wedded 
to the political opponent whom he had hated and denounced. But all 
these changes come about so simply and naturally, and wind up so 
pleasantly, that we are not disposed to find fault. 


Shooting the Rapids. By James Suanp. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Shand’s sensational title is hardly justified by his story. It 
details, indeed, the progress of a financial speculator, and the process of 
deterioration through which he passes are rapids terrible and destructive 
enough; but the hero does not ‘shoot’ them, he rather forges his ob- 
structed way down them. The fault of the novel is that it does not get 
on, and that its tardy F try is not enlivened by any brilliancy of 
episode or dialogue. owever wholesome, Mr. Shand’s novel has the 
fatal taint of dulness. Ralph Dacre is the son of an English diplomatist 
at Naples—who dies leaving his Northumbrian estate embarrassed— 
and the grandson of a German Baron with whom he has lived, and whom 
he has left in 1849 for the struggle in Italy, full of perilous revolutionary 
notions. He narrowly escapes with his life at the siege of Rome, 
returns to Germany to find his grandfather’s Schloss wrecked in an insur- 
rection, the old baron dead, his estates forfeited, and himself narrowly 
escaping attainder. He has the credit of rich English and rich German 
estates, but las really only some £1,500 a year. Too cowardly to avow 
to his friends his real position, he enters political life as secretary to 
Lord Bullington (a rough sketch of Lord Palmerston), gets acquainted 
with some Parisian financiers, and lends himself to their ways. He is 
not without noble qualities, but he is in a false position, which scon 
generates a false life. He prostitutes his political knowledge to stock- 
exchange speculations, and has to resign his situation. He throws away 
the love of his cousin Edith and £10,000 a year; loves his sister whose 
guardian he is, yet proves unfaithful to his trust; is ultimately dis- 
graced, and dies in the Garibaldian advance on Rome in 1867. The 
moral is no doubt an important one, and in some respects Mr. Shand 
has painted it well; but the tale wants brilliancy and thoroughness. 
The executive power of the artist fails to realise his conception. Some 
of the minor characters are well pourtrayed, but in some of them indi- 
viduai characterization is wanting; for instance, Edith and Alice are 
too much alike in their beauty and goodness. The old Squire Boycott, 
Hardcastle, and the elder Bourke are well drawn. ‘Mir. Shand’s 
workmanship throughout is very careful. 

Without Kith or Kin. By Gzorciana M. Craix. Sampson 

Low and Co. 

‘Without Kith or Kin’ is very tenderly and beautifully written. It 
is characterized by a gentle and delicate sentiment, which pervades 
it like an atmosphere. It idealizes common life and feeling with an 
artistic skill and a womanly romance which, while it never overpasses 
the probable and natural, elevates and refines and pleases the reader. 
There is nothing in the story that is violent—no villain, no melo-dramatic 


incident, no ingenious puzzle of circumstance, first taken to pieces and. 
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then reconstructed with poetic completeness. Elizabeth, the heroine, 
introduced to us as a little girl of seven, is half-way between forty and 
fifty before she marries, and her husband, David Wentworth, is seven- 
teen years older. Not avery romantic love story, some may say, and 

et the romance is great, and the love is deep and true. Nor is Eliza- 

eth’s a languishing disappointment and agony. She nurses her love 
for twenty years, and lives a most wholesome, useful, and happy life ; 
she would have done so had her love never found its satisfaction. The 
chief moral of the story is the possibility of this. It is a lesson for old 
maids, and especially for those whose love may be doomed to disappoint- 
mevt. Elizabeth is a foundling, whom some strolling players are trying 
to educate into a dancing girl. They are rough, not to say cruel, and 
she absconds from them with little Joe, another abandoned child. The 
story of their wanderings and sufferings is very pathetic, and shows a 
remarkable power of depicting child-life. Joe dies; and Mrs. Breton, a 
wealthy lady, whose character of somewhat hard benevolence is power- 
fully drawn, near whose house the final break-down occurs, sends Eliza- 
beth to school. She grows up the character she is portrayed—almost an 
ideal woman, save for her somewhat mawkish sentiment and abject 
worship of David Wentworth. David Wentworth is an Indian friend of 
the husband of Mrs. Breton’s eldest daughter. Elizabeth, who becomes 
governess to the only child of the latter, falls in love with his portrait in 
the gallery at Wrotham, the sentiment being deepened into passion, first 
by the perusal of a packet of his letters, next by his personal visit to 
Wrotham; and yet David returns to India for twelve years, and only 
when he comes home an invalid, prematurely old, does the consummation 
come. David, in his rich, delicate, manly feeling, is as much an ideal man 
as Elizabeth is an ideal woman. No light is ever thrown upon Elizabeth’s 

arentage. This, as well as many other threads of the tangled web of 
life. is left ravelled. The fault of the novel is, that it is too prolix: 
far too much space is occupied with descriptions of the same thing— 
first with the wanderings of the two children, then with the sentiments 
produced in Elizabeth by the portrait and the letters, then with her 
thoughts and feelings about David’s coming and presence. Sometimes 
these are recited twice—after the novelist has told her story, Elizabet!:’s 
diary tells it a second time. This is a grave fault, it is talking a senti- 
ment to death. In other respects the novel is a pure. wholesome, 
refined, aud very charming one. 


Character Sketches. By Norman Mactrxop, D.D. Strahan 
and Co. 


These sketches from Dr. Macleod’s facile and flexible pen are collected 
from Good Words, in which they first appeared. In structure they 
are of the slightest possible character. They resemble effective illustra- 
tion in sermons rather than substantial stories. They are wholesome, 
genial, and graceful; each points a moral, but skilfully and without pre- 
judice to the literary interest. In ‘Billy Buttons,’ which irresistibly 
reminds us of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ Dr. Macleod portrays 
nautical character and experience; and how well he can do this, readers 
of ‘The Old Lieutenant and his Son’ well remember. ‘Wee Davie’ 
has been printed over and over again. It is full of pathos and religious 
comfort. ‘Aunt Mary’ is a delicate, tender delineation of the blessing 
which a genial old maid may be. ‘A True Ghost Story,’ waggishly 
dedicated to Spiritualists, conveys a general satire on their follies, and is 
strictly true. Dr. Macleod is a true artist—real, manly, sympathetic, 
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and genial—full of the religion and benevolence of common sense. It is 
Sapeeihle not to enjoy his sketches. 

ince the above lines were in type Dr. Macleod has died. This is 
not the place for the tribute either of personal friendship or of literary 
honour ; it is enough to say that a more genial, generous-hearted man, a 
more popular writer, a more eloquent preacher, a more influential 
Church leader, has not been left behind him. 


Country Stories, Old and New, in Prose and Verse. By 
Horme Ler. Two vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The grace and purity of Holme Lee’s pen have an unwearying charm ; 
even when, as in some of thiese stories, the incident is of the slightest. 
She has collected from various periodicals, to which they had been con- 
tributed, a dozen stories and as many poems, and has assigned one of 
each to each month of the year, with a prefatory sonnet descriptive of 
the month. It is simply a graceful fancy ; neither the stories nor the 
poems having any characteristic which fits them for one place in the 
calendar rather than another. Although the stories are slight, they are 
clearly conceived, and have usually a distinct and important meaning : 
thus, ‘ Polly’s one Offer’ illustrates the possible evils of querulous protests 
against married life; while ‘Lady Seamer’s Long Step’ illustrates the 
evils of marrying for rank or wealth. ‘Coming intoa Fortune’ is a 
benevolent plea for many a hard miserly life, by unfolding the cruel 
wrong which has hardened it. It is a great test of the merit of these 
little sketches, that they fix themselves in the mind; they are clear cut as 
a cameo, and finished like a miniature. We have not previously been 
acquainted with this writer’s poetical productions. Her verses have the 
same pure, beautiful, and tender charm as her prose, but they do not 
equally take hold upon the reader—we prefer the prose. Among our 
female writers, there.is not one who is more conscientious than Holme 
Lee, or whose writing is more graceful and elegant. Noone whom ‘ Basil 
Godfrey’s Caprice’ has charmed, will disregard any production of her pen. 


Strange Folk: A Novel. ‘Translated from the German of 
Hermann Oelschlager. By Lirur.-Cotone, T. Grant, 
Two vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This is a somewhat Bohemian novel, although there is nothing very 
attractive or edifying in the flirtations and loves of German actors and 
actresses, nor in the revelations of green-room cabals and professional 
jealousies and spitefulnesse, or of the critical venality and purchased ova- 
tions, which are incidentally brought out. The main story, and the clever 
delineations of old Doctor Anselmus and his niece Dora, constitute the 
real excellency of the tale. We must, however, in the name of art, pro- 
test against the introduction in a long parenthesis of the episddical tale 
of Henry, which has no connection whate¥er with the development of 
the story, save that Henry’s actress-flame is a daughter of a similar 
flame of Doctor Anselmus’ youth, the sentiment of which softens him 
towards the young lovers. Dr. Anselmus is a sexagenarian man of 
letters who has attained some fame, but whose nervous temperament 
and morbid bachelorhood have made life almost unendurable: the sound 
of asaw, cutting timber in the country half a mile distant drives him to 
distraction. Dora, his laughing, loving niece, is intolerable in his house- 
hold. He takes her, however, into the country, in search of seclusion, 
and is cleverly induced to take up his abode in the monastery of ‘The 
Fifteen Holies’ with his niece disguised as a nephew. There she meets 
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with Brother Henry, a young novice, and of course they fall in love 
with one another. Dr. Anselmus ransacks the monastery for antiquities, 
and discovers some old chessmen coeval with the Crusaders, upon which 
he prepares a learned antiquarian lecture to the Brotherhood ; the lecture, 
however, is brought to an abrupt conclusion by the Superior, who recog- 
nises the chessmen as some which Brother Erdmann had made for him. 
The eatire is very cleverly and delicately managed. Brother Henry clan- 
destinely leaves the monastery, the doctor and his niece return home, 
and, after some difficulties, all ends happily. The cleverness of the novel 
is in its delineation of the nervous, irritable doctor, its picturesque de- 
scriptions, its pictures of old convent life, and its brilliant dialogue, the 
whole being suffused with a genial, delicate satire. Dora, too, is ver 
charming. There is a little too much alloy in the story for English 
taste, and of this it might very easily be purged; but it is powerfully 
written, and some of its conceptions—Marion’s love for instance—are 
very fine. 


Morals and Mysteries. By Hamitron Aint. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Seven short magazine stories, written with considerable artistic and 
literary power, but all of the ‘Castle of Otranto’ type in respect of 
their turning upon some mysterious secret. The first, ‘Geoffrey Luttrell’s 
Narrative,’ is the longest—a novelette, with a well-constructed story—in 
which Harry Wallbrooke, the adopted nephew of Mr. Wallbrooke, at 
the Grange, gets engaged to Assunta, a foundling, left at the curate’s 
door, who becomes governess to Harry’s sister. Mr. Wallbrooke, of 
course, opposes ; Harry is idle, and becomes dissolute. Assunta, in noble 
self-sacrifice, and to save him from being disinherited, marries Mr. 
Ridgway, a heartless man of wealth and culture, who breaks her heart 
and drives her to suicide. Harry becomes a confirmed drunkard, and is 
killed in hunting. The ‘Story of the Moated Schloss’ is weird encugh, 
but evolves simply and cleverly. ‘The Struggle for the Mastery, a 
wmoral for mothers-in-law, whether of the worldly or of the Puritanic 
type, is also very able and skilful. The stories are really carefully exe- 
cuted cameos, and deserve a hearty word of both literary and moral 
commendation. 


The Story of the ‘ Plébiscite,’ told by One of the Seven millions five- 
hundred thousand who voted ‘ Yes.’ From the French of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We can scarcely over-estimate the moral service rendered to France 
by the series of novels bearing the names of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
The teachings of the Bible have, we fear, but a very limited and a very 
superficial influence upon Frenchmen ; perhaps novels, which, by their 
genius, attract the whole nation, and by their uncompromising fidelity 
assail its delusions, and pitilessly expose their folly and ruin, may do 
something to bring the people to sober thought and more righteous 
feelings. The previous novels of the series published during the Impe- 
rial régime fearlessly and mercilessly exposed the hollowness, wicked- 
ness, and ruin of Bonapartism, and of the fever of military glory with 
which he so fatally inoculated the nation. If MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
are capable of the small triumph of the ‘I told you so’ tribe, they must 
have written ‘The Story of the Plébiscite’ with great self-approbation. 
They have been to the French nation what in this novel Cousin George is 
to the good people of Rothalp, a disregarded voice and conscience, but con- 
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fidently waiting the teaching of results. The lesson has, at length, been 
terribly taught. The huge, selfish sham of Imperialism was crushed 
amid the terrible disasters and execrations of the war of 1870—71; and 
it is the fate of the novelists to describe another siege of their beloved 
Phalsbourg, and the havoc of fresh armies in Alsace-Lorraine. M. 
Erckmann was in Phalsbourg during the siege and the greater part of the 
war. There has been no need, therefore, to draw upon imagination for 
details to fill up historical outlines—details were witnessed more terrible 
than any that imagination could supply. The result is a story which 
surpasses all its predecessors in the reality and power of its description, 
as well as in the passionate earnestness of its moral. Nothing can sur- 
pass the artistic skill with which the incidents are introduced and 
grouped, and made to represent the world of. thought and feeling in 
which they occur—the terror and misery which the occupation of 
armies and the ravages of battle wrought among the peasant and 
burgher population of Alsace. We may instance as wonderful specimens 
of word painting the rout which followed the battle of Woérth, the 
experiences of Cousin George and the hero as enforced cattle drivers, 
and Bourbaki’s surrender. The story is told by Christian Webber, 
a miller, and the Maire of Rothalp, a little town near Phalsbourg. The 
personal interest is kept prominent enough to give vividness and excite- 
ment to the story, while it is with great art made to subserve a full 
representation of the general policy and movement of the war. 

The Maire takes the Plébiscite, and the people vote ‘Yes’ for peace, 
under the direction of the good, simple man, who believes in the 
Emperor, and against the protest of Cousin George Webber, who, having 
lived in Paris and just come to reside in his native place, has learnt to 
see through the venality and villany of Imperialism, and in vain protests 
against the suicidal delusion. Cousin George is the chorus of the piece, 
and throughout throws real light upon the ignorant imagination of the 
people of Rothalp. The war is proclaimed, and the first reverses come, 
exciting a surprise and consternation in the citizens which are very vividly 
described, The real policy of the Empgror, and the popular belief that it 
was Bismarck’s, are clearly brought out {although it is notvery consistently 
maintained, for towards the end the writers—giving way to the intense 
and unreasoning hatred of Prussia which possesses France and makes it 
delirious like a fever—attribute the war to the nurtured purpose and 
preparation of Germany during fifty-four years. Jacob, the Maire’s son, 
and Jean, the lover of his daughter Gridel, join the army, and are first 
shut up in Phalsbourg, then marched off, and, finally, are found in Bour- 
baki’s army. Rothalp is occupied by the Prussians during the siege of 
Phalsbourg, which gives occasion for detailing the harsh requisitions of 
the Prussians, which were, not perhaps beyond French precedent, but 
doubtless relentless enough. ar has no tender side, and Prussian 
nr was not very likely to be manifested towards French ani- 
mosity. Then Christian himself and his Cousin George are enforced 
drivers through the theatre of war, nearly as far as Metz, and suffer 
incredible hardships and almost brutal treatment. They make their 
escape and find their way home. Thus the chief scenes of the war are 
depicted through one medium or another. 

he reality of the local colouring, and the vividness of the dramatic 
incident, are very great. The story is told with the inimitable simplicity 
which is the charm of these novels. The pages are filled with | preg of 
the miseries of the poor peasants, and of their rage at Imperial lying and 
selfishness, and are lurid, especially towards the end, with flashes of terrific 
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and delirious feeling towards the Prussians. They exhibit a settled in- 
tense and deadly hate, which is the saddest and most portentous result 
of the war, and which events now passing illustrate only tootruly. Surely 
France will learn from a series of honest, penetrating, and unsparing 
novels like this, what selfish Imperialism is on the one hand, and what 
fierce, brutal war—in which it has taught France to glory—is on the other; 
both are mercilessly stripped of their gaudy trappings and exposed in all 
their moral and physical hideousness. The catastrophe of 1871, which 
seems to portend the final disruption or demoralisation of a great 
nation, shows what Bonapartism, with its diabolical traditions of conquest, 
glory, and profligacy, has done for France. 


Erewhon ; or, Over the Range. Triibner and Co. 


Allegorical satire can be justified only by success. The more ambi- 
tious a writer’s attempt, the more ludicrous his failure. He who stumbles 
in modest walking, is not so ridiculous as Icarus. Successful allegori- 
cal satirists may be counted on one’s fingers. Not only do they require 
a very fine literary art, they demand also a very subtle humour and a very 
keen philosophy. The most successful of recent attempts is ‘The 
Coming Race,’ which was almost worthy of Swift. We cannot con- 
gratulate the author of ‘ Erewhon’ upon an equal success. Although his 
book is very able, and there are in it some charming bits of description, 
and some clever individual hits, still the effect of the whole is dis- 
appointing, where it is not unintelligible. After reading the book with 
some care, we understand generally that its aim is to show the absur- 
dity and inconsistency of certain current opinions in religion, science, 
and social life; but we are utterly at a loss to see the relevancy or mean- 
ing of many of the illustrations selected. Either they are simply 
unmeaning, or absolutely foolish. The machinery of the satire is better 
than the allegory itself. The writer is employed on a sheep farm in an 
Australian colony, and his curiosity is excited by a magnificent range of 
showy mountains, which he at length succeeds in crossing ; beyond is 
Erewhon, a country whose inhabitants and institutions are the staple of 
the satire, after the manner of the under-world in ‘The Coming Race.’ 
Substantially they resemble ourselves, but their peculiarities differ 
from those of any Utopia that we remember; and at the risk of being 
laughed at by the writer, we must say there are many of them—and these 
not incidental, but fundamental—meaningless, and foolish, and which we 
suspect he himself would find it difficult exactly to apply for the purposes 
of his moral. We cannot for the life of us lay hold of the clue that is to 
guide us through the tangle of his satire, if indeed there are not more 
clues than one. ‘The writer’s stand-point is that of a Freethinker. 
But freethinking is of many kinds; it is needful, therefore, to add that 
religiously he seems to be a Positivist, although, of course, he conceals 
his own exact opinions, but under the assumed character of a wea‘ 
and foolish Evangelical he assails a good deal more than the circumstantial 
follies of religious faith. The first thing that he discovers in Erewhon is 
that all the people are physically robust and beautiful: the explanation is 
that disease is treated as crime, while crime is regarded as misfortune. 
Thus, a man is tried for being guilty of consumption, and sentenced to 
hard labour for life; while his host, who has been guilty of malversation 
on a large scale, is subjected to the regimen of the family ‘ straightener,’ 
and is treated as doctors treat patients for disease. Another person, a lady 

out of health, affects the vice of drunkenness to avoid punishment. This 
inversion of our notions is described at great length and with considerable 
power of grave and subtle satire, and is illustrated by many ludicrous 
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details. It is, we suppose, intended as a satire upon our disregard of the 
natural and constitutional causes of vice; and one of the sentences of 
Erewhon is, ‘If a man be a gentleman born, and bred to no profession, 
he must pick oakum or write art-criticism for a newspaper.’ So also 
there is a world of the spirits of the unborn, who elect whether they will 
be born, and take all the consequences. Next, all scientific machines are 
ss in Erewhon; the author’s chief trouble is the possession of 

is watch, and he finds in museums archeological fragments of railway 
engines, electric telegraphs, &c., all of which were solemnly prohibited 
in a past generation. ‘The explanation is given in a long, elaborate, and, 
we must add, foolish treatise of a learned professor, the gist of which is 
that machinery has close analogies to human faculties, and might develope 
into forces superior to man. This is intended as a satire on theories of 
development such as Mr. Darwin’s. In like manner, educational absur- 
dities are satirized in the account of the College of Unreason and its 
strenuous teaching of the hypothetical language. Finally, religious 
beliefs and churches—especially established churches, are satirized 
in various ways, with more or less of success, generally, however, with less. 
Religious belief has not much to fear from an assailant who writes so 
foolishly as this writer does about missions and dogmas. One very rich 
sentence, whether accidental or designed we are unable to say, occurs in 
his religious lucubrations, ‘As luck would have it, Providence was on my 
side.’ We have not the sligiitest objection to the application of satire in 
the domain of religion; foolish beliefs, fantieed observances, and 
incongruous institutions are often dealt with best by the satirist ; but he 
who ventures upon this, needs a very delicate touch, lest in removing the 
parasite he lacerate the skin. The writer evinces much ignorance of 
the things that he satirizes; for instance, in his distinction between baptism 
and christening, in his account of Chowbok, and in his designation of 
Paley as an Archbishop, we cannot suspect him of knowing much about 
theology. At the same time some of his strokes are just and salutary. 
Churches in Erewhon are represented by musical banks, which are Gothic 
buildings filled with stained glass, and in which worship is a financial 
transaction. The representation of the national bank, to which people 
will not go, and its purchased offices of cashier or clerk, is a very clever 
satire. The writer succeeds because he has such rich material to deal 
with. It was the temple of Ydgrun. They supplied everything but the 
currency of daily life. ‘I saw signs of general indifference to these banks 
‘ that were not to be mistaken. Their supporters often denied it, but the 
‘ denial was generally so couched as to add another proof of its existence. 
¢ In commercial panics, and in times of general distress, the people, as a 
* mass, did not so much as even think of turning to the banks. <A few 
‘ individuals might do so, some from habit and early training, some from 
‘hope of gain, but few from a genuine belief that the money was good; 
‘ the masses turned instinctively to the other currency. In a conversation 
‘ with one of the musical bank managers, I ventured to hint this as plainly 
‘as politeness would allow. He said that it had been more or less true 
* till lately ; but that now they had put fresh stained glass windows into 
‘ all the banks of the country, and repaired the buildings, and enlarged 
‘ the organs, and taken to talking nicely to the people in the streets, and 
‘to remembering the ages of their children, and giving them things when 
‘they were ill, so that all would henceforth go on smoothly.’ ‘But 
‘haven't you done anything to the money itself,’ said I, timidly. ‘It 
‘is nct necessary,’ he rejoined, ‘not in the least necessary, I assure you.’ 
‘A man’s expression is his sacrament, it is the outward and visible sign 
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‘of his inward and spiritual grace; and as I looked at the majority of 
‘these men. I could not help feeling that there must be a something in 
‘their lives which had stunted their natural development, and that they 
‘ would have been more healthily minded in any other profession. I was 
‘always sorry for them, for in nine cases out of ten they were well- 
‘meaning persons. They were in the main very poorly paid ; their consti- 
‘ tutions were, asa rule, above suspicion, and there were recorded number- 
‘less instances of their self-sacrifice and generosity ; but they had bad 
‘ the misfortune to have been betrayed into a false position at an age for the 
‘most part when their judgment was not reed and after having been 
: kept in studied ignorance of the real difficulties of the system. But this 
‘ did not make their position the less a false one, and its bad effects upon 
‘ themselves were unmistakeable. Few people would speak quite openly 
‘ and freely before them, which struck me as a very bad sign. When they 
‘ were in the room, every one would talk as though all currency save that 
‘ of the musicai banks should be abolished ; and yet they knew perfect] 
‘well that even the cashiers themselves hardly used the musical ban 
‘money more than other people. It was expected of them that they 
‘ should appear to do so, but this was all.’ 

‘ I even saw cases in which parents bought the right of presenting to 
‘ the office of cashier at one of these banks, with the fixed determination 
‘ that some one of their sons (perhaps a mere child) should fill it. Here 
‘was the lad himself, growing up with every prospect of becoming a 
: good and honourable man, but utterly without warning concerning the 
‘iron shoe which his natural protector was providing for him. Who 
‘ could say that the whole thing would not end in a life-long lie, and 
‘vain chafing to escape? I confess that there were few things in 
‘ Erewhon which shocked me more than this.’ 


Tottie’s Trial. By Kay Seen. Strahan and Co. 


Although this is a bright and pleasant book, and is full of unexpected, 
almost sensational incidents, it is very difficult to describe. Tottie, a young 
lady of marriageable age, is residing with her aunt Nellie, the wife of a 
cultured, wealthy, and amiable gentleman, who is not very prominent in 
the story, and is early killed in saving a child from a burning house. 
Aunt Nellie is the good genius of the story, a model of excellence, gentle- 
ness, and firmness. A scapegrace brother unexpectedly returns from 
Australia, claims his daughter Tottie, takes her to Homburg and other 
places of dissipation, introduces her to society congenial to his own taste, 
and is about to sacrifice her by marrying her to a German baron of 
character like himself, when a carriage accident kills the baron, and 
reforms the rake of a father by making him acripple; exactly asin ‘ Aston 
Royal,’'—only the redeeming accident in the latter was a railway instead 
of a carriage catastrophe. The tale is short; incidents and striking 
coincidences are crowded, and are sometimes exciting. It has no very 
special characteristics beyond wholesome and pleasant reading. The 
heroine is a charming girl, but the chief character is her aunt, who 
traces her and her father half over Europe with the he!p of a somewhat 
shadowy young barrister, whose bride Tottie becomes. 


Glitter and Gold. By Horace Longmans and Co. 

Like all Mr. Field’s books, this attempt af a romance is extremely 
mystical and strange. The author has set a lofty moral ideal before 
himself and before society. His thoughts are heaving and quivering with 
wild pulsations of brotherhood, and reaching after the most beautiful 
unselfishness and submission of human will to the will of Christ, the 
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God-man. He has tried to show how great are the obstacles which 
assionate desires for the benefit of mankind have to encounter in ordinary 
nglish business and homes. The ethereal essence is too pure and 
subtle to be understood by the heads of firms, by worldly physicians, by 
common clerks, by addle-headed young gentlemen, or modern belles. It 
crazes the intellect of a fine old carpet designer, and shatters the delicate 
vase in which its spirit had been specially incarnated. It seems, 
prosaically enough, to work itself out in co-operative prosperity and 
common sense, as well as in Platonic love and wayward dreams. As a 
story, ‘Glitter and Gold’ appears to us as clumsy, tedious, and inartistic 
as can beconceived. In order to follow its clue, it would be necessary to 
spend at least six months in a carpet manufactory, on confidential terms 
with the managers and designers. Perhaps a few months in a patent 
office, or a year with an attorney entirely devoted to the patent law might 
also be of service. From the first page to the last, passions are torn to 
tatters over the dreariest and most uninteresting incidents. The reader is 
bothered from end to end of this long stury about some wretched designs 
for carpet looms, over which bad blood is shed, endless squabbling 
occurs, fortunes are wrecked, brains go wild, and suicide and death 
intervene. The old men, the young men, the worthless middlemen, the 
retty girls, the poor saintly cripple herself, are all absorbed in these 
orrid looms; and we can hardly congratulate the author on having 
produced a single scene or incident that could arrest the attention of the 
reader, or really enforce his own ideas. The motive of the argument is 
noble, high, chivalric, Christlike. We heartily wish the treatment had 
corresponded with the purpose. 


Essays. By the Author of ‘ Véra.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The expectations raised by the charming novels under whose titles the 
writer indicates the individuality of his anonymous, are disappointed by 
these graver essays. They have neither distinctiveness nor strength to 
distinguish them from the staple of Quarterly Review articles; and we 
would very earnestly beg the author—whose sex, however, we suspect is 
feminine—to stick to fiction. We shall not soon tire of stories like ‘ Véra’ 
and the Hétel du Petit St. Jean, although we feel but a very languid 
interest in these mild dissertations on French littérateurs, and the 
literary aspec‘s of great painters. Not that the writer lacks informa- 
tion, for her pen moves along the path of her thoughts with an easy 
familiarity which cannot be mistaken for recent and special acquisition, 
but she lacks force ; the exquisite grace of her dialogue and descriptions 
in works of fiction has but little scope in Essay writing, and is not super- 
seded by the vigour and point of either sheer intellectual force or 
epigrammatic smartness. The attempt to be forcible produces something 
of tumidity, and of the grandiose ; and the absence of such attempts is 
languor rather than easy power or abandon. She fails in broad grasp 
and searching exposition. But perhaps we are unconsciously judging 
her by the high expectations which her fictions have excited; and, 
although we deem these half-dozen articles not likely to take any per- 
manent place in the literature to which they belong—probably not to 
excite much passing attention even— the reader will pass over the pages 
very pleasantly, and will feel himself in contact with a highly-cultivated, 
well-informed, and elegant writer, some literary and chronological over- 
sights notwithstanding. The chief topic of the volume is the religious 
history of France, to which in one aspect of it or another three or four 
papers are devoted; one on Anjou; one on Du-Plessis-Mornay ; one on 
the French anti-clerical novels, by the author of ‘ Ze Maudit,’ necessarily 
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written, if the writer be alady, with a restraint which enfeebles it; one on 
the Church in the Cevennes; and one on Saurin. We think that she fails 
to appreciate the true causes of the failure in France of the Protestantism 
which so nearly triumphed there. A religious life in the people doés not go 
down before ecclesiastical traditions or political intrigues. The Reforma- 
tion took purer religious forms in France than it did anywhere else, and 
in spite of ecclesiastical and political antagonisms, spread with greater 
rapidity than either in Germany or in England; half the nobility and half 
the nation embraced it. As a volume of very pleasant reading, these 
Essays deserve a place upon the table. They tell us much about each 
topic they treat, although they do not grasp the final thought of any. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Paul of Tarsus: an Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the 
Gentiles. By aGrapuate. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1872. 

The ‘origins’ of man, and the ‘origins’ of Christianity, occupy the 
chief place in the speculative inquiries of our time. And these respective 
studies are curiously interlinked. Man’s being and faith are one in 
their source and harmonious in their essence. The ‘naturalism’ that 
degrades man’s nature to a material composition, having functions of 
thought, will, faith, which are but ‘ qualities’ resulting from the peculiar 
arrangement of its molecules, or that resolves his entire being, rational, 
moral, and spiritual, into inherited complex-animal instincts is 
constrained, @ fortiori, to empty all religious truth of supernatural 
authority, and accordingly of reality, and thus to dissolve Christianity 
into a phantasmagoria of beautiful delusive dreams. Here naturalism, 
in various forms, and from many causes, is in the ascendant, and 
stands necessarily in overt antagonism to the accepted faith of the 
Christian Church. It is not surprising that, as has been the tase in 
Germany, there should be many attempts to mediate between doctrines 
standing apparently in sheer opposition to each other. These attempts 
proceed from both sides. The work we now criticise exhibits such an 
attempt from the basis of a religious and Christian faith. We honour, 
especially in the present age of perplexity and doubt, all such attempts 
from either side, when made in good faith, believing that by this means, 
the respective limits, the differing criteria, and the final harmony of faith 
and science will be discovered. We consequently appreciate and applaud 
the aim of this work, and admit its power. Its literary style is robust, 
having a Roman largeness, vigour, and discipline which reminds us more 
of Archer Butler than of any other English writer. There is not the quiet 
Addisonian grace, and the rhythmic precision which give peculiar charm 
to ‘ Ecce Homo,’ nor is there the lambent glow, and the Greek incisive 
energy of Frederick Robertson, but there is a massiveness of outline, an 
easy handling of details, and a steady evolution of plan, which betoken a 
strong, clear thinker, anda masterly writer. Nevertheless there are per- 
plexing inchoate sentences strewn here and there, which betoken at the 
same time the immaturity and incertitude of a freshman in literature. 
Occasionally this crudity of style misrepresents the writer’s thought, 
whilst it bewilders the reader. 

Of higher excellences than literary, however, this work may justly 
boast. ‘There is proof of scholarship in various fields of learning, and 
there shines throughout the book the splendid light of a moral and reli- 
gious enthusiasm, which gives the writer clear insight into many of the pro- 
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blems he studies, and lends the energetic accent of conviction to his words, 
We regret that a book whose literary value, and whose moral character 
we appraise so highly, should yet be so faulty in many essential points. 
We shall best certify our regard for the work by clearly indicating and 
proving some of its main defects. 

The work is not a portrait of a man, nor a record of his life. It is in 
truth a critical study of the first Christian age, when Christianity arose 
in the world. Were it the former merely, a book for popular reading, or 
were it even like ‘ Ecce Homo,’ the reflex of the thought of an earnest 
spiritually-minded Jew, listening to such words, seeing such acts of 
Christ as we are all familiar with in the Gospel narrative, then we might 
dispense with the apparatus of multitudinous notes giving reference to 
authorities, &c. Such works are pure works of art, which handle plastic 
familiar elements of knowledge or thought. But this work is a historical 
and philosophical inquiry; it constructs a sketch of the times in which 
Paul lived, of the religious systems with which he was brought in con- 
tact, of the doctrine which he taught, and of the work which he ultimately 
achieved. Now such a work abounds of necessity with assertions of fact, 
and with historical conjectures which are unfamiliar to the ordinary 
reader, and which no one ought to be asked to accept on the writer’s 
mere ipse dixit. Yet there is not a single note, giving an authority, nor 
a rational proof for the statement of the text. The unlearned and unwise 
may credulously believe. The wise will assuredly resent such presump- 
tuous dogmatism. Further, the volume has no table of contents, no 
index, no prefatory guide to unrayel the argument and method of the 
writer. We protest against such discredit being thrown on such a book 
by its own author. It was worthy of more honourable treatment at his 
hands. 

Briefly, and roughly, the book may be divided into three sections: the 
first setting forth the Judaism in which Christianity was cradled; the 
second setting forth the beginnings of Christianity in Palestine, and the 
relations of Paul to the Jewish Church ; the third setting forth the doctrinal 
and moral teaching of Paul. 

The first section is not free from serious error—error arising chiefly 
from regarding the supposititious doctrines of later Talmudists, who were 
infected by Gnostic and neo-Platonic views, as the doctrines of the 
Hebrew theology current in Palestine during our Lord’s life. We 
commend to the writer the only modern work devoted to this subject, 
Langen’s ‘Judenthum in Palestina zur zeit Xti,’ and especially the 
sections on Angelologie und Deemonologie, pp. 299 seqq., and on Anthro- 
pologie, pp. 31. 

In the second section of this work its cardinal error is found—an error 
so extraordinary that we can scarely understand its genesis; and yet, 
withal, it governs and travesties the whole description given of the 
Apostolic age and of Apostolic Christianity. Our author accepts and 
exaggerates the Tiibingen theory of an absolute schism—of a contrast 
which develops at once into an antagonism and fierce contest between 
Paul’s teaching and that of the ‘Twelve.’ And yet he repudiates the sole 
evidence which Baur and his disciples, Schwegler, Zeller, Hilgenfeld, and 
others, advance as the ground for their assumption. They maintain that 
the majority of the epistles attributed to Paul, that the epistles attributed 
to John and Peter, that the book of the Acts, the synoptic Gospels, and 
John’s Gospel, were the products of the second century, and indicate the 
stages. by which the hostile forces and views of Judaic and Pauline 


Christianity were gradually reconciled and harmonized in the Catholic 
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faith and organism. But the writer avowedly accredits all the canonical 

— of Paul as authentic, and seems also (with the exception of the Book 

of Acts, which he thinks may be a summary or compendious book of ex- 

tracts from a larger work) to authenticate the other canonical writings. 

If so, then by the reasoning of Tiibingen—the school whose conclusion 

he accepts—that conclusion is to him impossible. But let us view his 

theory more closely: the Twelve, according to him, engaged in 

missionary labours; they settled in Jerusalem; they formed there an 

authoritative council for the Jewish churches; they insisted on rigorous 

fulfilment of the Mosaic ceremonial; they made such ceremonial 
odedience the sole and absolute condition of salvation; their churches 
were Ebionitish, and gradually wasted away after the destruction of the 
Jewish nation. Paul, on the contrary, asserted faith in Christ as the 
sole condition of salvation; resented the tyrannous imposition of the 
Mosaic yoke upon Gentile believers ; and founded churches everywhere in 
the West, which finally overwhelmed those that were founded by the 
other Apostles, and became the sole representatives of Christianity. 

Against this view which we have sharply outlined, all facts and all 
rational probabilities protest. The name and office of an Apostle, as the 
word was known amongst the Jews (see Lightfoot’s ‘ Epistle to Galatians,’ 
p. 89); the commission given to the Twelve Apostles; the brief state- 
ments made in the Acts of the Apostles concerning them; the inferences 
deduced from incidental allusions in their own epistles and those of Paul ; 
the express language of Peter (1 Peter v.13); themanifold statements found 
in the early fathers, especially in Irenzeus; and the constant tradition of 
the Church concerning their missionary labours, refute the idea that the 
Twelve Apostles abode perpetually in Jerusalem. Even on the ground of 
Paul’s statement (Galat. i. 7)—which our author emphasises like all the 
Tiibingen scholars—Peter’s circuit must have been a wide one; for the 
Jews of the d:acropa were everywhere in the civilized world. But the 
fundamental misconception of our author lies in the assumption that the 
difference between these parties in the early Church lay in ceremonialism 
versus faith ; that the Petrine or Jewish party insisted on the one as the 
condition of salvation and the Pauline on the other. Now, from every line 
written in the Books of the New Testament; from Peter’s preaching, as 
recorded in the Acts; from Peter’s Epistles ; from John’s Gospel, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse ; even from the Epistle of James, it stands clear as day 
that, by all the Apostles—by the Jewish as well as the Gentile Christians 
—faith in the Lord Jesus Christ was regarded as the absolute condition 
of salvation ; and the faith itself is absolute in both its aspects—that of 
dependence on Him and that of obedience to Him. Where they seemed 
to differ at first was in the requirement that the Gentile Christians 
should assume, in addition to the obedience of the faith of Christ, 
the observance of certain Mosaic ceremonies. And despite the 
agreement made at Jerusalem, Jewish Christians continued to pester 
Gentile Christians with the yoke of their own observances. But though 
Peter at Antioch failed to testify to his faith in the perfect equality and 
common brotherhood of all Christians, though these were distinguished 
from each other by their observance or non-observance of Jewish rites, 
there is no tittle of evidence that he or any other Apostle justified those 
fanatical Jews, who would not acquiesce in the decision of the Jerusalem 
Church. And the letters of Peter and of John abide as witness to the 
evangelic and spiritual faith they held in common with Paul. Moreover, 
Paul’s argument with the fanatical Jews, who vexed the Galatian 
churches, proceeds on the assumption that they ascribed their own salvation 
to their faith in Christ, and not to those observances with which they 
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would burden their Gentile brethren (see Lightfoot’s ‘ Note on Galatians,’ 
ch. 2, vv. 15, 16, 17). 

The last section is the one in which at once the strongest and the 
feeblest portion of this book are found. Nowhere have we such glowing 
representations of ‘ faith’ as loyalty to Christ, or such exalted represen- 
tations of Jesus Christ, as He was conceived by St. Paul, and, as we are 
led to infer, by our author. But we cannot discuss as we should like the 
great questions raised on every page. He observes, however, that whilst 
the Lord Christ is presented as a Being supernatural and transcen- 
dent, and His history and work on earth and His abiding presence in His 
Church are distinctly allowed, or rather are magnified as supernatural ; 
Paul, who sets forth this view of Christ’s person and work, which in fact 
constitutes the gospel of the world’s salvation, has, according to our author, 
no positive revelation of this truth concerning Christ. Moreover, he has 
little accurate knowledge of the actual teaching and doings of the Lord 
during His life. He knows only of His perfect innocence—though how 
he knows this, without a marvellously complete knowledge of the details 
of His life or a supernatural revelation is inconceivable to us. And he 
interprets for us His life and death generally ; so that He is seen to be 
‘the power of God, the work of God, the Redeemer of mankind, the 
‘present Saviour, the perfect example, the future judge. In Him, 
‘through Him, for Him we live, work, suffer, hope. This St. Paul could 
‘ say is my gospel, and from this teaching I derive my religion’ (p. 329). 
But how could he so interpret that life and death; and on what ground 
shall we accept his interpretation as correct? So far as our author pre- 
sents Paul’s conversion, relation to the other apostles, ignorance of Christ's 
actual life, and possession of no positive revelation . 317), we should 
infer that Paul’s teaching was the figuring of a splendid tapestry wrought 
by religious genius upon a bare canvas. Consequently, Paul was of him- 
self the creator of Christianity, viz., of that doctrine concerning Christ 
which has fashioned Christendom, but which, alas! has no authority beyond 
the powerful and noble conceptions of Paul. We know few works that 
more powerfully vindicate some of the ethical principles underlying the 
doctrine of the Atonement. In some passages, too, our author exaggerates, 
as we conceive, the objective virtue of the Atonement of Christ in human 
redemption, as presented in Paul’s theology (see p. 370). Yet elsewhere, 
when he expounds that doctrine, he falls into two errors—which are 
errors pervading the romantic or sentimental school of theology— 
now-a-days so popular. First, that suffering of itself has a curative 
and redemptive influence upon the soul, and, mediatorially, in humanity. 
Suffering has no such value, save as it impresses moral truth, or indurates 
moral habit in the soul, and as it exalts moral truth before the minds of 
others. The value of suffering arises from the object for which, and the 
spirit in which we suffer. Secondly, that the sufferings of the Lord serve 
only to exhibit His love for us, and to furnish an example tous. We 
believe most profoundly in their potency for these ends; but they only 
exhibit His love for us, because they were endured on our account, @.¢., 
to procure some good, or avert some evil from us, which could not be 
done in any other way. To suffer for men without such cause, or merely 
to show an example to men, would be insanity—-not love. Further, His 
sufferings have moral value, because they magnify the law of God, and 
make it honourable; and because they set us an example of redeeming 
men from otherwise inevitable evil, by our labour and sacrifice. The 
guilt of sin is real; the supremacy of God’s law is real; its penalty is 
real, Christ’s sufferings haye redeemed men from their guilt and 
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from the penalty of the law, whilst they have magnified that law before 
the consciences of all men. And hence they attest His infinite love, and 
furnish the most inspiring example. Remove the objective ground of 
their necessity, and you at once destroy their moral significance and their 
exemplary character. 

Having finished our strictures, we again congratulate the author on 
his work. Few good men will read it without being the better. Few 
inquiring men will read it without being wiser. Nevertheless, some 
unwary readers, especially in this sceptical age, may get harm from it ; 
for, underneath the magnificent moral portraiture that it presents, 
there is no rational system of faith firmly established; and we hold 
that no faith can permanently inspire and govern the life of men that 
is not justified by reason. 


Jesus the Messiah. Triibner and Co. 
English Life of Jesus. By Tuomas Scorr. Triibner and Co. 


The Life of Jesus Christ. By a Member of the Church of 
England. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Nazareth: its Life and Lessons. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Lives of Jesus multiply with a rapidity that makes hopeless all fresh- 
ness, and very much worth. They simply repeat one another like 
sermons, and may do the kind of good that sermons do. We should 
deprecate their being printed, but for the law that with the demand 
the supply will cease. We are almost wearied, however, of lives of 
Jesus, which bring no new historical or critical element, and which deal 
arbitrarily with the evidence that exists, for the sake of establishing a 
theory rationalistic or evangelical. We hold that the time has come 
when criticism is discharged of its obligation to deal with such. No man 
not under penal infliction is bound to be always climbing the unending 
stairs—to be ever threshing out the old straw. For this reason we 
simply decline to argue with the author of ‘Jesus the Messiah,’ who 
from a rationalistic point of view—only with a show of much candour 
and reverence—deals with evidence in the most arbitrary way, and puts 
into his historical portrait just such elements as suit his preconceived 
picture. Thus ‘The Third Gospel,’ bearing the name of Luke, the 
‘beloved physician’ of Paul, cannot be the composition of its alleged 
author; for it professes to have been written for the information of 
Theophilus, to whom it is addressed. It commences by saying that 
‘many had taken in hand to set forth a declaration of these things; 
‘and as he could not truly have said this unless there were already in 
‘ existence several more Gospel histories than merely the two bearing the 
‘names of Matthew and Mark, it foliows that a later date must be attri- 
‘ buted to this dccument than the lifetime of a companion of St. Paul.’ The 
author further affirms the beautiful histories of the first two chapters to be 
legends, because the wxiter would not have the means of knowing the 
things that he narrates. With these two affirmations he dismisses the 
Gospel of Luke, and thinks that he has achieved a tour de force in 
Biblical criticism. His chief wrath, however, is poured upon the fourth 
Gospel. He refuses to discuss~the evidence, but affirms at the con- 
clusion that we are ‘bound to disregard the testimony of the docu- 
ment ;’ that it is ‘of little worth in other respects likewise ;’ that ‘ it 
‘ was written for the express purpose of exalting the Divine nature of 
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‘ Jesus at the expense of His human nature,’ and was ‘a pious fraud of 
the Elders of the Church;’ that ‘it was not written by a Jew;’ that it 
is ‘for all true Christians a most humiliating document;’ it omits the 
baptism, temptation, and agony; the reason being that it would imply 
inferiority on the part of Christ. The ‘ grossly sensuous picture of the 
‘ physical manifestation of the Holy Spirit has been imposed upon Christen- 
¢ oe on the alleged authority of the beloved disciple of our Lord.’ ‘ The 
‘whole passage (John i. 36-42) is so opposed to the statements of the 
‘other three Gospels that it must be rejected.’ ‘There is no valid reason 
‘for supposing Judas to have been a thief, as the writer of the fourth 
‘Gospel maliciously or iguorantly calls him.’ ‘In the fourth Gospel it 
‘ (the triumphal entry into Jerusalem) is omitted, because it brings Jesus 
‘too forward in his character of the Messiah—as the son of David rather 
‘than as the Son of God—which it was not in the spirit of that most 
‘mischievous document to acknowledge.’ The miracles of the fourth 
Gospel are ‘primd facie open to objection.’ ‘The general equivocal 
‘character of that document renders ali statements of facts contained in 
‘it open to grave suspicion, if not to warrant their rejection when ur- 
‘ supported by independent evidence.’ The author rejects on this ground 
the ‘raising of Lazarus,’—and says ‘ the writer of the fourth Gospel fabri- 
cated the story.’ He also ‘makes Lazarus, not the Messiah, to be the first 
fruits of the resurrection,’ forgetting for the moment that the raising of the 
son of the widow of Nain is affirmed by Luke, and that of the daughter of 
Jairus, by the three Synoptics, while neither is affirmed by John. Can 
spiritual obtuseness go farther than this? The writer also discovers that 
Jesus was not born in Bethlehem, but in Nazareth; that he was not a 
working carpenter's son, but a wealthy builder's. Occupying asa preacher 
a social position resembling that of John and Charles Wesley and George 
Whitfield, he was certainly not ‘a person of low degree, like George 
‘Fox, John Bunyan, or any of the numerous other pious and well- 
‘intentioned uneducated itinerant preachers of our own times.’ Had he 
been so, he would not have been asked to read in the synagogue at 
Nazareth ; where, by the way, the lesson was not selected by himself— 
it was selected for him—and was ‘only a remarkable coincidence.’ Where 
a narrative presents difficulties (as Matt. xvi. 18, 19), it is at once assumed, 
all the evidence notwithstanding, that there is an interpolated verse ; 
omit it, and the whole will read smoothly. A wonderfully easy way 
of reconciling discrepancies. Jesus came to the Baptist to confess 
his sins, although ‘the sins of our Lord Jesus may have been venial ; 
‘but to affirm that he was absolutely free from sin is equivalent 
‘to the denial of his humanity.’ Peter’s was a very weak character. 
Jesus sanctioned the pious fraud about Joseph’s being His father ‘ out of 
regard for His mother’s honour.’ ‘There is not only no evidence that 
‘the man Jesus was begotten of the Eternal God on Mary, Joseph’s 
‘wife, but whatever evidence exists bearing on our Lord’s conception 
‘and birth is directly to the contrary ;’ and some pages are filled with 
filthy legends of the amours of mythological deities. The author, too, 
is ignorant on some minor particulars, which in one so ostentatiously 
parading conscientious research is not quite creditable. A copy of the 
scarce treatise ‘On the Benefit of the Death of Christ’ lies before us; the 
author may obtain one in Paternoster-row. The name of the author of 
the ‘ Jesus of History’ is not Sir Richard Norton. The book is fuil of 
fanciful, uncritical, unsupported assertions, such as we have cited. We 
feel no call of controversial obligation to deal with them. 

Neither are we called upon to refute the reiterated affirmations of the 
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author of ‘The English History of Jesus.’ By the way—why ‘The Eng- 
lish History ?’ is it because the author is an Englishman, or because he 
thinks Englishmen specially susceptible of his reasoning. Its title is a 
misnomer; so far from being a history of Jesus, it is from beginning to 
end a vehement, hostile, detailed criticism of phrases and assertions in the 
histories of the Evangelists, after the manner of Bishop Colenso’s criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch. In every instance the verdict is given against 
the Evangelists. Their great affirmations concerning the incarnation, 
miracles, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, are exploded. The 
history is reduced to a subtle spiritual essence. There may haye been a 
man named Jesus, and he may have been a good man, and a religious 
teacher, but every particular historically affirmed concerning him is 
false. From beginning to end there is no recognition of spiritual 
pewemeery truth, or beauty. It is all cavil, and is fiercely, rabidly 

estructive ; some of the points assailed may be amenable to such criti- 
cisms, but, as a whole. the criticisms and arguments of the author have 
beefi a hundred times dealt with, and we feel discharged of obligation to 
grapple with them again until these defences have been carried. A more 
unscholarly habit than that of this writer can hardly be conceived ; 
applied to human events generally, it would reduce all history to a myth. 

We do not see what qualifications for writing a‘ Life of Jesus Christ’ is 
to be indicated by the fact that the author is ‘a member of the Church of 
England,’ unless he regards it as a great achievement that a member of 
that Church should do sucha thing. We should like to catch a Congrega- 
tionalist perpetrating such an offence as so designating himself. In the 
presence of that great life and love, surely sectarianism should hide its 
mean countenance. The book, however, is sensible and readable; it 
professes to be a ‘ narrative that shall form a concise and easy running 
‘commentary on the sacred Gospels, and help the youthful Christian 
‘in his study of the wonderful life of the Son of Man.’ It does this 
from an orthodox point of view, and with intelligence and teverence. 
Some of the author's conclusions are more than doubtful, e.g., that the 
desert of temptation was ‘the sombre desert of Sina,’ some ten days’ 
journey from Jerusalem; that Satan ‘appeared in shape to him;’ and 
up a stone suggested,’ &c.; that ‘he carried Jesus in super- 
‘human force and brightness of imagination’ (whatever this may mean) 
‘away from the desert up to a battlement of the Temple in Jerusalem.’ 
We object to the unwarranted assumptions of orthodoxy even more 
strongly than to those of rationalism. 

‘ Nazareth’ is reverently and thoughtfully written. It is an attempt 
to reproduce from the scattered allusions of the New Testament, and 
out of the imaginative realizations of the writer, a picture of the Naza- 
reth life of our Lord, and of its influence upon him. Perhaps we should 
call it a disquisition rather than a picture, for the author's strength is in 
moral analysis rather than in descriptions. There is much that is sug- 

estive and beautiful in these chapters, and but little to offend the 
Cling of sacred reticence which has influenced the Scripture writers. 
Nazareth, ‘the material framework of the Divine life,’ is sufficiently 
described; and then an attempt is made to estimate the home and 
family life in Nazareth; the life of the social community; the life of 
Nazareth as related to that of the nation; Church life in Nazareth ; and 
the Nazareth life in its after developments. We have read this little 
volume with great interest. It is at once succinct and suggestive, reve- 
rent and ingenious, observant of small details, and yet never forgetful 
of great principles. 
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The Church and the Age : Essays on the Principles and Present 
Position of the Anglican Church. Second Series. Edited 
by ArcuipaLp Wetr, D.C.L., and DALRyMPLE 
Macracan, M.A. John Murray. 


The motif’ of these essays is ‘to illustrate the position of the Anglican 
‘Communion as a Reformed Branch of the Catholic Church ; to discuss, 
‘ from different points of view, various questions bearing upon the special 
‘ circumstances of the present time ; and to vindicate the capability of the 
* Anglican Church for meeting the wants of each successive age, without 
‘ sacrificing her primitive faith, or abandoning the principles of her Apos- 
‘tolie constitution.’ The subjects discussed are—‘ The Church and 
Pauperism,’ by Earl Nelson. ‘The Characteristics of the American 
Church,’ by Dr. Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. ‘The Church 
and Science,’ by William R. Clark, Vicar of Taunton. ‘Systems of 
Ecclesiastical Law,’ by Isambard Brunel. ‘The Present and Future 
Relations of the Church to National Education,’ by Canon Norris. 
‘The Church and the Universities,’ by John G. Talbot, M.P. ‘ Tole- 
ration,’ by B. M. Cowie, Vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry, London, ‘The 
Present Aspect of the Orthodox Eastern Church towards the Churches 
of the Anglican Communion,’ by George Williams, Vicar of Ringwood. 
‘The Difficulties of a Disestablished Church,’ by Dr. Macdonnell, Dean 
of Cashel. ‘The Christian Tradition,’ by Dr. Irons. ‘Dogma,’ by Dr. 
Weir ; and the ‘Co-operation of the Laity in Parochial Councils,’ by 
Archdeacon Chapman. 

Both in their intrinsic character, their pertinence, and their variety, 
the subjects are admirably selected and apportioned ; and although the 
writers, such of them at least as write on doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
topics, belong to what may be designated the Sacramentarian school, 
which deems the Apostolic succession of Episcopacy essential to a valid 
church, a valid ministry, and valid sacraments, and unhesitatingly de- 
nounces Nonconformity to Episcopal Church Government as a sin, they 
write, as a whole, with admirable candour and moderation. Every 
respect that can be conceded, consistently with the demand that every 
church is invalid that is not in the Episcopal Apostolical succession, is 
conceded. Nothing can surpass the courtesy and consideration with which 
these gentlemen urge their claims. Still, beneath all, the claims them- 
selves remain; and in the controversy about the validity of Church forma- 
tions, issue must be joined with these: Is the Anglican Episcopal Church 
Apostolical in its constitution? And does it practically meet the wants 
of each successive age? Although we are no sticklers for exact apostolic 
precept and precedent in church life, we must to the former question 
unhesitatingly say ‘No.’ Its distinctive ‘notes’ are far more than varieties 
of form—they are essential principles; and in our judgment they are 
fundamentally at variance with the spiritual doctrine of the apostles, and 
with the essential principles of the spiritual life. The Anglican doctrines 
of the priesthood and of the sacraments are in direct contradiction to 
apostolic teaching, and the Anglican hierarchy, denial of the rights of 
the laity, patronage, Parliamentary government in respect of doctrine, 
worship, and discipline, and the conditions of its civil establishment 
generally, are a despotic negation of the rights of the Christian life. We 
do not say that all forms of Episcopacy are this, but we do say that the 
actual Anglican Establishment is this. We are willing to leave this 
question in the hands of such Episcopalians as Archbishop Whatel 
and Dr. Jacob. To the second question, Does the Anglican Chure 
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practicaily meet the wants of each successive age? it is a sufficient 
answer to adduce its history—of persecution, latitudinarianism, dead- 
ness, and failure—from the time of the early Puritans, through the 
Laudian period, the ejection of 1662, the utter Erastianism that followed 
the revolution of 1688, the worldliness and inefficiency of the Hano- 
verian period, down to the rise of the Tractarian party of Oxford; its 
alienation and expulsion of the early Puritans, of the ejected of 1662, of 
Wesley and Whitfield, its alienation of almost the entire population of 
Wales and of Scotland, its loss to Nonconformists of half the population 
of England. A more disastrous history, from a spiritual point of view, 
— that of the English Establishment, is not to be found in Church 
istory. 

If a are to judge it by its fruits, instead of winning more and 
more a spiritual hold upon the nation, its chief results have been a 
worldly aay and a godless people. Notoriously, the religious life of 
the nation has been saved in spite of it by its own persecuted Puritans, 
and by the Nonconformists whose existence it has produced. It is 
—- to see how completely intelligent and honest men can ignore 

istory. 

——_— may be classified thus: first, those which deal with the 
relations of the Established Church to social ne as Pauperism and 
Education ; next, those which deal with its relations to philosophical and 
theological thought; and lastly, those which affect its relations to other 
churches. We cannot, of course, deal with all these. Concerning the papers 
on ‘ National Education’ and the ‘ Universities,’ we will say only that the 
great solicitude of the writers is, not what means of education will best 
provide for the necessities of the English people—this seems a thought 
altogether beyond the grasp of Churchmen—but how may educational 
means be best employed for the interests of the Church. If there be 
one thing more din another that has provoked and necessitated the 
present attitude of Nonconformists towards systems of education it is 
this. In the educational efforts of the Established Church, from the 
very beginning, when Joseph Lancaster’s schools provoked such an out- 
ery from Church dignitaries that the Church was in danger, and the for- 
mation of the National Society for ‘the education of children in the 
principles of the Church of England,’to the undisguised ecclesiastical fights 
of the last School-board election, and the exhortations of almost every sub- 
sequent Episcopal charge, to keep ‘ hold of the schools as nurseries for the 
Church,’ the Establishment has sought supremely this. A clergyman is an 
educationist if you will, but above all a Churchman. While neither the 
British and Foreign School Society, nor any other educational organization 
of Nonconformists, has ever sought sectarian ends, but aimed simply at 
the instruction of the a. sectarian ends have been supreme and 
avowed on the part of Episcopalians ; and it is in utter hopelessness of 
their being capable of anything else, that Nonconformists have been 
driven to demand that in a national system of education they be de- 
prived of this power. The one pervading thought of these two papers 
is not the relation of primary schools and of the universities to the 
ignorance of the people, but to the interests of the Church. Compared 
with the sectarianism of the Church in this, and in everything else, 
the simple, spiritual, catholic aims of Nonconformists shine brightly 
indeed. Among the papers that belong to the third branch of our 
classification are two, expository of the position of the disestablished 
Episcopal Churches of the United States and of Ireland. The former, 
by Bishop Coxe, is fussy and feeble, It tells us literally nothing concern- 
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ing the relative position and efficiency of the Episcopal Church in the 
States. Perhaps its silence is discreet; it is mainly concerned to vindicate 
the place of that church in the true succession, its title to be a portion 
of the Catholic Church, and its treatment of the Athanasian Creed. The 
broad, spiritual, practical aspects of Church life and work are entirely 
missed. A paper on the subject from such a man as Bishop Stevens, of 
Philadelphia, who would look at the life and work, rather than at the 
traditions of a church, would be a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge. It may comfort English Churchmen to know that down to the 
first year of the present century the American Episcopal Church 
‘claimed the right and exercised it, of regarding the Thirty-Nine Articles 
‘as no organic part of Anglican orthodoxy ;’ and to find Bishop Coxe 
saying, ‘1 am no admirer of Establishments in the abstract, and for my 
‘own country I devoutly thank God that an ‘Establishment is an im- 
‘ possibility.’ Dean Macdonnell’s paper on the ‘Irish Disestablished 
Church is much more vigorous and satisfactory. He sums up the gains 
and losses of disestablishment, and comes to a very hopeful conclusion. 
He thinks it demonstrated, from the experience of the Irish Church, that 
* Disestablishment, or the release of the Church from State control, is 
‘impossible without disendowment. The greatest danger of disestab- 
‘lishment is not from want of money, but from the sudden acquisition 
* of that freedom which so many men sigh for.’ Either, therefore, free- 
dom is a bad thing, or the Establishment which denies it is condemned. 
‘The Church in Ireland is remarkably homogeneous in doctrine and 
sentiment,’ Ritualism is almost unknown, ‘there is not such a thing to 
be found in the Irish Church as a chasuble, or even a coloured stole.’ 
The Church of Rome is too well known in Ireland for this to be possible. 
The decision for revision of the Prayer Book brings a perilous crisis, but 
‘it may be confidently predicted that the changes made will cause no 
‘ division, but will give a sense of freedom and of progress which will be 
‘ rather an object of envy elsewhere.’ ‘The Church in Ireland will outlive 
‘ this crisis without.any serious secession or loss of strength.’ ‘It will 
‘ not suffer any financial shipwreck, but will have sufficient, if not ample, 
‘means for the support of its future clergy.’ Dean Macdonnell has 
attained to the faith of an ardent voluntary. ‘ Nothing could be more 
‘injurious to Church life than the old system. Everything was pro- 
‘ vided for the people without forethought or cost to them. It seemed 
‘ to them like hyn of nature that a church should be always close at 
‘ hand, and that they should find there a clergyman to officiate, a sexton 
‘to take charge of the building, and everything that was necessary for 
‘the comfort of the worshippers. Such a system naturally produced 
‘a very soporific effect upon the congregation. Not bein saliod upon 
‘ to make a great effort, they made none at’all. . . . Now all is changed; 
‘ all is life and activity. The poorest of the Church members are anxious to 
‘claim their privileges as members of vestry, and ate beginning to feel 
‘ that they belong to a great society, and that they have a voice in the 
‘appointment of their legislators, and an influence upon their acts. 
‘The danger is no longer from the lack of corporate vitality and ener- 
‘ getic action, but from its excess.’ ‘They who go in for disestablish- 
‘ ment must take it “for better, for worse ;” for ‘“‘ better,” no doubt, as 
‘far as regards the development of corporate vitality and personal self- 
‘ sacrifice, but “‘ for the worse ”’ as regards loss of endowments, danger of 
‘schism, and we fear we must add, popular election of bishops and 
‘incumbents.’ Dean Macdonnell would acknowledge that the vitali 
-and self-sacrifice are far more than a compensation for these evils. e 
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cannot praise too highly the manly, hopeful spirit of this paper. We 

have a very deep interest in the success of the Irish experiment, and 

we are glad to learn, on such unimpeachabie testimony, that it augurs so 

p sooel In another place we have discussed these questions more in 
etal. 

We have left ourselves no space for comment upon, perhaps, the most 
remarkable paper in the volume—Mr. Cowie’s essay on ‘ Toleration.’ 
Certainly, in candid admission and vigorous grip of great principles, 
few things equal to it have come under our observation from an Hsta- 
blished Churchman. Locke might almost have written it. In speaking 
of political toleration, Mr. Cowie admits uncompromisingly ‘that all 
‘men should have equal civil privileges, whatever may be their religious 
‘ belief.” He refuses to rest the question of Church property upon the 
fiction that ‘titles and endowments were gifts of kings and private 
benefactors.’ It must, he thinks, be determined solely by principles of 
or He raises up a man of straw, however, to show that if all had 
equal endowments to-day they would not possess them to-morrow, and 
that ‘ equality of endowment of religious bodies is not more necessary 
to secure equal civil rights, than equality of ‘personal property.’ The 
voluntary argument involves no such assumption. On the principle 
of concurrent endowment something would have to be said on this 

oint, if it be admitted that Church property is absolutely at the 

isposal of the State; but the true principle to be fought out is whether 
it be inexpedient and inequitable to endow any church with national 
eves: seeing that it were as immoral as impossible to endow all. 

r. Cowie also frankly admits that ‘Church Establishment is certainly 
inconsistent with perfect religious equality,’ inasmuch as ‘ there are posi- 
tions maintained by law which are accessible to Church clergy only.’ He 
endeavours, however, to show that the ‘Establishment is only a sen- 
timental grievance, when equal civil rights are granted to all;’ but in the 
face of Mr. Cowie’s own admission equal civil rights cannot be granted 
to all, unless some subtle distinction between ‘ religious equality,’ and 
‘equal civil rights,’ be intended. Mr. Cowie denounces the monopoly of 
‘ the higher education by the Church in this country, the social status 
‘of the clergy, the restrictions only lately removed, which kept Dis- 
‘ senters and Roman Catholics out of the magistracy, out of corporations, 
‘ and even out of the Government,’ as incompatible with social equality ; 
and frankly adds, ‘ although much has been done to give N prow rw A 
civil equality, yet the flavour of the old ascendency yet remains.’ But 
when speaking of religious toleration the cloven foot appears. Mr. 
Cowie could worship with only the true succession, his charity finding 
its limits in the ‘ imperfect succession ’ of Presbyterians and Methodists, 
although they cannot ‘rightly and duly administer the sacraments.’ 
About other Dissenters he is doubtful, but is prepared to ‘recognise a 
‘more or less perfect form of Christianity, if he could possibly do so, in 
* all who are earnest, who show by their charity that they are endeavour- 
‘ing to serve Christ in this world.’ Concerning visible unity, Mr. 
Cowie says, ‘ Union between churches is not yet to be looked for; but 
: seontillalion and recognition may perhaps be secured ; each church 
‘ maintaining its distinctive articles of faith, but refraining from anathe- 
* matizing or excluding other churches which have different religious 
‘rites or formule. It is beyond all rational expectation that uniformity 
‘of rite should prevail, and experience shows that the capacity of 
‘ different nations for appreciating dogmatical distinctions of a subtle 
‘ kind varies very much. Hence formule will vary. If an ——" and 
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‘broad substratum could be agreed upon, thus, without giving up 
‘ cherished practices or persuasions, there might yet be a recognition of 
‘ Christian brotherhood between different churches.’ Upon some points 
we think Mr. Cowie’s theories of toleration defective, but there is in his 
paper so much that is manly, ‘candid, and gencrous, that we are not dis- 
posed to discuss them. We would rather heartily reciprocate his feeling, 
remembering the injunction, ‘ Whereunto we have already attained let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing.’ 


The Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the Departed. By the Rev. 
Freperick Grorce Ler, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All 
Saints, Lambeth. With copious Notes and Appendices. 
Strahan and Co. 1872. : 


The author of this volume uses the conventional phraseology of the 
extremely high section of the Anglican Church, which appears so 
supremely absurd to those who occupy the stand-point of either the 
Nonconformist or the Romanist. One reads of ‘ Catholies’ and of ‘the 
Faithful’ and the ‘ Catholic revival,’ and of ‘ the implicit doctrines of the 
‘Church Catholic which are not condemned by the formularies of our 
‘Church,’ unt'l one’s patience is sorely tried. These divines remind one 
soarchly of the well-known trick and attitude of the ostrich, as strongly 
to tempt their critics to pluck the projecting feathers and leave them to 
their fate in the sand. 

Dr. Lee evidently believes that men’s probation does not close with 
life; that the moral condition of an enormous majority of the human 
race is capable of indefinite change during the period between death 
and the resurrection. He believes that by the aid of purgatorial and 
remedial processes the repentance and sanctification of souls may be 
secured. He further holds that intercession for the departed by the saints 
on earth is reasonable, desirable, and of practical benefit. If he had 
attempted to establish these positions, eithey on the ground of their relation 
to vaah other, or on separate bases of proof or speculation, we should have 
been disposed to weigh his arguments with respect and hope. But his 
method of proof seems to us meagre and unsatisfactory. He beyins 
illogically, as we think, with the wrong half of his thesis. He tries to 
show that the Jews were in the habit of praying for the dead, and of 
course makes much of the well-known passage in the II. Maccabees 
xii. 29, which reveals such a custom. In consequence of the non-repu- 
diation by our Lord of this imperfectly accredited fact, he builds up an 
argument in favour of prayer for the departed. The feeblest hints 
suflice for his purpose, and he hazards the speculation that ‘ Abraham’s 
bosom’ of the parable, and the ‘ Paradise’ to which the penitent thief was 
admitted, were not the abodes of final rest, but of continued probation 
far short of heaven itself and within sight and hearing of the torments 
of the damned. He thinks that the prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ in- 
volves intercession for all the redeemed in Paradise. He places much 
reliance on the obscure passages about ‘baptism for the dead’ and the 
spirits in prison, on Paul’s prayer for ‘ Onesiphorus,’ whom he conjectures 
to be dead, because ‘ the poche hev4 only is mentioned by the apostle.’ 
He also refers to the prayerful hopes expressed by the apostle touching 
the prosperity and poh see of his converts ‘until the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ as though this involved his thesis. On the ground of his 
hurried and uncertain exegesis of these passages he considers that the 
doctrine has a Scriptural basis. He then proceeds to affirm a doctrine of 
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Pargatory, which ought to have preceded his first argument. After this 
comes ‘the abundant proof’ of the existence of the custom of praying 
for the dead, as it is furnished by the early liturgies; by the confession 
of Greek and Latin fathers; by the rites of the Anglo-Saxon Church; 
by the Roman requiem and funereal rites; by the inscriptions of Crimean 
and early Christians; and last, not least, by the doctrines of Anglican 
ecclesiastics, and the implications of the formularies of the Anglican 
Church. It is Tract XC. over again. Though the most complete repu- 
diation of the position is involved in the Reformation theology and in 
the entire doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, and is practically em- 
bodied, as Dr. Lee confesses, in the Anglican ritual, he finds a few 
expressions in the Communion Service which afford him wonderful 
comfort ; thus he refers to the comprehensive petition, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ as ‘one which the innovators did not dare to eliminate.’ In the 
prayer of oblation he finds a petition ‘ that we and all Thy whole Church 
‘may obtain remission of our sins and all other benefits of His Passion,’ 
though ‘it lacks,’ as he says, ‘that distinctness which was a feature of 
the ancient prayers for the departed.’ We should rather say it does. 

Dr. Lee deeply deplores the ‘semi-pagan,’ and exclusive reference to 
‘ the living,’ which pervades the burial service of the Church of Henry 
and his ‘ illegitimate daughter ;’ but he glories in the cheering conviction 
that Archbishop Laud was ‘the saviour and restorer of the English 
Church,’ ‘and quotes approvingly the opinion of Cosin, Overail, Andrews, 
Thorndike, Juxon, aaa other divines of the Church of England, who 
have explicitly defended the practice of praying for the dead. These 
furnish convincing evidence of the catholic spirit professed by her sons. 
Doubtless, there is much to be said on this great subject. Charity to 
man, instinctive trust in the mercy of God, reverence for the opinions of 
holy men, the philosophy of retribution, the nature of prayer, may all 
bribe our judgment ; hat beyond accumulating wiahiaiak for discussing 
the question on the side of ecclesiastical authority, Dr. Lee has left the 
subject very much where he found it; he has not touched its ‘philosophy 
nor grappled with its difficulties. 


The Leading Ideas of the Gospels. Five Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford in 1870-71. By Wutu1aM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry. Macmillan and Co. 


Bishop Alexander has done well to make the distinctive characteristics 
of the gospels the topic of his University sermons. It is one that could 
be treated only before an academical audience, and that, treated as 
Dr. Alexander has treated it, must be productive of good results. Dis- 
claiming anything like profound discussion, the preacher, in a popular yet 
scholarly way, points out the causative object and the distinctive ideas of 
the four gospels. The first is characterized as ‘The Gospel of the 
Discourses’ (which does not, however, distinguish it from the fourth), and 
the Gospel of Messianic Type and Prophecy, which does. Jesus is pre- 
sented as the Messiah of old Jewish expectation. The leading conception 
and object of Mark’s gospel is deduced from a number of distinctive 
peculiarities. One is, that Jesus is the supreme Lord, not of Nature 
and the world of spirits only, but of the heart of man; a second is, that 
His life is one of alternate rest and working. But the dominant idea is, 
that it is a gospel of facts addressing itself to the Latin element in 
humanity. The key-note of Luke is the grace and forgivencss of Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. As minor characteristics, it is the gospel of 
chronological sequence, of painting, and of poetry. 
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But Dr. Alexander’s most valuable contribution to the literature of the 
gospels is the two sermons devoted to the fourth gospel, the gospel of the 
Incarnation. With admirable skill and reverence he enumerates the 
Divine characteristics of this ‘Platonist among the disciples,’ and meets 
in natural suggestive ways the objections which the rejectors of the 
Incarnation bring against it. The problem, as Dr. Alexander puts it, is, 
‘Given the facts of Christ’s life, how shall we bind them into unity, and 
‘read themas a whole? What theory of His person and nature will give 
‘us a logical and consistent view? We may not believe that the alleged 
‘facts are historical, butif we do so believe, how can we reconcile them?’ 
His answer is that John’s doctrine of the Incarnation is the only solution. 
‘The mystery of the Virgin Mother is the correlative of the mystery of 
‘the Word made flesh.’ Dr. Alexander discusses further the leading idea 
in the miracles of John’s gospel; then of the discourses, of the two 
elements of its Gichine—4h0 earthly and the heavenly things. ‘There 
‘ was one with which the mind of John had a constitutional affinity. He 
‘appropriated “the heavenly things.” Thy soul into his soul. They 
‘ were taken up into the substance of his intellectual and spiritual being.’ 
He thinks that the very style of John was caught from that of his Divine 
Lord. This is wrought out in much detail. Dr. Alexander may seem 
sometimes over-ingenious and sensational, and sometimes may seem to 
exalt incidental characteristics into deliberate purposes; but his sermons 
are quick with apprehension of the-tendencies of modern thought, and 
instinct with the feeling of truth as against cavilling criticism. They are 
often very beautiful, and always very devout. The contrast of religious 
reverence between Dr. Alexander and some of the writers above men- 
tioned is itself conclusive moral evidence. 


Religious Progress ; its Criterion, Instruments, and Laws. Being 
the substance of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin. By James Maclvor, D.D., M.R.LA., 
Rector of Ardstraw. Vol. I. Longmans. 


The author of this ponderous volume is modestly alive to its formal 

defects, and honestly confesses that he fears it is almost unreadable. The 

rodigious length and diffusive scope of these chapters, called sermons 

because the substance of them was preached as the Donellan lecture, in 

‘Trinity College, Dublin), makes it a somewhat laborious task to discover 

the drift of Dr. Maclvor. Now and then he waxes really eloquent, and 

his exposition and declamation are admirable. In some of the elaborate 

notes, printed in microscopic type, there is evinced a wealth of reading, a 
subtlety of speculation, and a power of criticism that deserve high 
recognition ; but the matter is so abundant, and the theme of each dis- 
course so large,'and sometimes so vague, that we are left much perplexed 
as to the direct significance and purport of the book as a whole. ‘It has 
‘long been an axiom with the writer that any given development 
‘theory may be mistaken—that is in detail, and more or less—but any 
‘ theory of Christianity or nature which is not a development theory is 
‘false from end to end.’ He criticizes J. H. Newman and Archer 
Butler's theories of ‘Development’ with candour; Newman’s for his 
inconsistent use of his own principles; Butler’s for his entire miscon- 
ception of Christianity. He believes in unlimited advance and progress 
of the human soul, but that as the human family consists always cf sire 
and babe, so its mode, and rate, and means of progress will differ in a 
corresponding fashion. 
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The ‘criterion’ of progress is the harmony of human faculties under 
the power of the Holy Ghost. The instruments of the Spirit are Faith, 
the Church, and the Bible; the laws of the progress are growth, co- 
existence, unity, and life. These are in part the topics of the separate 
chapters. Faith ‘is the sense of the invisible.’ Some very striking 
conclusions are drawn from the revelation of the personal faith of Christ 
which is contrasted with that of the prophets and saints of God. 

Then follows a discourse upon objective religion, in which the author 

brings out with much power the main position, that whereas ‘ other great 
teachers teach redemption, Christ wrought it.’ The grand universalit; 
of this work of Christ—‘ redemption ’"—ought not to be confounded wit 
‘ sanctificaiion’ work in the individual, a confusion which is the ‘ source 
of the principal corruptions of Christianity.’ ‘Israel, or the Church 
National’ is regarded as future means used by the Holy Ghost to 
secure ‘progress.’ A discussion on this is followed by a thoughtful 
treatment of ‘the Bible,’ as the record of the world’s education. He 
vindicates the narrowness and exclusiveness of the Hebrew theology, 
and shows that its narrowness prepared the basis, the measure, and the 
‘stimulus of the progress of mankind. But we despair of conveying an 
idea of the argument, which would in fact demand much greater space 
than we have at our disposal. The same may be said of ‘the glance at 
the Church Catholic,’ which, instead of fixed notes, is estimated by the 
fact of the work done by her and the successive stages of the Church’s 
mission, such as ‘ natural growth,’ ‘ toil,’ ‘ sanctity,’ ‘ liberty.’ 

The following ‘sermors’ discuss the ‘natura]ness’ and ‘the scientific 
character’ of religion, and with elaborate notes, often amounting to 
treatises, the author treats us to discussions on ‘the Oxonian-Scoto- 
Philosophico Theology,’ on ‘Newman's and O’Brien’s systems of justifi- 
cation,’ on ‘Comte’s system,’ on ‘ the Trinity,’ ‘the Bible, ‘the Non- 
age of Nations. 

We have said enough to show how yast and cumbrous is the purport 
and manner of this book. Many of the separate criticisms are very 
keen, clear, searching, and stimulating, but their relation to one another 
is difficult to seize. We hope, since the author promises a second 
volume, that (as he says) it will be ‘more cheerful,’ better arranged, 
and broken up into a finer and more conspicuous order. 


The Treasury of David, containing an Original Exposition of the 
Book of Psalms. A Collection of Illustrative Extracts from 
the whole range of Literature; a Series of Homiletical 
Hints upon almost every Verse ; and Texts of Writers upon 
each Psalm. By ©. H. Spurczon. Vol. III. Psalm liii. 
—lIxxvii. Passmore and Alabaster. 1872. 

A third instalment of a very remarkable compilation on the part of 
Mr. Spurgeon and bis coadjutors. It is no idle boast to say that extracts 
are here brought from ‘the whole range of literature’ to illustrate this 
portion of Holy Scripture. The Latin commentators have been care- 
fully studied, and their most pithy suggestions are placed before the 
student. But not only have Venema and Musculus, Mollerus, Vitringa, 
and Bellarmine been laid under contribution, but Chateaubriand and 
Philip H. Gosse, Dr. Pusey and Sir Walter Scott, with a hundred others, 
are made to do their part in Biblical exposition. Mr. Spurgeon’s own 
racy comments accompany these Psalms, and notwithstanding the wealth 
of his Bibel-werk, form the chief interest of the book. We demur to the 
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wisdom of occasionally blurting out mere practical truisms. Thus, on a 
fragment of the title to Psalm Ixvii., ‘to the chief musician,’ Mr. 
Spurgeon adds: ‘ Who he was matters not, and who we may be is also of 
small consequence, as long as the Lord is glorified.’ But the ceaseless 
enthusiasm, and even pertinacity with which the commentator sounds 
the high praise of Jesus Christ, finds him every where, sees His covenanted 
people and their spiritual need and victories in these sublime records of 
the faith and worship of the early psalmists, are stimulating and helpful, 
although they may not convince us of the author’s critical power or 
discrimination. Occasionally, as in Psalm Ixviii., the entire translation 
of Delitzsch is introduced from Clark’s series, and thus the volume makes 
its appeai to many classes of readers. The hints for village preachers 
are concise, epigrammatic, and forcible. We trust that Mr. Spurgeon 
may be encouraged and enabled to complete this really colossal 
undertaking. 


Physiology of the Soul ‘and Instinct, as distinguished from 
Materialism ; with Supplementary Demonstrations of the 
Divine Communication of the Narratives of the Creation and 
the Flood. By Marryn Patvz, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Medical Department, University of New York, 
&e. Harper Brothers. 1872. 

Institutes of Medicine. By Martyn Parnes, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 
&e. Ninth Edition. Harper Brothers; Sampson Low and 
Co. 1872. 


Astronomy and Geology Compared. By Lorp Ormatuwaire. 
John Murray. 1872. 

Esse and Posse: A Comparison of Divine Eternal Laws and 
Powers, as severally Indicated in Fact, Faith, and Record. 
By Henry Tuomas Brairawarre, M.A., of Cambridge. 
Longmans. 1872. 


These several works have appeared almost simultaneously, and though 
very different in treatment and spirit, and in the learning and com- 
petence of their authors to deal with the fundamental question of 
man’s essence and origin, yet they alike reveal the profound and terrible 
disquiet which has been produced in the regions of dogma and intuition, 
of tradition and philosophy, by the recent revival of the development 
hypothesis. Even the flippant author of ‘Esse and Posse,’ who, in 
vulgar and offensive language, from which Thomas Paine would have 
shrunk, rails at the God of the Bible and at the deepest mysteries of the 
Christian faith, and who confers his sickening patronage on ‘ the arch- 
educator of humanity, Jesns,’ after scoffing at His miracles, and at the 
possibility of the Almighty producing or conducting a process which was 
not the expression of an eternal law—even he does not quite see whence 
came the protoplasm, or what has become of all the other children of the 
‘ Ascidian’ which have not developed beyond the stereotyped forms that 
crowd the crust of the earth—even he struggles to escape out of the 
arms of the gorilla. and tries his ’prentice hand at a new theory of the 
primeval man. If audacious word-coining, consummate impertinence, 
and hasty induction can give wings to a theory, Mr. Braithwaite 
may flounder with his ‘avolution’ and ‘piscitude’ and ‘nil-plasm’ for 
a while in the waters that are below the firmanent, before he settles 
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down with other incongruous developments in the bottom of the abyss. 
The dignified reasonableness, conspicuous candour, and fine scientific 
spirit of Messrs. Darwin and Huxley, when dealing with their own 
matters, and even when they intrude into the region of philosophy and 
theology, are attractive, persuasive, and reverential towards our deepest 
faith, compared with Mr. Braithwaite’s hasty, wordy, ill-judged attempt 
to discover a via media. The dedication ‘D. O. M. and to the memory 
d ~ Rev. W. Whewell’ is a little too much for common sense or decent 
ecling. 

tas Ormathwaite’s calm, quiet, suggestive treatise puts into very 
simple form the great Jacune in Darwin’s theory, by which he would 
account for the innumerable phenomena of living beings, by the struggle 
for existence, and by natural and sexual selection acting through inter- 
minable ages on the simple principle of living organism. He shows how 
largely the element of imagination and conjecture is made a substitute 
for facts’; that we need still to have demonstrated for us, either in past or 
present time, the creation of a single species, as well as to have the ste- 
rility of hybrids accounted for on the hypothesis of natural selection. He 
shows that ‘ Mr. Darwin’s whole arguments seem to be confined toshowing 
‘that different species resemble each other very nearly, and are separated 
‘only by apparently slight lines of demarcation ; and then he assumes 
‘that these lines are in the course of ages overstepped, and new species 
‘thus fashioned; but he never does show that these slight lines are so over- 
‘stepped.’ The essay by Lord Ormathwaite on ‘Progress and Civiliza- 
tion,’ in partial criticism of Mr. Buckle’s theory, points out that that 
writer had not grappled with all the conditions of the problem, and 
that the history of Coe progress is in itself one of the convincing 
and continuous proofs of the essential difference between the life of man 
and the physical life of the brute creation. 

The elaborate and voluminous writings of Dr. Martyn Paine, of New 
York, deallargely with the fundamental question of Materialism, which, 
according to him, is embodied and rooted in the whole of the physical 

iitcuvehe of the day. Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Liebig, Bichat, 
Gachaar, Tyndall, Carpenter, and Maudsley are all abundantly quoted in 
these controversial discussions of the momentous questions,—Is there 
anything more than correlated physical force in vitality ? Is there a self- 
acting substance capable of producing physical results, and yet inde- 
pendent of brain-force, back of it, within it, transcending it, assuming 
the form of instinct in the lower animals, of instinct and soul in man ? 
The appearance of a ninth edition of Dr. Paine’s ‘ Institutes of Medicine’ 
is itself a voucher for the respect in which the learning and expositions 
of this author are held. It is almost necessary for any due compre- 
hension of his greater work to have the earlier treatise at one’s elbow, see- 
ing that references to the arguments and conclusions of the ‘ Institutes 
of Medicine’ occur very frequently in Dr. Paine’s physiological attempt 
to demonstrate the existence of soul, and therefore of God. 

With considerable care Dr. Paine unfolds the constitution of the 
nervous system of the vertebrata, and displays the intricate and subtle 
arrangements by which the sensori-motor and sympathetic nerves per- 
form their functions. The gist of his argument in ‘ demonstration of the 
soul’ is derived from the twofold process by which the involuntary and 
semi-voluntary activities of our organism are produced. He shows how 
thought or emotion, per se, originated by purely external conditions of a 
mental character, can, by direct action upon the brain, set to work 
spontaneously and voluntarily the very same physical operations, for 
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which in normal conditions the sympathetic nerves and ganglionic centres 
of nerves are adequate. He illustrates this.point by a variety of experi- 
ments and admitted facts, and certainly does much to demonstrate the 
existence of a power or self-acting cause which is not physical, though 
capable of originating physical results. 

The laborious refutation of Materialism is gompleosinnt by such endless 
uotations from the writings of its presumed advocates that it is often 
ifficult to unravel the progress of the argument. The most earnest 
ains are taken to demolish ‘the correlation of the, physical and vital 
orces ;’ though our author does not repudiate or attempt to deny the 
correlation of the physical forces themselves. In the same way the 
theory of spontaneous generation is vigorously assailed, and Dr. Paine 
appears to frown upon every attempt to reconcile belief in Theism with 
the progress of modern science, as tampering with the enemy, and as 
practically undistinguishable from Atheism. ‘Thus the Duke of Argyll’s 
‘Reign of Law’ is submitted to a respectful but hostile criticism. ‘The 
idea of ‘creation by law,’ the interference of any ultimate principle of 
operation, by which thelower forms of creation are superseded or trans- 
posed by the higher, even in obedience to an eternal design of infinite 
wisdom, appears to him destructive of the conception of a personal God. 
This dread of Jaw may become a superstition in itself. The law is only 
our way of stating what we have found as a matter of fact to be the 
Almighty’s method of acting with and through the forces and things 
which He has fashioned. The first laws of motion—to say nothing of the 
law of gravitation, the laws of electric currents, and of crystallization and 
life in all their complication—require, before we can rest in them, the 
intuition or hypothesis of God’s Will and Person. The ‘ Reign of Law’ 
is only another name for our mode of looking at the reign of God. 
Nothing satisfies Dr. Paine short of the absolute origination by creative, 
personal, self-acting cause of every form of life, in its adult and repro- 
ductive stage ; and hence he legitimately falls back upon the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Creation as the literal and definite solution of the deep 
mystery of life. The internal proof of the supernatural character of the 
narrative of Creation establishes the existence of the soul and its own 
literal truth throughout. Our author pleads for the literal six days, of 
twenty-four hours each, and is posed vehement in his denunciations 
of the long array of faithless theologians who have fled for refuge to the 
crazy pavilion of ‘ theoretical geology.’ We are afraid that the one-sided 
nature of his treatment of this subject, and his own solution of the 
problem of man’s origin, will render nugatory much of the valuable 
defence he makes of the spirituality of man’s soul. Dogmatic impatience 
of speculation is one of the formative encrgies in the production of 
philosophic nihilism. Much as we value the enthusiasm with which our 
author holds his ground in many of these fierce controversies with 
‘modern science,’ we deplore the ungracious and even arrogant tone with 
which he assails not only open foes but men who have devoted their life to 
conscientious vindication of some of the main theses of his own argument. 
Thus Dr. J. P. Thomson, Dr. M‘Cosh, the Duke of Argyll, Buckland, 
Whewell, and a host of others who do not accept his own literal inter- 
pretation of Genesis i., and the universality of the Deluge, are treated 
as the yictims of Darwinism, Materialism, and Atheistic speculation. 


On Mankind : Their Origin and Destiny. By an M.A. of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Longmans, Green and Co. 1872. 
There is some faint satisfactionin closing this volume of nearly 800 pages, 
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in the reflection that its style and manner of argument are so unspeak- 
ably clumsy and its considerable learning so awkwardly manipulated, 
and so nearly unsupported by quotation and means of verification, 
and the agony is so piled up through fruitless and often irrelevant 
disquisition, that few persons will be brave enough to read the disserta- 
tion through. Should any hopeful reader expect light on the theme 
suggested by the title, and repeated on every page from first to last, 
he will be disappointed. ‘There is no discussion or even review of the 
evidence pro or con touching the antiquity of man, nor any careful 
exposition, even from the author's standpoint, of the mode in which 
mankind attained their earliest conceptions of the Cosmos, or the great 
underlying cause of it; and there is scarcely an endeavour to reveal the 
future of mankind upon this earth, or in any other limbo of broken idols 
or wandering wraiths. From nothing to nothing would have been the 
more appropriate title of this colossal work. It is the most elaborately 
futile deliverance we have seen from the school of utter Pyrrhonism. 

In the first place, the anonymous author, on the credit mainly of his 
ipse diait, by scraping together difficulties which have been met a 
thousand times, culls upon us to believe that the entire Old Testament 
is a compost of fraud, imposture, idolatry, and folly, forged in the later 
days of the kings of Judab, in which old and misunderstood pagan allegories 
are utilized, to create a credit which would otherwise have been impossible. 
The latest assertions of the extreme left of Biblical criticism are out- 
done in this indecorous and iconoclastic assault on every character and 
incident of Old Testament history. Having thus, as he supposes, satis- 
factorily disposed of the historical value of the whole, the author then 
proceeds to provide a key to the first three chapters of Genesis, in the 
discovery and substitution of the Egyptian myth and the esoteric 
wisdom underlying it. The grand spiritual truth of a Creator of the 
world and of man made in His own image is laughed out of court, and 
the anonymous author professes, by dispensing with Masoretic points, by 
culling a few Egyptian diagrams, and tomb or temple ornaments (rarely, 
however, giving us the opportunity of verifying his citations) to establish 
the sublime conclusion, that utter paganism, polytheism, Egyptian 
theosophy, and rude and coarse speculation on the androgynous condi- 
tion of ‘the Adamite creature,’ is the formative element of the early 
myth or allegory of Genesis. Dy affecting a new translation for which 
not one word of true vindication is really given, we find the garden of 
Eden transformed into an Egyptian temple, the tree of life and knowledge 
chiselled into the obelisks of some Memnonium; and the fall of man 
evaporated into the sceptical desire to learn and diffuse the sacerdotal 
secrets jealously guarded from the vulgar. We are far from saying that 
there is no truth to be extracted from the histories and other ele 
ments of Holy Scripture, beyond that of the superficial significance of 
the letter. The prophets and apostles have set us the example of 
searching for allegorical lessons in the dry bones of Genesis; and from 
Philo to our Balliol M.A., essays have been made in this direction; but 
verily this thimble-rig with the venerable Hebrew text has been done 
often enough. We have seen too many vain attempts to make it say 
anything that prejudice or whim might dictate, to lead us to place the 
slightest dependence on the method adopted by our author. 

From this point a rapid descent is made upon the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles. Like a wild bull in a museum of art, this theory 
gores and tosses the New Testament, until the Evangelists are split into 
triplicates, and the whole fabric of what Renan called ‘1a plus belle chose 
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du monde’ is trampled under foot. The apparent object of the onslaught 
would seem to be, to prove that the New Testament as we have it is incom- 
parably less valuable than the Apocryphal literature of the second and 
third centuries, and for the most part less ancient, that it is a contemp- 
tible muddle of inherent improbabilities, of editorial forgeries, and unhis- 
torical absurdities. From the ‘conception’ of our Lord to his ‘ Ascen- 
sion, all is a huge delusion. In fact, if our author be correct, the New 
Testament is the most valueless, stupid, immoral, literary rag-tag that 
has unfortunately survived the barbarian incursions. We doubt 
whether he would leave a solitary comma of the Gospel of John, though 
the Apocalypse does of course provide him with a few pegs on which to 
hang his zodiacal and cabalistic exposition of the universe. The last 
third of this volume is devoted to an exposition of the Nature-worship 
of all Oriental nations, and the extraordinary place which the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and the motions and supposed influences of the 
heavenly bodies have had in the formation of those faiths which have 
left their trace either on literature or life. All this laborious jumble of 
comparatively modern authorities, such as chiefly the Gnostic, mystic, 
neo-Platonic writers of the third and fourth centuries, and the allegoric 
and wayward speculations of Alexandrine fathers, seems to aim at esta- 
blishing the astro-zodiacal Egy tian origin of the Trinity, of the Lo os, 
of the twelve apostles and their doctrine, and of the non-occurrence of any 
facts to which trust might be given or by which a living God has ever been 
revealed. It is the Rev. Mr.Casaubon’s great book spelled backwards and 
ublished at last. Ill-digested materials, unexplained plates, undefended 

theses, dogmatic assertions without end encumber these pages. 
e question whether science will accept a single statement made by our 
author with so much bravado. The astrological origin of all faith, the 
inherent polytheism of the Bible, the absolute worthlessness of the New 
Testament, the development of mankind from minerals and forces, a 
step further back than the renowned Ascidian, the non-immortality of 
the soul, are the leading placita of a work which we do not need to 
characterize further. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tischendorf ; with a Collation of the Textus Receptus and 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. By 
Freperic Garpiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley 
Divinity School. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1871. 


This volume will be very useful to certain classes of students. The title 
page, quoted above, lengthy as it is, hardly conveys all the information 
that a cursory inspection of the volume will easily supply. One valuable 
feature of the work is a careful tabular collation of the harmonies of 
Robinson, Greswell, Stroud, and Tischendorf, with an index which 
enables the student at once to find any portion of the four gospels in the 
author’s own diatessaron. Tischendorf’s harmony is mainly followed, 
and in this Mr. Gardiner has done wisely, but we do not think his 
deviations from it are judicious. Tischendorf,e.g., preserves entire the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as given by Matthew, and he places in parallel columns 
all the corresponding passages in Luke, repeating in the historical 
introduction of these same passages elsewhere the parallel places from 
Matthew. Dr. Gardiner has deliberately ene from the sermon 
Matt. v. 24, 25; vi. 22—34; vii. 7—11; i.c., nineteen or twenty verses 
from Matthew’s record of the discourse. The tenth chapter of Matthew 
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is broken up into nine different portions, considered chronologically, a 
long fragment being intercalated in the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
same gospel. Again, the parable of the mine is thought to be so closely 
identified with that of the talents, that the latter is torn from Matt. xxv., 
and placed in juxtaposition with Luke xix. 11—28. Whatever general 
harmony of illustration is observable here, it appears to us to be a 
grievous wrong to the sublime contrasts of Matt. xxv. to tear that dis- 
course to pieces. Though we differ largely as to details, we thank Dr. 
Gardiner for a book which provides so much valuable material for study. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By Her- 
MANN Cremer, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Greifswald. Translated from the German by D. W. 
Ph.D., and Witttam Urnwick, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 1872. 


The translators and publishers of this important work of Professor 
Cremer have conferred a real boon upon the Biblical student. The 
have, moreover, under great difficulties, accomplished their task with 
praiseworthy completeness. Though the translation was printed in 
Berlin, it is comparatively free from misprint and mistake, and it has 
the advantage of including the latest alterations and additions made by 
the author. The letterpress is far more extensive than that of the pre- 
viously published German editions. We will endeavour in few words 
to indicate its leading features, and to inform our readers what they may 
and what they must not expect to find in its pages. It is not a lexicon 
of New Testament Greek in the ordinary sense of the word. Professor 
Cremer has simply made an important selection from the New Testa- 
ment vocabulary of those words, the history of whose usage is peculiarly 
affected by theological development and controversy. He has produced 
an alphabetic series of valuable treatises on the great terms and phrases 
which are the formative elements in Christian theology, but has gene- 
rally passed over those which would throw light only on particular 
passages of merely historical or exegetical value. The volume will be 
no more a substitute for Schleusner, Biel, Whal, Bretschneider, or 
Robinson’s Lexicons, than Buttmann’s Lexilogus would be a substitute 
for Rost and Palm’s Passow, or Liddell and Scott. The need of the con- 
cordance and the lexicon proper will never be more felt than in the 
perusal of these interesting articles. Nor must the reader expect to 
find that all such theological phrases as he wishes especially to study are 
necessarily included. F.g., such special words as Batradoyew, ayyapevo, 
papé, paxd, dvarodn, with hundreds of others, are passed over ; and what is 
more remarkable, nothing is said about such words as mpooxuvew, with its 
important bearings on the worship of Christ, and there is very brief treat- 
ment of the great word droxddvyis, and others that might be mentioned. 
The author has not devoted much space to any examination or compari- 
son of the Greek synonyms of the New Testament. Even the great word 
dyarn is not carefully distinguished from dua, nor are generally the 
interesting discussions which Titmann, Trench, and others have made 
so popular, continued or taken up. Those who are familiar, however, 
with the critical and exegetical notes of Tholuck on the Sermon on the 
Mount, or on the Epistles to the Romans, or Hebrews, will see at a 
glance the inspiration and the main idea of the author. He is profoundly 
impressed with what Schleiermacher called ‘the language-moulding 
power of Christianity,’ the power it has possessed of fashioning out of 
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the language of the country in which it has been proclaimed a distine- 
tively religious diction of its own ; adopting, shaping, ennobling, modify: 
ing, interfusing with a new significance and connotation for the believing 
man, the words which had already in many cases been made by the LXX, 
to bear a greater burden of meaning than they had erewhile borne to 
Grecian ears. 

The development of this gathering intensity of purpose and spiritu. 
ality of meaning, revealing the creation often of Christian ideas, is 
traced with considerable skill. The work is almost original in its form, 
and makes small demand upon previous writers on the same theme, 
Where the ground is less traversed the author appears to us to the 
greatest advantage. Many theological writers have discussed the use of 
such words as dicaootvn with greater fulness and learning. The words 
iAaornpiov, apapria, riots, have formed the subjects of valuable mono. 
graphs surpassing those of Professor Cremer, but we know not where to 
turn for a more interesting discussion of such words as d0&a, xapdia, 
kéapos, odp&, kowds, with their related words. These, and hundreds of 
other terms, he illustrates, first in their classical extra-Biblical sense, and 
forcibly shows the point at which they acquire a perfectly new signifi. 
cance in the hands of an inspired writer. It is the moral influence 
of Biblical and Christian thought upon words rather than the ordinary 
dialectic variations of diction which are expounded in this lexicon. If 
the reader will search here for that which the author professes to provide 
for him, he will, we think, never be disappointed. On the contrary, he 
will feel that Professor Cremer has placed him under deep obligation, 
and will have veins of rich and beautiful thoughi contihantiy revealed. 
We are, moreover, rejoiced to find how much the profound scientific 
treatment of this subject sustains the evangelic burden of the New 
Testament teaching, and we tender to the accomplished translators our 
hearty appreciation of their laborious and invaluable service. 


The Old Catholic Church ; or, the History, Doctrine, Worship, and 
Polity of the Christians traced from the Apostolic Age to the 
establishment of the Pope as a Temporal Sovereign, a.p. 755. 
By W. D. Kitten, D.D. T. and T. Clark. 1872. 


This is an admirable = gm of the history of Christian doctrine and 
institutions over the period to which it refers. We have read it with 
much pleasure, and heartily commend it to the student who wishes a clear, 
well-written, succinct account of the Church history of nearly eight 
centuries. Dr. Killen reveals throughout familiarity with the original 
sources of the history, and acquaintance with the best ancient and modern 
writers. The accounts of the Donatist, Pelagian, Arian, and Nestorian 
controversies are necessarily brief and condensed. We were disappointed 
in not seeing more of the gist of both the Donatist and Arian struggle. 
We do not think the author sufficiently indicates the forces which rendered 
both so intense, embittered, and prolonged. The most novel and 
interesting portion of the volume is the light thrown upon the career 
and confession of St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, and the proof given 
by our author of the confusion of two or three distinct lives in the ordi- 
nary traditions of that worthy. 


How did Christ rank the Proofs of his Mission? By Grorer 
Renaup, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. Hatchards, 


1872. 
This thoughtful treatise is an inductive argument to show that our Lord 
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eontinually followed the same profound principle in the place He assigned 
to the different classes of evidence of His divine mission. So far from 
discarding or discounting as entirely valueless the miraculous accompani- 
ments of His ministry, the author shows that they form an integral and 
constant element in the proof of His mission, but are always subordinate to 
the self-evidencing force of His own life and word. The proof is remarkable 
that, while miracle and prophecy are appealed to for the advantage of 
minds in a certain state of irritation, ignorance, or unrest, the moral 
effects of Christianity rank above miracles; the propagation of the faith 
and the unity of the Church will produce deeper effects than any super- 
natural changes of external things and laws. The highest evidence of 
all, is the opening of the eye of the soul by the Holy Spirit to perceive the 
person of the Christ, not the satisfaction of our taste with the mere ‘ cha- 
racter of Jesus.’ There is throughout this compact and closely-reasoned 
yolume abundant evidence of high culture and liberal feeling. The 
modesty, the method of inquiry, the self-repression, and the devout feeling 
are alike admirable. 


Ante-Nicene Library. Vols. XXI., XXII. The Works o7 
Lactantius. Translated by Wittiam Frercner, D.D., 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s School, Wimborne, 
Dorset. Two vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Vol. XXIII. The Writings of Origen. Translated by the Rev. 
Freperick CromBikz, D.D. Vol. II. Origen contra Celsum. 
Books II. to VIII. 


Vol. XXIV. Early Liturgies, and other Documents of the Ante- 
Nicene Period. 


This issue of the Ante-Nicene Library is quite worthy, in scholarship 
and finish, to take its place in the valuable series of translations pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Clark, under the editorial supervision of Drs. 
Roberts and Donaldson. The pupil of Arnobius pursued the same line 
of apology for Christianity and assault on expiring Paganism which had 
done such sefvice in the hands of his pe we. Bar We know com- 

aratively little of the author of ‘ The Christian Institutions’ beyond the 
Bald statements of his success in the art of rhetoric in Africa and his 
comparative failure at Nicomedia. The work by which he is best known 
is couched in Ciceronian phrase, and flows on with that abundance of 
illustration and that kind of erudition in which the literary Christian 
writers of the period took such delight. As a vindication of Christianity, 
either in its doctrines or spirit, it is valueless. As a diatribe against 
popular heathenism it may have helped to stamp out the embers which 
threatened occasionally to blaze up in the reigns of Constantine and his 
successors. In the Fourth Book of the Institutes, and in the poems, of 
doubtful authenticity, on the passion of our Lord and on the Easter 
Festival, there is searcely a trace of the profourd excitement and agitation 
which pervaded the Christian world touching the Person of the Christ or 
the nature of redemption. The early prophecies, the Sybilline fragments, 
the teachings of Hermes Trismegistus are placed very nearly on the 
same level, and no hint of a philosophical estimate of the origin of the 
mythological fancies is even dreamed of, beyond the roughest attribution 
to the gods of the heathen Pantheon of a merely human origin. Verily 
these writers delighted in discussions, condemnations, and references, 
the publication of which might almost be quashed by Lord Campbell’s 
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Act. The chief value of the works of Lactantius is his vindication o 
Monotheism, not only from the sacred writings, but from the Orphie 
fragments and the dicta of the poets and philosophers of Greece and 

me. We may learn from them the themes of common converse in 
that border-land.which lay outside of the fierce controversies of the times. 
The celebrated treatise, ‘De Morte Persecutorum’ is better known 
than the ‘ Institutes,’ from the frequent references made by ecclesiastical 
historians to the argument in favour of the Christian religion from the 
condign vengeance that follow its persecutors. There is something like 
savage glee in the manner in which Lactantius speaks of the fate of 
Galerius, Diocletian, and Daia. 

An interesting addition is made to the second volume of the present 
issue, in a readable translation of the so-called ‘ Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, and fragments of the second and third centuries.’ ‘The 
former is referred by the translator, the Rev. Robert Sinker, to the 
beginning of the second century. He offers no opinion as to the status of 
the writer. There are very frequent references in this strange document 
to the Book of Enoch, though many of the quotations are not found in 
the copies of that marvellous production which we possess. The most 
remarkable portion is the supposed Testament of Levi, where the High 
Priesthood of the Messiah is unequivocally portrayed. The assertion 
that ‘ there shall none succeed Him for all generations, even for ever ; 
‘and in His priesthood shall all sin come to an end, and the lawless shall 
‘rest from evil, and the just shall rest in Him,’ seems almost incom- 
patible with the ideas of either a Jewish or a Gentile Christian of the 
second century. Here again the extraordinary expansion of the vile 
sexual relations of Judah and his sons, and the space devoted in Joseph’s 
‘ testament’ to his relations with the wife of Potiphar, render the docu- 
ment singularly unedifying, while the existence of this pseudonymous 
work suggests curious inquiry to the philosopher. The fragments of 
Melito reveal an intensity of feeling about the sufferings of ‘the 
first-born of God.’ They include the celebrated ‘canon’ of the Old 
Testament, and descriminate Melito, Bishop of the city of Ittica, from 
Melito of Sardis, referring the canon to the former. The fragments of 
Hegesippus, Maximus, and Rhodo, and ‘ the Letter of the Churches of 
Lugdunum and Vienna to the Vhurches of Asia’ are also included. 

These volumes complete the Ante-Nicene Library. 

We once more tender our hearty thanks to both the editors and 
publishers of this valuable series of translations. 


Synonyms of the Old Testament ; their bearing on Christian Faith 
and Practice. By the Rev. R. B. Girpiesrone, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 


We cannot do better than quote the author’s own words, in giving our 
readers a brief account of this work. Its design is to answer the follow- 
ing questions :—First. What is the original meaning, and what the 
general usage of those Hebrew words which have been selected by the 
inspired writers to convey the leading theological, moral, and ceremonial 
ideas of the Old Testament? Secondly, How far have the distinctions 
between these words been retained in our own authorized version P 
Thirdly. What Greek words are generally adopted in the Septuagint to 
represent the Hebrew terms above specified P Fourthl - How far ought 
the original meaning and usage of the Hebrew words to affect or to 
determine the rendering of their Greek representatives, when these re- 
appear in the New Testament ? 
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From whatever point of view the Old Testament be considered, 
whether as embodying the purely natural history, thoughts, and senti- 
ments of the Hebrew people, or as both supernatural and natural, both 
divine and human, such inquiries as those just referred to cannot but be 
of great interest. The field opened up by Mr. Girdlestone is new. We 
know of no other systematic treatise on the subject, important as it is, 
and we should therefore owe the author a debt of gratitude, however far 
he might have fallen short of his own aim. But what he has actually 
accomplished is of great value. ‘To a competent knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek Mr. Girdlestone unites a wide acquaintance with grammatical 
and exegetical aids, fairness of judgment, and that reverential sympathy 
with the Old Testament without which neither an ordinary reader nor 
a learned investigator can possibly understand it aright. In evidence of 
the utility of the work, we may add also that there are indices of sub- 
jects, Hebrew and Greek words, and of the texts discussed. A knowledge 
of Hebrew is not absolutely necessary to using the book, as the Hebrew 
words are printed in Roman type, as well as in their proper character. 
Upwards of 4,000 passages of the Bible are, more or less, fully illustrated. 
We trust Mr. Girdlestone may be repaid for his eight years’ arduous 
duty, by a large circulation of his work among sympathetic and 
intelligent readers. 


Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays. By Frances Powrer 
Conse. Williams and Norgate. 


Miss Cobbe has collected into a volume essays contributed to the ‘ Theo- 
logical’ and ‘Fortnightly Reviews,’ ‘Fraser’s and Macmillan’s and other 
Magazines.’ The intellectual strength, incisive style, and earnest moral feel- 
ing of her writings, are her abundant justification. There are few who have 
read her papers who will not wish to have them upon their bookshelves. 
The two papers on ‘ Darwinism in Morals’ and ‘ Hereditary Piety’ are 
especially able, as a protest of spiritual philosophy against Materialism. 
Miss Cobbe is not only a very acute thinker, but she possesses con- 
siderable powers of sarcasm. Even men like Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Galton come out of her hands with their plumage considerably damaged. 
Miss Cobbe deals with Mr. Darwin’s theory of the moral sense ; which, 
she justly remarks, goes far to reduce the idea cf Deity to a level with the 
least hallowed of natural instincts. Mr. Mill affirms that ‘actions are 
virtuous only because they promote another end than virtue; and 
reaches the conclusion that sooner than flatter the Deity he would go to 
hell—whereupon Miss Cobbe remarks, ‘As Mr. Mill thinks such a decision 
‘morally right, he would of course desire that all men should follow his 
‘example; and thus we should behold the apostle of utility conducting 
‘the whole human race to perdition, for the sake of—shall we say—‘‘ the 
‘greatest happiness of the greatest number.”’ Her argument is 
addressed to the question, ‘ How came we by a conscience?’ which Mr. 
Bain, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Darwin think is acquired, and not innate—the 
result of education, fear, sympathy, desire of approval, and imaginary 
religious sanctions. Mr. Darwin’s theory of evolution and Mr. Galton’s 
theory of hereditary qualities—which is the basis of it—have considerably 
modified the purely moral speculation, and led to a new hypothesis, and 
to a virtual revolution in morals. Miss Cobbe = says, ‘ These 
‘ doctrines appear to me simply the most dangerous which have ever been 
‘set forth since the days of Mandeville.’ How Miss Cobbe deals with 
it, testing it first by the ideas and emotions of repentance and remorse, 
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next by the idea of right, in relation to the idea of the useful, by the 
validity of our intentions, &c., we must leave our readers to ascertain 
from the essay itself. We would ask them too to read it in connection with 
Mr. Martineau’s very fine essay on ‘ The Place of Mind in Nature, and In- 
tuitionin Man.’ To Mr.Galton Miss Cobbereplies, thatsome of hisinstances, 
clergymen for instance, are arbitrarily selected. Religious people, accord- 
ing to Mr. Galton, especially clergymen, are mostly valetudinarians ; and 
there must exist ‘acorrelation between an unusually devout dispositionand 
‘a weak constitution; a gently complaining and fatigued spirit is that in 
‘which evangelica) divines are apt to pass their days.’ According to this 
doctrine, Miss Cobbe remarks, ‘The glorious company of the apostles 
‘is reduced to a band of invalids, and the noble army of martyrs is 
‘all on the sick list.’ And she replies, first, that Mr. Galton’s 
types of piety are not normal—and next, that the religious standard 
appears to exhibit undue instability because it is so much higher than 
the ordinary moral standards of men; ‘the temperament which contains 
‘the noblest elements, and aspires the highest, even if it fall lowest, is 
‘also the nature on which the crowning glory of the love of God most 
‘often descends. ... Out of such stuff demi-gods are made. Out of 
‘well-ordered, prudent, self-reliant sceptics, men of the world are made, 
‘and nothing more.’ ‘Mr. Worldly Wiseman never descends into the 
‘Valley of Humiliation ; but neither does he ever climb the Delectable 
‘ Mountains, nor push through the Golden Gates.’ Of the dozen other 
papers in the volume we cannot speak. Miss Cobbe’s theology is 
not ours, any more than is Mr. Martineau’s; but we most heartily 
sympathize with the spiritual philosophy of both. Men must go head- 
long to perdition if they throw away their ideal, and relinquish their 
conceptions of the supreme God and of supreme right. 


Science and Humanity; or, a Plea for the Superiority of Spirit 
over Matter. By Noan Porter, D.D., President of Yale 
College. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This brief, admirable, and thoughtful essay reveals at every turn the 
extensive acquaintance of the author with every phase of philosophic 
a & It is not a shriek of fear from the theological platform, nor a 
mere denunciation of scientific method in view of results dogmatically 
asserted by anti-metaphysicians. We have here in popular form, but 
in measured language, a clear and forcible exhibition of the fallacious 
violation of canons of true science by the positive school. The author 
confesses his profound allegiance to the sciences of nature, but with 
extraordinary force and clearness of exposition shows that in all their 
most splendid achievements MAN is not a vanishing factor, but a ‘con- 
stant —— ;’ that the scientific study of man, and that of nature, are 
mutually dependent and helpful. He touches with masterly hand the proof 
that ‘an inductive science of nature presupposes a science of induction, 
and a science of induction presupposes a science of man.’ He shows that 
the problem of the positive philosophy is essentially metaphysical, and 
that although the reputed author of it was superstitiously adverse to con- 
ceiving mental abstractions as entities, he has simply reduced the number 
of these entities, and while contemptuously slamming the door of his 
palace on man, he ‘ smuggles him in again by the meanest of his servants 
through the narrowest postern that was ever devised.’ We think it 
would have been well if Dr. Porter had taken advantage of the new 
‘subject’ and centre of knowledge which Comte subsequently found in 
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‘Humanity’ as a whole. In his subsequent reconstructions Comte con- 
fessed the utterly provisional character of his destructive positive philo- 
sophy. Dr. Porter grapples with the mental philosophy of Mill, and shows 
how in his words ‘I do not profess to account for the belief in mind,’ he 
ractically concedes the existence of that which must split his psycho- 
ogy to pieces. He who is ‘the philosopher of things’ is equally help- 
less in providing a basis for belief in matter, and by his definitions 
opens the door through which the ideas of space and time and self, and 
not self, with all their metaphysical train, might march boldly in. With 
singular adroitness our author reveals the utterly unsatisfactory explana- 
tion given by Mr. Mill of the process of induction. From Mill he ad- 
vances to the cerebralists, to Bain and his school, and shows how clearly 
impossible it is by any brainular analysis to account for the great dis- 
coveries of science, quoting from Professor Tyndall a sentence which 
has often seemed to us to open a way into his palace of truth not only for 
the mind of man, but for the Spirit and will of God. ‘The passage from 
‘facts to principles is called induction, which in its highest form is in- 
‘spiration.” Would that the school would admit the full force of that 
concession. From Bain our author proceeds to Herbert Spencer, and 
then advances in eloquent and telling form to his own demonstration of the 
superiority of Spirit, the supremacy of the true King of Nature. We 
should like to see this sterling little book in the hands of all the young 
students of philosophy and theology. 


The Human Intellect : with an Introduction of Psychology and the 
Soul. By Noau Porrer, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale 
College. Strahan and Co. 


_ President Porter's book has been longer in assuming an English dress 
than we had anticipated. Hither the love of philosophy among us is not 
very ardent, or the zeal of the sensational school is more aggressive than 
that of the spiritual school. President Porter’s work, the result of 
thirty years’ professional labour, is not only the most important philo- 
sophical work that has appeared in our language since Sir William 
Hamilton’s, but its form, as a manual, makes it invaluable to students. 
It is a survey of the entire field of speculative thought in the domain of 
philosophy, and is a complete summary and criticism of its controversies 
and results. In Professor Bain’s ‘Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics’ the Materialistie school has a similar manual; but until Presi- 
dent Porter’s book was published, three years ago, the intuitive school 
had absolutely nothing that could pretend to completeness. Frag- 
mentary contributions, treatises upon special topics, from the intui- 
tional point of view, are not wanting; but the survey of a competent 
philosopher has hitherto been wanting. Even Sir W. Hamilton died 
without accomplishing any systematic digest of his own theories. Pre- 
sident Porter presents us with what may be called a complete 
system of philosophy; and by its complete and vigorous analysis 
of facts, its masterly inductions from them, and its triumphant 
vindication of the intuitive method of the process, it places him in the 
very first rank of living philosophers. More successfully than any 
writer that we know, he harmonizes the common sense of Reid and 
Hamilton with the scientifie Kritik of Kant. In his book the best 
philosophical thinking of our day may be said to culminate. Not only 
is it by far the ablest psychological work that America has yet produced, 
it is unique among ourselves in its completeness and ability. It is 
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appalling to think of the hard metaphysical thinking and reading of 
thirty years, of which the results are before us. We do not enter into 
any discussion or analysis of particular topics. Our criticism of the 
American edition (British Quarterly, vol. 1., p. 296) did all in this 
respect that a brief notice can do. We content ourselves with heartily 
commending this magnum opus of the accomplished President of Yale 
College, as a comprehensive, able, and candid exposition of the great 
problems of intellectual science, equally creditable to his industry, 
erudition, and intellectual power. It isa work of which any school or 
country might be proud. 


A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the present time. By 
Dr. F. Urserwec. Translated by G. 8. Morris, M.A., 
with Additions by Noau Porrer, D.D. Voll. ‘History 
of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy.’ London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


The editors, owing probably to the size of this work, have changed 
the title of the original ; instead of ‘Fundamental,’ or ‘ Essential Out- 
lines’ (Grundriss), it is called ‘ History of Philosophy.’ This change is 
not unlikely to mislead the reader with regard to the true character 
and structure of the work. It is strictly a handbook, containing, in the 
most condensed form, the essentials of a history of philosophy ; and in 
this respect it differs widely from the well-known volumes of Ritter and 
Zeller. It is necessary to observe this distinctive feature of the work, 
in order to understand the general character and arrangement of the 
materials. The reader may be inclined to ask, if this volume, which con- 
sists of 450 imperial octavo pages, and contains matter enough for half as 
many more if it were all printed in ordinary type, be only a handbook, 
what must a complete history be ? We would remind him that German 

is the land of handbooks on all possible subjects, from the loftiest phi- 
losophical problems to the most ordinary topics of daily life, and that 
every work is called a handbook which does not, in the opinion of the 
author, contain everything that could be said upon the subject in hand. 
This will explain the general character of the volume before us. The 
author at a very early period discovered what we consider to be his peculiar 
vocation, and was thus kept from hopelessly floundering or making 
experiments during the best part of his life. He seemed to have been 
destined by nature for making handbooks. He possessed a learned and 
iron industry in collecting masses of materials, a complete control over 
his treasures, when once acquired, and great penetration and sagacity in 
analysing and arranging them. His understanding was so practical and 
clear as never to allow him to abandon the terra firma of facts; and he 
had imagination enough to construct them into tangible and interesting 
forms. He was also more free than most of his predecessors in the same 
field from an exclusive attachment to one school or set of philosophical 
principles. Many of the German historians have pone upon their 
task with a ready-made scheme, into which everything was to be fitted, 
and most, with sufficient bias to warp their judgment in the interpre- 
tation of facts. Tennemann’s otherwise meritorious work was marred 
throughout by a one-sided method of interpretation, borrowed from the 
Kantian philosophy. Ritter’s valuable history suffers from servile adhe- 
~ rence to the principles of Schleiermacher; and that of Zeller, unequalled as 
‘itis forcombining philosophical profoundness with critical acumen, is deci- 
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dedly coloured by the author’s Hegelianism. Ueberweg’s sympathics 
are with the Ideal-realistic school, yet it would be difficult to find 
any traces of them in the present volume. The impartiality of the author 
may be seen in the breadth and liberality of his method. He adopts 
neither the empirical, the critical, nor the philosophical exclusively, but 
holds that a perfect historical exposition must combine all these metho- 
dical elements in their mutual relations. The work itself is concise and 
clear, exact and suggestive, comprehensive and critical. It contains a 
complete presentation of the different philosophical schools, and describes 
with sufficient minuteness the principal doctrines which belong to each 
system, and to subordinate branches of each system; by which means a 
distinct picture is placed before the mind of the reader. It exhibits at 
once the inner connection of single systems, and the order of develop- 
ment of the different philosophical standpoints. It was primaril 

intended as a text-book for academical lectures. All information is 
therefore presented in the most condensed form, but with great com- 
pleteness, and supplies ample materials for further expansion by the lec- 
turer orally or otherwise. ‘The general course of philosophical thought 
and the chief traits of philosophical systems are given in continuous 
paragraphs, while every point of importance is explained and supported by 
copious citations of the original sources on which the explanation is based, 
and by abundant reference to modern authorities. Itdiffers from Schwegler 
in this citation of authorities, and from Tennemann and Ritter in the 
accuracy and judgment with which it is done. In Schwegler we are 
compelled to take all statements upon trust. In Tennemann and Ritter 
the pages are thronged with bewildering references; while in Ueberweg a 
verification of every statement, and the means of forming our own judg- 
ment are ever at hand, and the selection of authorities is made with the 
utmost care and wisdom. ‘This double feature of the work enables it to 
render a twofold service; viz., to furnish an admirable survey of the 
whole subject, and at the same time to provide an excellent introduction 
to the study of individual parts. It meets at once the wants of the 
ordinary student and of the independent inquirer. For the above- 
mentioned three species of information three different types have 
been adopted: the general information is printed in large type, 
the original sources in smaller, and the reference to later autho- 
rities generally in the smallest. How far this plan, in which 
America seems of late to be following in the wake of Germany, will 
meet with the approbation of English students, we will not venture to 
predict ; we confess, however, to considerable doubts whether the ordinary 
English student will have sufficient patience to search all the nooks and 
corners of the work, and whether he possesses sufficieut power to put 
together this piecemeal information. We shall be glad to find from the re- 
sults that our fears are unfounded, and that the undertaking is a thorough 
success. Each successive edition of the original was corrected and com- 
pleted and the details considerably augmented. This was especially the case 
with regard to the literature of the subject, which underwent each time 
a careful revision. This department has been again considerably im- 
proved by the American editors. We expect, however, stiil greater 
services from them, in that portion of the second volume on ‘ Modern 
Philosophy’ which is devoted to the consideration of English and American 
writers. This part of Ueberweg’s work, though very satisfactory, is suscep- 
tible of great improvement, and we shall rejoice to find the desideratum 
supplied by the learned editor. As might be expected in such a wide 
and indefinite subject, presenting so many temptations to speculative con- 
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jecture, the points on which we differ from the author are very numerous ; 

ut it would be useless here to discuss matters on which no two writers 
are perfectly at one. With the majority of recent historians, e.g., Ritter, 
Brandis, Zeller, Schwegler, &c., the author divides Ancient Philo- 
sophy into three periods, but differs from them considerably with regard 
to the subdivision of each, and takes independent views with regard to 
many of the details. The philosophy of the Christian era is divided into 
two periods; the Patristic, extending from the Apostolic Fathers to the 
venerable Bede; the Scholastic, from Johannes Scotus to Eckart and 
Tauler. In the majority of histories this period is passed over with 
little more than the merest statement of the general principles which 
characterized the thinking of those ages; but here they are treated with 
an erudition, fulness, and impartiality that leaves this hendteeck without 
a rival. As compared with Ueberweg’s handling of this period, the 
histories of Lewes and Schwegler are in the last degree meagre. 
Here the reader will find all that could be expected or desired in a work 
which is not exclusively devoted to the subject. The present volume 
closes with one of the most remarkable chapters in the whole work—on 
the German Mystics—Eckart, Tauler, and others—from the pen of 
Professor Lasson, a great authority in Germany on such matters. This 
chapter, if we mistake not, will place the doctrines of Eckart—one of the 
boldest and most marveilous of German metaphysical thinkers—in anew 
and interesting light. It remains for us to inform the reader that this 
volume is the first of a series of text-books on theological and philo- 
sophical subjects which are to be published simultaneously in America 
and England. The selection by the editors of Dr. Ueberweg’s history to 
head the list, while showing their lofty conception of the character of 
such a series, will impose upon them a difficult task. With all their 
goodwill, it will be hard to produce a series in every respect on an 
equality with the specimen here given. We trust that their praise- 
worthy undertaking will be rewarded by a large amount of public 
approval, and that they may thus be enabled to fill up what has hitherto 
been a vacuum in the literature of both England and America. 


A New View of Causation. By Tuomas Squire Barrert. 
London: Provost and Co. 


We think the writer of this volume must have found by painful 
experience that of ‘making books there is no end,’ and that ‘much read- 
‘ing is weariness to the flesh;’ for he furnishes us with a list of about 
130 substantial volumes which he has perused in preparing his work for 
the press. Wesay much reading rather than much thinking, for they are 
frequently in inverse ratio to cach other; and to say the least, Mr. Barrett 
gives us a great deal too much of other people’s thought and too little 
of his own. 

We do not know that the author claims that he has propounded 
an original view of causation so much as that he has established and 
completed what had been commenced by the labours of his predecessors. 
Of these he selects the theory of Baden Powell, as having the greatest 
affinity with his own. On page 179 he says: ‘ To those who have fayoured 
‘me with a perusal of the chapter to which this appendix belongs, the 
‘ similarity between the view of causation there expressed, and that 
‘ advocated in Powell’s writings, may seem to amount almost to identity. 
‘ Were there no such phenomenon as volition, the similarity would be 
‘ still greater. But it has been already pointed out (page 82) that Baden 
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‘ Powell treated the phenomena of voluntary actions in a different manner 
‘from the way in which he dealt with other events; a distinction for 
‘ which, I confess, I cannot see any sound reason.’ Powell distinguishes 
between what he calls physical and moral causation, and holds that in 
the latter the voluntary presents an independent beginning; while Mr. 
Barrett includes that which is termed volition in the chain of connected 
and interwoven phenomena, as capable of transmitting, but not of origi- 
nating, the phenomenon of power. While many hold that we are conscious 
of willing as a self-originated act, Mr. Barrett maintains that there are 
antecedents to.our willing of which we are not conscious, and that these 
are in a limited sense causes of it. 

The author’s view, if we correctly apprehend it, seems to be that our 
notion of causation, being founded entirely on observation and experience, 
must be wholly subjective, and that we have no right to assume any 
necessary connection beyond the limits of that observation; nor even 
within the limits have we any ground for such an assumption, for the 
nexus between two phenomena, which is called cause, may have its 
origin in something else than what comes within the sphere of observation 
and experience. ‘ Every so-called effect,’ he says, ‘is explained by showing 
‘its inference from some law or hypothesis. And many raed ome are, 
‘in their turn, referable in the same manner to wider generalizations or 
‘genera. The further this process can go, the greater is the satisfaction 
‘to our minds—the firmer is our idea of the stability and invariableness 
‘of the phenomena. This is the true ‘‘ necessary connection” between 
‘ cause and effect. It is logical necessity—the necessity of implication. 
‘ Of any other kind of necessity we have no knowledge, and, indeed, not 
‘ the slightest conception.’ According to this theory, the necessity which 
we attribute to events is purely subjective. We believe every theory of 
causation must be condemned as unsatisfactory, which does not include the 
element of origination in the phenomenon to be explained; a recognition 
of the objective reality corresponding to the subjective, universal convic- 
tion, and the reception of the causal judgment as not only true, but as 
self-evidently and necessarily true, requiring no proof in the case of a 
rational and honest mind. We therefore think that this ‘new view of 
‘ causation,’ though the result of painstaking research and patient 
thinking, will not be accepted as a final settlement of this important 
and perplexing question. We recommend it, however, as a valuable 
contribution both to the literature and philosophy of the subject. 


Notices of the Jews and their Country by the Classic Writers of 
Antiquity ; being a Collection of Statements and Opinions 
Jrom the Works of Greek and Latin Authors previous to 
a.p. 500. By Joun Gitt. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Longmans and Co. 1872. 


We are pleased to see that this careful collection of testimonies to the 


history, peculiarities, and country of the Jews has reached a second - 


edition. Mr. Gill has classified his materials with much skill. He has 
first devoted himself to the ethnic conception of the ‘ Exodus,’ and accu- 
mulated all the evidence which Greek authors furnish to the general 
tradition on this fundamental fact in the Jewish history. Thus we have 
a lucid translation of the celebrated fragments of Manetho preserved by 
Josephus c. Apion, and more justice is done to Manetho than was 
rendered by Hengstenberg in his angry appendix to ‘Egypt and the 
Books of Moses.’ The fragments of Lysimachus and Cheremon are also 
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translated, as well as the passage from Diodorus Siculus, from which it 
is probable that Cicero and Tacitus derived their information. This is 
followed by the interesting references made by Strabo (Geog., lib. xvi.) 
to the religious origin and functions of the Jewish people. Thus our 
author shows how baseless, hasty, and prejudiced the sneer of Schiller 
was, that the great Greek writers ‘knew scarcely anything about the 
Jews except their leprosy.’ 

Mr. Gill produces the evidence of Herodotus to the Egyptian practice 
of cizeumcision ; that of Berosus to the legislative dignity of Moses; the 
references of Hecateus to Hezekiah and to the Jewish metropolis; the 


-wonder of Agatharcides at the stubborn folly involved in keeping the 


Jewish Sabbath. The sentences and the bon-mots of Cicero, Plutarch, 
Horace, Ovid, Eupolemus, &c., are carefully recorded, with some 
explanatory and suggestive notes. , 

he references to the country and the wars of the Jews require a 
further itineration of the whole field of inquiry. The volume is ‘ literary, 
not theological’ in its tone; but it presents in a narrow compass the 
results of large research and careful sifting of material, and it is 
astonishing to find how much of this wonderful people’s history and 
development might he pieced together from these extraneous sources. 
It is also abundantly evident how absolutely we should be in the dark 
as to the deepest mystery of their national development, if we were 
dependent upon these precious fragments of perverted tradition. A 
lesson of great worth might be taught thus to those who criticise the New 
Testament as well as the Old by the few fragments of Christian antiquity 
furnished during the commencement of the second century. We heartily 
thank Mr. Gill for his candid, learned, and valuable catena. 


Biblical Geography and Antiquities. By the Rev. E. P. Barrows, 
D With numerous Maps and Plans; and an Appendix 
by the Rev. Canon Tristram, B. H. Cowper, and others. 


Handbook of Bible Geography, &c. By Rev. Grorce H. Wurrney, 
A.M. Hodder and Stoughton. 


These two works have much in common, but differ in their classifica- 
tion. Dr. Barrows divides his material into sections. The first part of 
the book, in thirteen chapters, deals with the geography of the different 
districts of Palestine, with appendices on the ‘ Pronunciation of Arabic 
Names,’ ‘The Canaanitish Tribes,’ ‘The Moabite Stone,’ &e. The 
second part deals with antiquities, and with religious rites and cere- 
monies. The entire book is a succinct Biblical dictionary, and is adapted 
both for continuous reading and for reference. Its purpose is to illustrate 
Holy Writ, and it affords a compendium of information which will be 
a to Sunday-school teachers, village preachers, and ordinary 
families. 

The ‘ Handbook of Bible Geography’ is one of those compendious and 
omnium gatherum kind of books which are really of very great service to 

ersons who have not access to the larger works of scholars. No sources 
English) of information have been neglected, even to the last quarterly 
statement of the Palestine Exploration Society. The work is arranged 
alphabetically, and is profusely illustrated by engravings and maps. Of 
its class it is very admirable, and is done with much intelligence and 
care. 
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